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PREFACE. 


THE preparation of this volume was promised some 
years ago, but has been delayed by the many and 
multiform duties of practical life which have come to 
the author. If there are still occasional marks of the 
want of that concentration on one task which is so 
necessary for a Commentary, there is this compensating 
advantage: coming back again and again to these 
Epistles my mind has seemed to feel a truer sense of 
the proportion of the various parts to each other: I feel 
more able to “make the salient points salient,” to put 
the first things first. 

The first purpose of the writer was, I am sure, 
ethical: he wanted to build up a high level of character 
in the Christian communities, such as would attract the 
outside world to Christ. “You have” (he says to his 
Churches) “to take your share in the life of the world 
around you and to attract it to Christ; you have to 
be good citizens, good neighbours ; for this you must 
embody the natural virtues which the heathen world 
around you rates most highly, and must add to them 
the graces of faith, hope, and love: and this you can 
do, for you have the power of the Incarnate and 
Risen Christ to help you.” To emphasize the true 
features of that character and the spiritual dynamic 
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which would make it possible was his first aim, and 
should be the first aim of his commentator. 

Quite subordinate to this, though important for its 
efficiency, is the ecclesiastical organization. Very little 
is said about the duties of any grade in it; little about 
the method of ordination to any of them or about the 
relation of each grade to the rest; even the problem of 
the relation of the émicxoros to the mpecButepos only 
admits of a probable solution. Taking the references 
at their face value and assuming an early and Pauline 
date for the composition, it is practically certain that 
they are two different names for one and the same grade 
of ministry; but assuming a late date, say in the 2nd 
century, near the time of Ignatius, when the distinction 
between the two was clearly marked, no reader 
would then have any doubt that they represented 
distinct grades, any more than a modern reader would 
have. 

Subordinate also to this is the problem of the 
authorship on which so much careful and meticulous 
scholarship has quite rightly been spent hitherto. I 
have tried to show (p. xxxi) how truly Pauline in spirit 
these letters are, whoever was the amanuensis who took 
them down and whoever the person who dictated them ; 
but, apart from the special reasons which apply to these 
Epistles, 1 cannot but think that by this time in the 
history of Christianity the question of authorship of 
almost any book of the Bible has become of only 
secondary importance. Every century which has borne 
its witness to the intrinsic value of a book has so far 
diminished the apologetic importance of knowing its 
author, and a long line of witnesses, from Ignatius in his 
letter to Polycarp, through the many Church Orders, 
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through Chrysostom and Gregory, through Calvin and 
George Herbert, down to the latest treatises on pastoral 
or missionary work! or the last addresses to candidates 
for Holy Orders, bears witness that, as long as the 
Church endures, these Epistles will have an abiding 
value, and the careful study of them will repay the 
student with fresh insight into their meaning and 
fresh guidance for building up his own character, be 
he layman or be he an official minister of the 
Church.? 

In conclusion, I have to express my warmest thanks 
to the Rev. Henry Austin Wilson, Fellow of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford, who corrected the proofs of 
the first half, and to the Rev. Edward Charles Everard 
Owen, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, who 
continued the work when Mr. Wilson was prevented by 
illness. To both I owe useful suggestions as well as 
most careful correction of the proofs. 

Nor must I end without a special word of thanks 


1 Mr. E. F. Brown’s Commentary in the Westminster Commentaries is a 
great proof of the value attached to these Epistles by missionaries working in 
India. 

2 Since the Introduction was in print a fresh test has been applied to the 
problem of the Pauline authorship. In the Journal of Theological Studies 
for Oct. 1923, Professor H. J. Rose has examined and classified carefully 
the clausule, the rhythms of the endings of the sentences, in the whole 
Pauline Corpus, and by comparing those in these Epistles with those pre- 
dominant in the admittedly genuine Epistles, comes to the conclusion that 
2 Timothy is in the main genuine, that Titus is doubtful, and that 1 Timothy 
is definitely non-Pauline. It is striking that this method of approach should 
lead to a result very similar to that which had been reached by other methods, 
and it certainly weakens the case for 1 Timothy. But it is very doubtful 
whether this rhythmical test, however applicable to set speeches, can be trans- 
ferred with any confidence to informal letters: Mr. Rose has to admit 
exceptions to its rigid application ; and for it to be conclusive these Epistles 
should only be compared with the practical sections of the earlier Epistles ; 
the more argumentative or more poetical and rhetorical sections ought not to 
be thrown into the scales. 
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to the patience and good nature of my publishers, and 
to the carefulness and suggestive thoughtfulness of their 


compositors. 
WALTER LOCK. 


CHRIST CHURCH, January 1924. 
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Namit.—These Epistles were from the first separated from the 
letters to the churches as part of a group of private letters to 
friends, written “ pro affectu et dilectione”: as such they are, in 
the Muratorian Canon and in all MSS., classed with Philemon. 
But they were soon separated from it, as having a bearing on church 
life (Canon Mur. “in honore tamen ecclesiz catholice in ordina- 
tionem ecclesiasticz disciplinze sanctificate sunt.” Tert. adv. 
Marc. v.21 “ad Timotheum duas et unam ad Titum de ecclesias- 
tico statu compositas”); and Marcion, while accepting Philemon, 
rejected them. The earliest reference to a common name for 
them is found in the 17th century, ‘‘que v/7fictae vocari solent” 
(Cosmas Magalianus, Lugduni, 1609) ; and from the 18th century 
the title “ Pastoral,” suggested first by P. Anton in 1726, soon 
became a recognized title in Germany ; .cf. Michaelis, Zzn/ectung, 
1777; “die so-genannten Pastoral-briefe” (cf. Wohlenberg, p. 68; 

Zahn, Einleitung, i. 444; Harrison, pp. 13-16), and has since 
gained universal currency. 


Unity of purpose.—This title well describes them, though 
in rather different degrees: 1 Tiis entirely pastoral, and perhaps 
intended to be of universal application ; Titus is mainly pastoral, 
but also a letter of commendation and a letter of recall; 2 Ti 
is mainly personal, a letter of recall, and only incidentally pas- 
toral; yet all may be for many purposes treated as a unity. For 
the main purpose of them all is the same ; it may be summed 
up in the words of I 3), was det év oikw Geod dvaorpepec Gar, to 
build up a high standard of Christian character and intercourse 
in the Church as the family of God, or in those of Tit 24-18 (of 
the purpose of the Incarnation and Atonement), to enable men 
to live cwhpovus Kat dixaiws Kat evoeBOs : and the two instruments 
which are to achieve this aim are the same in all—a high standard 
of character and loyalty to the Apostolic teaching. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER.—The secret of the character 
is a personal relation to Christ as one who had lived a human 
life, and is now a Risen and Ascended Lord (I 3!§), a constant 
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remembrance of Him as a Risen Lord able to help (II 28): a 
constant expectation, nay, a whole-hearted desire (aydzn) for His 
Returning Presence (Tit 21°, II 48, I 61): for He is the mediator 
between man and a God of life (I 41°), a God who has made all 
creation good (I 4*), and who wishes all men to be saved (I 2‘) ; 
who of His grace saves the worst sinners from sin (I 15), and 
brings them back to share His own glory (I 1"). Man’s attitude 
towards God is expressed in the Pauline triad, faith (I 14 14 215 412, 
Tit 315), love (I 15), and hope (I 11 4% 55 67, II 48, Tit 1® 37), 
His ideal is to live a quiet and peaceable life in a religious and 
serious spirit (I 2%, cf. II 22%): his essential characteristics are 
sincerity, a good conscience, a pure heart ; he models himself on 
the Divine qualities of goodness and loving-kindness (Tit 34); he 
receives power from Christ: hence he holds himself well in hand 
(€yxparys): he has his passions under control (cwdpwv): he is 
content with little (I 678): he is sober-minded (vn¢aAuos: cf. 
vnpev, II 45; dvavydev, II 27°): his virtues are kept healthy, free 
from any feverish excitement (dyraivev, Tit 22; cf. I 64): he avoids 
profitless discussion and speculations (I 1* 6°). Hence he is 
prepared for every good work, ready to be used by his Master 
at a moment’s notice (evxpyoros): he lives a life useful to his 
fellow-men (dpeArp0s, I 48, Tit 38; cf. Tit 3! note) : he is generous, 
if he has wealth (I 617-!%); he is careful of justice to others 
(dtxavoovvy), gentle and forbearing in the face of opposition: he 
is not content with merely good works, he aims at excellence 
(xdXa épya: cf. special note, p. 22). Hence there is an orderly 
beauty about all his actions (xécpuos) : they adorn the teaching he 
has received (Tit 21°): nay, there is a religious dignity (cevdrys) 
that marks him out: he moves through life as though it were a 
great religious service (cf. iepompemeis, ‘lit 2°) conducted in the 
sight of God and of Christ (I 5?! 65, II 2!5 41), with the hope 
that his life may attract outsiders to share the joy of the pro- 
cession. This type of character is to be exhibited in family life 
(for the family is the type of the Church, I 3° 51): in a high 
conception of marriage (I 2! 4° 514), in fidelity of husband to 
wife and wife to husband, in the control of and provision for 
children by parents, and in the obedience of children to parents, 
in the training of the young by the old, in the care for widowed 
relations, in the kindness of master to slave and faithfulness of 
slave to master, in a more willing service to Christian masters: 
it is to be exhibited in civic life, for the Christian is to pray 
for his rulers (I 27), to be obedient to authority (Tit 31), to join 
in any good civic work, to be occupied in any trade that is 
respectable, and not to incur the charge of being a useless citizen 
(Tit 3&1 notes). It is to be exhibited in Church life: for the 
character of the ministers is to be the model for all, and their life 
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is to be under supervision and discipline, their work duly 
rewarded, their sins duly punished. The whole life is being 
disciplined, educated in righteousness, under the grace of God 
(axaidevovoa, Tit 212; cf. II 2% 31%), 

‘Two things may be noted about this type of character: (a) 
it denotes a second stage in the Christian life; that life has passed 
through the excitement of conversion; there is none of the 
restlessness which St. Paul had to rebuke in the Corinthian 
Church ; none of the upsettal of ordinary duties and family life 
which resulted from the expectation of a speedy coming of the 
Returning Lord ; there are only slight hints of the controversy 
between law and grace (I 18, Tit 35): the true purpose of law is 
seen in due proportion, and the ‘‘sound teaching” of the 
Christian Church is felt to incorporate, while it transcends, the 
commands of the decalogue (1 1®%1!! notes). Another cause 
operated to effect the same result. The sense of the speedy 
Parousia of the Lord had passed away: we have no longer a 
“ crisis-ethic” ; the more abiding relation of the Church to this 
world is being defined. In a sense Christian Teachers are 
necessarily falling back on the Rabbinic effort to regulate exactly 
the duties of daily life, but the teaching is quite free from 
meticulous scrupulousness ; the central religious motives are kept 
central. The ideal is the same as that described in Clement of 
Rome (c. 1) and Justin, as that which Tertullian pointed to as 
realized in his time as marked by “ravitas honesta,” and 
Eusebius as 76 cepvov Kal ciduxpivés kat éevbéprov To Te THdppov 
kat xafapov THs évOéov modutefas.1 Hence missionaries have 
turned to these Epistles for guidance in dealing with a second 
generation of converted heathen.? (4) While it stands in striking 
contrast to the past heathen life of the converts and to the 
general standard around them (Tit 3°), yet it shows how close 
the Christian character comes to the best ideal found in Greek 
and especially in Stoic Ethics. St. Paul had bidden the 
Philippians note well, wherever they might be found, all things 
G7On, cepvd, Sikaca, dyva (Phil 48), and all these words are 
embodied in these Epistles: the writer gives a warning against 
falling short of a heathen standard (I 58): cuwdpocwy and 
éyxpareia are as central in Plato and Epictetus as here: ebaePeta 
(I 22 note) and OeoreBefa (I 21°) are common terms in Greek 
religion: avrapkeia is a special note of Stoicism: many of the 
qualities required for Christian men and women are found 
already on Pagan Inscriptions; the illustrations quoted in the 


1Clem. Rom. i. 1; Justin, Agol. 1. 10; Tert. ae Prescr. Her. c. 43. 
Eusebius, H.Z. iv. 7, quoted by Bright, Some Aspects of Primitive Church 
Life, pp. 140-52, an excellent account of the early Christian ideal. 

2Cf. Brown, 7he Pastoral Epistles, passim 
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notes of Wetstein and Dibelius are illuminating in this respect ; 
the qualities required for a ruler in the Church have many points 
of contact with those of the Stoic wise man or those of a Greek 
general (I 3? note) ; the ideal of Marcus Aurelius is very similar: 
for him man acts as priest and servant of the gods (iii. 4), his 
conduct is serious and dignified (cepvos, i. 9, ii. 5): with him 
goodness is beautiful (ii. 1): man—even an emperor—should be 
avrapxys and need little for happiness (1. 16, ii. 5, ili. 4, vi. 30, dAdyous 
dpkovpevos, olov oikyoet, oTpwuvy, eo O7TL, Tpopy, brnpecia): hence he 
is éyxparns (i. 15), sober-minded (vfov év raat, i. 16, iv. 26, vi. 31): 
sound in judgment (tyéys, iv. 51, x. 35), of ordered beauty (xdcptos, 
iii. 7); he is an athlete in the noblest contest (iii. 4); he has the 
same dislike for profitless speculations (i. 7). The lists of moral 
virtues found in him correspond very much with those of these 
Epistles (iii. 6, Sucarvorvvy, aAnbeia, cwppocivy, avopela: Vv. 5, TO 
gepvov ... TO adiAydovov ... TO dAtyodeés, TO cdpeves, TO 
adAvapov: cf. v. 12, vil. 68). 

The writer wishes to say to his churches: You are settling 
down to join in the life of the Empire, to hold your own with 
your Pagan neighbours; therefore you must not fall short of 
their moral standard: your life must incorporate the highest 
virtues on which their teachers lay stress; nay more, it must 
aim at a standard of excellence which shall adorn the doctrine 
of your Saviour, because the Christian life is one of the chief 
means which will attract Pagans to Christ (I 6}, Tit 25820, and 
ef, 1-P.2* 9%): 

‘The true ecclesiastical life and the true Christian life and 
the true human life are all one and the same;”! but there lies 
behind the two former a motive in the relation to a personal 
Saviour from sin, which enabled Christianity to win its way to all 
classes of men to a degree which Stoic Ethics never touched.? 


THE AposTOLic TEACHING.—One means for securing this high 
level of character is loyalty to the Apostolic teaching. This is 
based upon “the words of the Lord Jesus Christ” (I 63, cf. 518), 
on the Gospel of St. Paul (I 27, II 1}% 28 31°), on the inspired 
Scriptures of the O.T. (I 518, II 318). It is expressed in stereo- 
typed phrases: it is 4 didacxadia (I 61):  xady 88. (I 4): 
9 bycaivovea (I 11°, II 4%, Tit 19 2!): % Kar’ etoeBecav (I 6%, Tit 11): 
} Tov swrnpos (Tit 2'): 6 Adyos rod Geod (II 2°, Tit 25): rips aAn- 
Geias (II 215): 7 dAnGera (I 3) 43, II 218 38 44 Tit 114): cf. éréyvwors 
dAnGeias (I 24, II 275 37): % wiorss (I 119 (?) 39 (?) gh © 610 41, TT 38. 


1 Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, p. 200. 

2 For a full account of the treatment of the Greek cardinal virtues by 
Philo and by the earliest Christian teachers, cf. Strong, Christian Ethics, 
Note on Lectures III. and IV. 
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Tit 118 22 (?)): 16 edayyédvov rhs Sdéys Tod paxapiov Geod (I 111) : 
9 wapayyeAia (I 15). It is already embodied in hymns (I 3)), 
in faithful sayings (I 115 31 49, II 24, Tit 38), and the germs of a 
creed seem to be implied in I 61%, II 41. 

In contrast to this there are false teachers and false teaching, 
but the allusions to their exact doctrines are not clear. They are 
teachers within the Church (cf. Acts 20%, Rev 22, which both show 
the existence of false teachers at Ephesus), some of whom have 
already been handed over to Satan (I 11% 29, II 2!", cf. Tit 3!) ; they 
lay great stress on the importance of their teaching (I 17, daBe- 
Bavotvrar), and make great efforts to attract followers (II 3°, Tit 
111), Some of them are Jews, others are not (Tit 11°): there is 
no reason for supposing all the allusions to be to one set; there 
were many varieties of false teaching in Ephesus (Acts 19! 9% 15 
and 2029 30), and there seem two distinct tendencies. 

(i) Jewish.—This is clearly marked in Titus (1 of é« ris 
mepitouns, 114 *Tovdaixots pvOors, 3° pdxas vouixas): the references 
to ‘‘myths and genealogies” in I 147 (where the teachers claim 
to be vopodidaoKador) 4", II 44 would most naturally be explained 
by the passages in Titus and probably do refer to Jewish 
Haggada, though they certainly are capable of adaptation to the 
Gnostic zons and genealogies and the Gnostic stress on know- 
ledge as the method of salvation (vd. notes ad /oc.). The falsely- 
called knowledge (I 6°) will in this case refer to Rabbinical 
pride in knowledge of the law. 

(ii) Gnostic.—Springing out of a belief in the evil of matter: 
this is the probable reference of I 41, where the reference to the 
prohibition of marriage and ascription of the source of the teach- 
ing to “devils” make it almost impossible to trace that source 
to Judaism. With this may be classed the denial of the literal 
Resurrection (II 2!”) and the possible allusion to magic (II 3°-}*), 
These are forms which 2nd century Gnosticism took (vd. notes 
ad loc.); but similar tendencies were in existence in the 1st 
century (cf. 1 Co 15!2, Col 28, Ro 14, Heb 133). 

Of our Epistles, 2 Ti is the least determinate and gives little 
guidance as to the nature of the teaching: Titus is markedly 
anti-Jewish ; 1 Ti. has the most definite statements, yet they are 
ambiguous and are capable of reference either to Jewish or 
Gnostic teaching ; if it was written after Titus and was intended 
as a general direction to all the Pauline churches, it may have 
intentionally widened the allusions in Titus, so as to make the 
warning applicable in different directions. But the main reason 
of this ambiguity is that the writer is not so much concerned 
with the doctrines as with the moral tendency of the rival 
teachings. On the one hand, the Apostolic teaching tends to 
produce excellence of character («aA7): it is sound and healthy 
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(tysatvovea), it is adapted to a religious standard (xar’ etoePeiav), 
its one aim is “love out of a pure heart” (I 15), the Lord has 
placed His own stamp upon it (II 2!%). To remain loyal to it 
appeals to the deep instinct which regards the care of a deposit 
as a solemn trust (cf. note on wapa@yxy, II 112). On the other 
hand, the false teaching is aimless (I 1°), empty of real substance 
(I 6%), useless (Tit 3°), ruinous to character (II 2!*); it springs 
out of failure to keep a good conscience (I 1}*), and leads to 
quibbling argumentation, to discord and ill-will (I 1* 64). The 
writer’s feeling is closely akin to that of Socrates towards the 
Sophists, of St. Paul towards the Corinthians who placed know- 
ledge before love (1 Co 8, Col 2), of Marcus Aurelius, who was 
grateful to Rusticus that he had first learnt from him the need 
of moral correction and amendment, and renounced sophistic 
ambitions (i. 7). 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION AND MInistry.—The Church ad- 
dressed is one organized community, an ecclesia of a God of life, 
God’s family (I 3°15); its members are of adeAgoi (4°), of muaroi 
(412, cf. 518 67), dyzor (51°), of Huerepor (Tit 3!). 

There are meetings for worship both evening and morning 
(I 5° rats mpocevyats vuxtos Kai yuépas); at them prayers and 
thanksgiving are combined (I 21); there is reading of Scripture, 
exhortation, teaching (I 41°); men and women worship together 
and the desire of women to teach is checked by the writer: it is 
not clear whether any man present might lead the prayers, or 
whether this was confined to a minister (I 28 note). 

Baptism is the method of salvation and new birth (Tit 3°), and 
an allusion to a baptismal profession of faith in God and in Christ 
Jesus is probable in I 6}, 

There are also meetings for discipline (é€variv mavrwv, I 
5%), though it is not clear whether these would be meetings of 
the whole Church or only of the presbyters. 


Ministry.—(a) The Apostle.—The Apostle, as receiving 
his commission from Jesus Christ, and as in the service of God 
(Tit 11, I 11, II 11), has the supreme authority. He lays stress 
on his own Gospel (I 11 27, II 11018 314, Tit 15), solemnly entrusts 
it to his delegates(I 118), hands over false teachers to Satan 
(I 1°), and, though contemplating a speedy return, sends to his 
delegate exact instructions and wishes about his teaching, the 
details of common worship, the choice of and discipline over the 
ministers. 

(6) The Prophets are referred to as having in the past pointed 
out Timothy to St. Paul for his work I 1!8 4, but there is no 
reference to any present action by them. 
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(c) The Apostle’s delegates, Timothy and Titus.—No official 
title is given to them: Timothy is called an “‘ Evangelist” (II 4°), 
aman of God(I 6!), the Lord’s servant (II 2%); his task is one 
of ministry (Siaxoviav, II 45). No title is given to Titus. They 
both have power given them to teach themselves, to hand on the 
Apostle’s Gospel, to control the teaching of others (I 1° II 24) ; 
to ordain ministers, to exercise discipline over them “with all 
authority” (I 517-25, II 42, Tit 215 3!°), both for reward and for 
punishment; to remit penalties once inflicted (?) (I 5"); to 
regulate the roll of widows(I 5%). Each is to be a model of 
character as well as of teaching (I 41%, Tit 27). 

But it is not clear whether they received special consecration 
for this task. No allusion is made to this.in the case of 
Titus: in the case of Timothy it is probably implied in I 138 4", 
II 18: he has had hands laid upon him by the Apostle and by 
presbyters at some time, but all these allusions may refer to some 
earlier event in his life. Nor is it clear what was their exact 
status. They may have been only temporary delegates sent to deal 
with temporary emergencies, as they had been sent before to the 
Church at Corinth, and 1 Ti 13 3!415 418, Tit 15 3!2 point this 
way (cf. II 41° where Titus is sent to Dalmatia) : or they may have 
received some permanent commission and consecration to act as 
the Apostle’s delegate at any place to which from time to time he 
might send them: and II 4!”, Tit 3!* may imply that, when they 
were recalled, someone else was put in their places ; or, lastly, it is 
possible that they had received permanent commission with per- 
manent localization at Ephesus and Crete, their recall being only 
temporary. II 45-6 seems to imply that Timothy would remain 
at his task after the Apostle’s death, though not necessarily at 
Ephesus. 1 Timothy and Titus favour the first of these views, 
2 Timothy the last, and a change may have been made in 
Timothy’s position when Paul returned to Ephesus ; but in any 
case they are “the instruments of an absent rather than the 
wielders of an inherent authority ” (Moberly), and it is ordination 
at some point in their lives which gives them grace and power, to 
the fact of which the Apostle can appeal. They are Vicars 
Apostolic rather than monarchical bishops, but they form the 
transition to the monarchical Episcopate of the 2nd century. 

(d) Local ministry—There are grades in the ministry: the 
éxicxomy is already an object of desire: the deacon, if he 
serves well, may pass to a higher grade (I 311%). But it is not 
clear whether there are two or three grades. Three titles are 
given, émickomos, mpeaBurepos, Sudkovos, but the first two may be 
different titles for one office. This is probable, as the duties 
assigned to each, and the requisite character of each, are almost 
identical; cf. I 327 with Tit 1®® ; and this is confirmed by the 
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absence of any reference to mpeoBirepo. in I 3738, and tc 
érioxorot in 1 517-21, On the other hand, it is noticeable that the 
bishop is always referred to in the singular with the definite 
article prefixed (rov éricxoroy, I 3°, Tit 17). 

The Bishop’s relation to the Church is like that of a father to 
a family: his duty is tpototac Gat, éryeAcio Gar, I 3% 5, to preside at 
meetings, to keep discipline, to take forethought for the whole, to 
teach (didaxrexdv), to exhort, to rebuke (Tit 1%): he represents 
the Church to the outside world (I 3”), and has to welcome Chris- 
tians coming from elsewhere (piAdéevov). lis is a task, anda 
noble task (kaAod epyov, I 3'). 

The Presbyters are a group of elders in each city (Tit 15, 
2 Ti 2°, cf. ro mpeoBurepiov, I 414): they are formally appointed 
(Tit 15, 1 Ti 572(?)) and tested before appointment (1 Ti 3! kai 
ovro.): their duty is to “preside” and to teach (1 Ti 5!"): they 
receive some honorarium, which is increased if their work is well 
done: they are liable to censure and formal judgment before the 
whole body (zd. 1922). They also take their part in laying hands 
on other ministers (1 Ti 4}4). 

It is then quite possible that these are two different titles for 
one status; and if so, ** presbyters” would be the title, springing 
out of the analogy of the Jewish synagogue, a small group 
of leading men chosen by the founder of each church to manage 
its affairs after he had gone: and “ bishops” would be a descrip- 
tion of their function as taking oversight. This is strongly 
supported by Acts 20!7 and *8; cf. Phil 14. But it would be 
frequently necessary for the church to be represented by some 
one officer, whether to manage the finances and exercise 
hospitality to strangers, or to preside at a meeting for exercising 
discipline, or more frequently still for presiding at the Eucharist 
(cf. 6 rpoeorus, Justin M. Afol. i. 67), and the title ‘the overseer ” 
would naturally be applied to the presbyter so acting, without 
implying any difference of grade or permanent status. This 
would explain the constant use of the singular. 

Deacons.—The existence of the office at Ephesus is assumed, 
and their duties are not defined. Stress is laid upon their char- 
acter, both as fitting them for their own work of assisting in church 
service and administration of charity, and as preparing them for 
the higher office of the presbyterate to which they may aspire. 
Their character, perhaps also their soundness in the faith, has to 
be formally tested before they can enter upon their office. They 
are not mentioned at all in the churches of Crete. 

(e) ALinistry of women.—(i) ‘The ministry of deaconesses is 
almost certainly referred to in 1 Ti 314, but no definition of their 
duties or of the method of their appointment is given. 

(ii) Wrdo7s.—There is already in existence an order of 
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Church Widows whose names are kept on a regular list. The 
writer’s aim is to limit this list. It is possible that those on the 
list were used for deeds of kindness to others, but this is not 
clearly stated. The main purpose of the order was eleemosynary. 
No one is to be placed on it who is under sixty years of age, 
or who can be supported by her own relations: only excellence 
of character qualifies for admission. 


For fuller details cf. the notes on each passage. The follow- 
ing books should be consulted: Bp. Lightfoot, Zhe Christian 
Ministry; Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, cc. xi. xii; Hatch, 
The Bampton Lectures, 1880; Lindsay, Zhe Church and the 
Ministry in the Early Centuries, 1903; \owrie, Zhe Church and 
its Organisation (based on Sohm’s Kirchenrecht), 1904 ; Harnack, 
Constitution and Law of the Church, Eng. tr., 1910; Swete, Zhe 
Early History of the Church and Ministry, Essay I1., 1918 ; Gore, 
The Church and the Ministry, c. v.. 1919; Headlam, Zhe 
Bampton Lectures, Cc. ii., 1920. 


For the previous use of the words éricxoros and mpecBurepo 
in connexion with religious officials, cf. Deissmann, B.S. s.vv., 
A1.M. s.vv.; Gore, bi sup., ed.2, Note K. 


Theology.—(i) The conception of God is mainly that of the 
O.T., with the sense of His Fatherhood deepened by the revelation 
of Christ, and with more abstract qualities emphasized, perhaps 
through the influence of Greek philosophy upon Jewish thought. 
In essence He is One only (I 2° 64): a God of life (I 315 41%) : 
the Happy God (I 11): immortal, invisible (I 618), In 
manifestation He is creator of all things (I 44), holding them in 
life (I 618), giving them bountifully for man’s enjoyment (I 61”). 
He is father of men, willing all to be saved (I 24): true to His 
promises (Tit 12): the King of all the ages (I 1!" 616): revealing 
Himself at His own times (iddous xarpois, Tit 1%): Christians are 
His elect (II 2!°, Tit 11): He is their saviour in the fullest sense 
(I 41°): the Church is His family (I 355, II 215-19): its ministers 
are His slaves (II 274), His stewards (Tit 1’, I 14), His “men” 
(I 611, II 3!7?): He issues His commands to them (xar’ éxitayny, 
forma itt 1): Hevgives them’ His! sifts (Il 1 ")2 Hevis: the 
source of grace, mercy, and peace (I 1%, I] 12, Tit 14): the giver 
of repentance to those who have gone astray (II 2%): the object 
of hope (I 55): the future Judge (cf. I 54). 

(ii) The conception of Christ is primarily that of the Jewish 
Messiah—Xpuoros ‘Incots almost always, “Inoots Xpiords rarely, 
never “Inaots alone or Xpiords alone (cf. Harrison, p. 57)—but 
the Messiah as one with God in His universal love and work ; 
perhaps also modified by an intentional contrast with the deified 
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Roman Emperor (Tit 2!% note). He is thought of as existing 
before all time (II 1°): His earthly life was a manifestation (I 3), 
a coming into the world (I 115); yet He was truly man, able to 
represent all mankind before God (I 2°). His teaching is perhaps 
referred to (I 6%): His true confession before Pontius Pilate 
(I 61%): His self-sacrifice (1 26): His atoning death (Tit 2). 
But He is mainly thought of as the Risen Lord; the mediator 
between God and man (I 25); the saviour, the source with the 
Father of grace, mercy, and peace: the giver of wisdom (II 27): 
the source of life itself (II 111°): the inspirer of courage (II 28) : 
the object of our faith (I 116) and of our hope (I 11): for whose 
final appearing Christians long (II 48), because He guards safely 
our deposit (II 11%), and with the Father will be the righteous 
Judge, giving the crown of righteousness to the righteous and 
rewarding the wicked according to their deeds (II 118 484). He 
is called “the glory of our great God and Saviour,” or perhaps 
‘our great God and Saviour” (Tit 2!8 note). 

(iii) To the Holy Spirit there is little allusion ; He may be 
referred to in I 3! as the inspirer of Christ’s perfect life. He is 
the source of the inspiration of Christian prophets (I 41): to all 
Christians He is the source of the renewal given in Baptism 
(Tit 35), and the indwelling power which enables them to be 
loyal to their trust (II 1}*). 


Date.—On the assumption of the Pauline authorship the date 
must be subsequent to St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome and 
before his death, and will fall between a.D. 60 and 64. But 
deferring this problem, the evidence is very uncertain. Any 
date between 60 and 115 is possible ; between 60 and go probable. 

External evidence.—The surest starting-point is the rejection 
of their Pauline authorship by Marcion. This implies their exist- 
ence and their attribution to St. Paul by others before A.D. 140. 
About the same date they were included in Syriac and Latin 
versions. Further, there are striking coincidences with their 
language to be found in the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, 
which make it probable that they were well known before a.p. 
115. There are again possible reminiscences of their language 
and a real sympathy of tone between them and the Epistle of 
Clement, A.D. 95. (For reference, cf. von Soden, Hac.,p. 151; Zhe 
New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 137 ; Harrison, pp. 177, 
178; Von der Goltz, 7: und U. x11. iii., pp. 107-18, 186-94.) 

Internal evidence.—(a) Church organization. — A regular» 
ministry of at least two grades is already in existence: the 
presbyters are salaried: they are liable to discipline: they form 
a higher grade to which deacons may be advanced: the position 
of érioxoros is already an object of desire; only those who are 
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not newly-converted may be appointed to office. There are 
many widows, some of more than sixty years of age; some have 
already been untrue to their profession. This implies a Church 
of some years’ standing, but is possibly consistent with a period 
of twelve years, which may have elapsed between the first founda- 
tion of the Ephesian Church by St. Paul and his imprisonment 
at Rome. On the other hand, the uncertainty of the exact 
position held by Timothy and Titus, and the uncertainty of the 
relation of the érioxoros to the mpeoBvrepor, and the need of 
regulating the worship of men and women, are quite different 
from the situation implied in the letters of Ignatius, and point 
to a date not later than the 1st century. The need of the 
enforcement of prayer for the Empire points to a time before 
Clement’s letter. 

(6) Relation to the outside world.—The chief danger of false 
teaching comes from Judaism ; there are also traces of Gnosticism, 
but in an incipient form, not nearly so developed as in Marcion. 
The Church is settling down to play an active part in the world: 
it prays for the Empire; its members are encouraged to loyalty 
and active service as citizens; the characteristic of Christian life 
embodies all the virtues of Stoicism: ‘‘The writer is a type of 
the time when the ethical voice of a noble Hellenism and the 
Roman instinct for organization are uniting themselves with the 
Christianity which had sprung as religion out of Judaism” (von 
Soden): the notes of the Christian character already found in 
the Corinthian Church in the time of Clement of Rome (c. 1) 
recall those of these Epistles. Some of the best illustrations of 
the writer’s meaning are to be found in Ignatius or Tertullian or 
Cyprian (cf. notes on I 2! 522, Tit 3%): but there is no indica- 
tion that those imply customs which had arisen in the znd 
century. Tertullian often adds cautions to guard against dangers 
which might arise from the language of the Epistles; cf. Tert. de 
Idol. c. 8: “ cavere debemus ne quid scientibus nobis ab aliquibus 
de manibus nostris in rem idolorum postuletur.” Jd. 12: “ut 
non usque ad idololatriz affinitates necessitatibus largiamur.” 
7b. 15: ‘‘subditos magistratibus ... sed intra limites discipline, 
quousque ab idololatria separamur.” In the same way a com- 
parison of the advice to slaves in I 61+? as compared with that in 
Ignatius and Polycarp points to an earlier date. 

(c) Literary dependence.—(a) The Gospels.—There is no refer- 
ence to the existence of written Gospels: in I 518 a saying 
recorded in St. Luke’s Gospel is quoted ; possibly as Scripture, 
though probably not (vzd. note): I 6° possibly implies a collection 
of the Lord’s discourses, and Q may have been known to the 
writer; but the coincidences with the Gospel sayings are quite 
explicable as due to oral tradition. The more striking are: 
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I 26 (= Mk 1045), 48 (= Lk 18%), 55 (= Lk 257), 518 (=Lk 107; 
Lk agrees verbally, Mt differs), 617-19 (=Lk 127021), IT 2!9 
(=Mt 7%), IT 418 (=Mt 61), Tit 1 (=Mk 7, Lk 11*), 3° 
(=Jn 35). The Johannine phrases 7AGev cis tov Koopov, I 1°: 
epavepwOn év capxi, | 3', are found in quotations from “ faithful 
sayings” or “ hymns.” 

(6) The Epistles.—There are many coincidences of thought 
and language with St. Paul’s Epistles, especially with Ro., 1 Co., 
Eph., Phil. Nearly all the reminiscences of the O.T. are of 
passages quoted by St. Paul: I 248, cf. r Co 118: I 2", cf. 
2 Co 11°: I 5®, ef 2 Co 13!: PG) ch Ro 2": 1h 2" cine 
Tit 114, cf. Col 2: Tit 25, cf. Ro 2% Frequent coincidences 
occur with St. Paul’s own language : 

with Ro.: I 1) 17 = Ro 1676: 15= Ro 13!: 18= Ro 716: 25= Ro 
3%: 27= Ro gl. 
II 18= Ro 18: 17 = Ro8}: 18= Ro 16: 19= Ror6™: 
114= Ro BU: 211-13 = Ro 68 817, 
Tit 14+=Ro 16%: 15=Ro 14”; 3!= Ro 134. 
with 1 Co. 4 1 B=1:C6 7515: oS 7 Co 1A oe 
1 Co To: 58 = 7: Coig® gM 7 Golgi 
II 246= 1 Cog’: Tit ?#=1 Co 6: 
with 2 Co.: 1 174=2 Go 44, 
with Eph.: II 18= Eph 4!: II 19=Eph 1‘ 28: Tit 33=Eph 2°: 
Tits*=Eoh a s™, 
with Phil.: II 46= Phil 1 2¥”. 
Of these, one or two passages (I 27, II 48, Tit 17-8 35) suggest the 
possibility of conscious literary imitation ; but they, like the rest, 
are consistent with a general acquaintance with the Pauline 
language. They certainly imply a date when these Epistles were 
well known, and in II 21-18 we have a faithful saying formed out 
of Pauline phrases. Fora fuller list of coincidences, cf. Harrison, 
pp. 167-175; but many are included by him which are probably 
accidental. 

The relation to 1 Peter is less clear. 1 Ti and Tit both 
deal like 1 P with the duties of family life and of obedience to 
government; I, like 1 P, deals with the dress of women with 
some linguistic similarity, but not sufficient to suggest depen- 
dence. ‘Tit has also many points in common with r P: “the 
peculiar people” (Tit 2, 1 P 2%): salvation by baptism (Tit 3°, 
t P 13 321): the stress on hope, on redemption from lawlessness 
(Tit 214, 1 P 118). Cf. Dr. Bigg, ZC.C., p. 21, who believes in a 
conscious connexion between Tit and 1 P; von Soden, Handc., 
p. 174, who thinks this also true of 1 Ti; and Harrison, pp. 175-6. 
But it is doubtful whether there is more than the use of current 
Christian language ; there may be a common dependence of each 
on some earlier Christian manual of duties; and as between the 
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two, there is no clear mark of priority. The only certain indica 
tion of date from literary dependence is that the Epistles are late1 
than the second and third groups of Pauline letters. 


Authorship.—In face of the many points of connexion with 
the Pauline Epistles, the alternative theories of the authorship 
resolve themselves into two. 

(a) They were written by St. Paul, after the other letters, all 
late in his life, 2 Ti in the face of death. ‘These are my last 
instructions to my most trusted sons.” This theory is consistent 
with the possibility of later additions to the original letter. 

(5) They were written at the end of the rst or beginning of 
the 2nd century by some Pauline Christian anxious to guard 
against false tendencies of teaching and a low standard of life ; 
for this purpose writing in Paul’s name in order to strengthen his 
own authority, and perhaps incorporating genuine fragments of 
Paul’s letters. This would scarcely have been regarded as a 
forgery, but only as equivalent to saying, “This is what Paul 
would say to you, if he were now alive.” 

The farewell address of St. Paul to the elders of Ephesus 
Ac 2017-88, has many points of contact with the Past. Epp. They 
would be a natural sequel to it by St. Paul himself, or it might 
have been taken by an imitator as a model on which the Epistles 
were framed: cf. the appeal to his own past sufferings (Ac 201% 28, 
2 Ti 341 47); his anticipation of future false teachers and apos- 
tasy (20%, 1 Ti 4}, 2 Ti 31); his eagerness to fulfil his course 
and his ministry (2024, 1 Ti 11? dcaxoviav, 2 Ti 4° dpdpov): his 
sense of his independence (20** *4, 1 Ti 67): his stress on “the 
church of God,” “the peculiar people” (2078, 1 Ti 3', Tit 214): 
the interchange of zpecBurepo. and éricxoro: his deposit with 
God (20%, 2 Ti 112): his stress on the true use of money (20%, 
t Ti 69% 10. 17-19), 

Either they are genuine “letters” or artificial “Epistles” 
(like the Avs Poetica of Horace): the nearest analogy to their 
form is the letter of Ignatius to Polycarp, which strongly favours 
the first alternative. 

External evidence.—The evidence of Church writers is the 
same as for the other letters of St. Paul. They are all quoted as St. 
Paul’s by Irenzeus (c. Her. Pref. ii. 14. 7, iv. 16. 3 (1 Timothy)): 
iii. 2. 3, iii. 14. 1 (2 Timothy); i. 16. 3 (Titus)). They were in- 
corporated, with St. Paul’s name embodied in them, in Latin 
and Syriac Versions of the 2nd century: their existence is 
almost certainly implied by coincidences with their language in 
Barnabas, Ignatius, Polycarp (cf. WZ. im Apostolic Fathers, 
pp. 12-14, 71-73, 95-98), and probably in Clement (ef. 
Harrison, p. 177), so that it is probably carried back to a 1st 
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century date, when a mistake about their authorship is unlikely 
No other author’s name has ever been suggested. 

On the other hand, there were doubts from early in the 
2nd century. The Pauline authorship of all was denied by 
Basilides and Marcion (Tert. adv. Marc. v. 21); that of 1 and 
2 Timothy by Tatian, who accepted Titus (Jerome, Prol. ad 
Titum), and by other heretics, ot 476 trav aiperéwv Tas rpos Tidbeov 
aGerotow émiatoAds (Clem. Alex. Sfrom. ii. 11). This may have 
been due, as Tertullian, Clement, and Jerome assert, to dislike of 
their teaching ; or to some special source of knowledge, such as 
Marcion seems to have had about the destination of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. Dislike of the doctrine would naturally have 
led Marcion to treat them as he did the other Epistles, erasing 
sections rather than repudiating the whole. 

Internal evidence.—The Pauline authorship is not only stated 
in the Salutation of each letter, but in 1 and 2 Timothy is implied 
in constant personal references either to St. Paul’s own life 
(I 1.1216 27, [[ 18-11. 12.1518 310 46-89-18) or to his relations 
with Timothy (I 1318 314 46-16 528 612.20, J] 15.13. 18 21 310. 11, 14), 
These references spring out of the situation; they are natural to 
an old man entrusting an important task to a younger; they 
correspond with the traits of St. Paul’s character as seen in the 
earlier letters. There is the same practical wisdom, the same 
sense of the dependence of character on doctrine, the same self- 
consciousness recalling his own unworthiness, asserting his own 
commission, bursting out into doxologies, dependent on the 
affection of others, trusting them with great tasks, very sensitive 
to any failure in loyalty to himself, very confident of Christ’s 
protecting grace, with loving eyes fixed on His appearing. The 
references are equally true to the character of Timothy as known 
elsewhere ; he is young, not strong in health, timid, needing self- 
discipline, needing also encouragement and reminder of all that 
has prepared him for his task, of all his past training and loyalty, 
yet withal a ‘‘genuine” and “loved” son whom he can trust. 
Cf. Ro 167! 6 ovvepyds pov: 1 Co 4)" réxvov ayarnrov Kat murrov év 
kupiw: 161° Br€érere iva dbdBus yévytat Tpos buds, TO yap Epyov Kupiov 
épyaterar ws ey: Phil 220-22, The personal references to Titus 
are much slighter, 1° 3)%-18: a comparison of 2! pydeis cov 
repippoveirw With I 4)? pndets wou ris vedrnTos Katadpoveirs, and 
the absence of €Aeos in the salutation, perhaps imply an older 
and stronger man ; and this corresponds with the impression con- 
veyed in rt and 2 Co. (For a careful examination of these 
personal references, cf. Parry, c. 2.) 

The doctrinal background is essentially Pauline. The 
“goodness” of all creation (I 4%, Tit 15), the universalism of 
salvation (I 2'*7), the Divine initiative in it (II 19, Tit 35), the 
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Divine overruling of the world and its history (I 1!” 615, Tit 1°), 
the conception of Christ’s nature and work as the Risen 
Lord ( I 3!° II 28), the thought of the Church as a family (I 3}! 
5!) and as the inheritor of the promises made to the Jewish 
nation (Tit 2!4), are no longer discussed, but are all implied as 
the basis of Christian life. There is the same stress as in Col. 
and Eph. on the importance of a regulated family life: in one 
respect, indeed, there is a difference ; here younger widows are 
advised to remarry, in 1 Co 7°% 4° all widows were advised to 
remain unmarried, but that passage recognized the widow’s 
freedom, and that advice was given under the expectation of a 
speedy Parousia of Christ. As we have seen (p. xv), there has 
been an advance, a change towards a more regulated life, a 
closer intercourse with the heathen world; but this would be 
quite natural in one who was a Roman citizen and brought up 
in Tarsus, a centre of Stoic Teaching. 

Equally Pauline is the stress upon organization and discipline. 
He had impressed this upon his churches from the first (1 Th 512-15, 
2 Th 3°14); he had called upon the Corinthian Church to join 
in the severe exercise of discipline (1 Co 5%-5): in his estimate of 
spiritual gifts he had ranked those that were organized, regular, 
that made for edification and for peace, above the more showy 
and emotional (1 Co 1278 141-85); the ministers were regarded as 
gifts of the Ascended Lord to the Church.(Eph 4"). He is the 
Apostle of Subordination no less than the Apostle of Christian 
freedom :! these Epistles are (as Sir Wm. Ramsay has said) only 
an expansion of the message sent to Archippus, “‘ Take heed to 
the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil it” (Col 417): and such stress would naturally increase with 
the prospect of his own death (cf. Mk 3°14). The details of the 
organized ministry correspond with those of Ro 16! (deaconess) : 
Phil 1! émeoxorors Kal diaxdvos: cf. 1 Co 1615, Col 417, Ac 14% 
2017. 2, unless (which is unlikely, cf. p. xx) the single bishop 
constitutes a separate grade. The position of widows is more 
defined than in 1 Co 7; but it is apparently being regulated in a 
very early stage, and Ac 6! 9*° bear witness to the eleemosynary 
care for widows, and to their charitable activities, in the earliest 
days of the Church. 

The style raises a more difficult problem. There are slight 
differences between II and I and Tit., II being more intricate 
in structure and often less clear in expression; but this is not 
more than is due to a difference of mood, and is very parallel 
to the difference between 1 and 2 Th. The style of the three 
may therefore be treated together, and clearly it is more like 


1 €\evdepia and its cognates occur twenty-eight times in the earlier Epistles, 
broray7 and its cognates twenty-two. 
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that of St. Paul than that of any other N.T. writer, if it is 
compared, as it ought to be compared, not with either the 
argumentative parts of previous letters (e.g. Ro 1-9, Gal.) or the 
parts written under strong personal provocation (2 Co 1-7, 
10-13), but with the more quiet and practical sections (e.g. 
Ro 10-15, 2 Co 8. 9). There is the same basing of practice 
upon doctrine, the same personal touches with references to 
his own past life, the same sense of his own responsibility, 
a similar fondness for adapting O.T. language, a similar use of 
Rabbinical Haggada and of quotations from classical writers 
(1 44, Tit 112), the same love of oxymoron (Céca teOvyxev, I 5°: 
ipyat pavOdvover (1b. 18) érl xaraotpopi Tav dxovdvtwy, II 2"), 
the same play on a word and its cognates (I 18 © vopos .. . 
vopinws . . . dvdpors: 1 1116 erurrevOnv, must Ov, amiotia, Tia TEWs, 
miorés, murtevev: 1 617-18 zovaiows, tAovTov, TAOVELws, TAoUTELV 
év épyos xaAois), the same ‘Hellenistic’ idiom rather than 
that of literary Greek. But the vocabulary offers striking 
differences. About 850 words are used: of these over 170 
are not used in N.T. writers, over 300 (including these 170) 
not in the earlier letters, only about 50 are common to St. 
Paul and the writer alone; again, where 1 and 2 Th. show 8 
dimaé Neyopeva to a page, Gal. Ro. r and 2 Co. from 11 to 12, 
Phil. 13, these Epistles show from 1g to 21. St. Paul shows, 
indeed, always a great choice of vocabulary and fondness for 
different groups of words at different times: thus of the words 
that he uses (about 2500), 1257 occur only in some one Epistle ;! 
and whereas the proportion of dag Xeydueva is 1 for 1°55 
verses in these Epistles, in 2 Co. it is 1 for every 3°66, in 
1 Co. 1 for 5°53.2. Much is due to a difference of subjects 
treated, and a somewhat similar but scarcely an equal variety 
has been shown to exist in Shakespeare (Zxfository Times, June 
1896, p. 418) and in the different parts of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia (Butler’s Paradise, p. xc). But the difference ex- 
tends beyond mere words, it includes many stereotyped and 
technical phrases ; cf. p. xvi, and add “Iycod 7 éAmis jor (I 11), 
riv Kadi otparetavy (I 11%), Karpots idtos (I 2°), % texvoyovia 
(? 215), 7d rhs edoeBelas puorryprov (31°), 7 evepyeoia (? 67), 7H 
rapabykn (629), 4 rod SiaBdrov wayis (I 3’, IL 27°), o rod Geod 
avOpwros (II 31", cf. I 611), cada epya (passim), and formulas of 
quotation (muords 6 Adyos). Further, the same thought is ex- 
pressed differently, wapa@yxn takes the place of zapddoots, 
Srorvrwots of Tiros, Tupotabar of PvaotcGa, 6 viv aidv of 6 
aidv obros, xapw exew Of ebyapioreiv, dearorns of KUpwos, Ou iv 

1 Ueber die Sprache in den Fastoralbriefen, von Dr. F. Torm, Zésch. N v ég 


Wissenschaft, 1918, p. 229 sqq- 
2 Kolling, ap. Wess, p. 51. 
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aitiav of ware, duo and dpa: there is no use of av, avtt, cumpoo ber, 
éws (prep.), dzws, ovv (a few compounds of ovr), wo7ep, all 
of which are fairly common in St. Paul. 

This linguistic argument against the Pauline authorship has 
been greatly strengthened by the proof that the vocabulary 
shows a much greater approximation to the vocabulary of 
Christian and other writers of the 2nd century than to that 
of the earlier letters. Thus of 175 dma€ Aeydpeva in these 
Epp., 61 occur in the Apostolic Fathers, 61 in the Apologists, 
32 of which are not in the Apostolic Fathers, making 93 in all 
(Harrison, pp. 68 ff., 150, 151); and 82 words which are not 
found either in the N.T. or in these Christian writers are 
found in Pagan writers of the 2nd century (2. p. 161). This 
though very striking is not quite convincing, as these Epistles 
may have influenced the Christian writers, and as there is no 
evidence that the words are not earlier than the 2nd century. 

The conclusion is difficult. There is no word impossible to 
St. Paul, no word not natural to him. ‘There are indeed three 
words which soon acquired a technical ecclesiastical meaning, 
Budpos, vedduros, atperexos, but it is doubtful whether any of 
these has that meaning here; they are on the way to it, but have 
scarcely arrived. Much change of vocabulary, including even 
particles, is due to the kind of letter, not argumentative or 
impassioned but full of practical warning and guidance, not 
written to churches or to private friends but to close intimate 
fellow-workers (this would explain the use of stereotyped 
phrases) ; much may be due to lapse of a few years tending to 
introduce fixity of phrase and formula; something, perhaps, to 
the freedom used by the amanuensis,—it is a natural suggestion 
from II 4!° (if that is a part of the whole letter) that St. Luke 
was the amanuensis of 2 Ti, and there is a considerable quantity 
of Lucan non-Pauline words in all these Epistles (cf. Holtzmann, 
p. 96, who quotes 34, including 8v nv airiay, dv tTpdrov, émi wXetov, 
Cwoyoveiv, eripaiverOar, cwppoorvyn, piravOpwria); but I doubt 
whether St. Paul would have allowed much freedom to an 
amanuensis. Some of the dag Xeyoueva are also semi-quota- 
tions from faithful sayings, from liturgical doxologies and hymns, 
very possibly from existing manuals on the qualifications for 
various Offices. The argument from style is in favour of the 
Pauline auth rship, that from vocabulary strongly, though not 
quite conclusively, against it. 

[For tbe: arguments against, cf. Holtzmann, PZ. i. § 7; 
Nageli, dex Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, pp. 85-88, Gottingen, 
1905; Moffatt, Zztrod. to N.T., 1911; Harrison, Zhe Problem of 
the Pastoral Epistles, 1922 (far the most thorough, making 
previous discussions out of date): for the arguments for, cf. G. G. 

Cc 
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Findlay in Sabatier, Zhe Apostle Paul, 1891; James, The 
Genuineness and Authorship of the Pauline Epistles, 1906; P. 
Torm, ‘‘ Ueber die Sprache in den Pastoral-Briefen,” Zéschr. fiir 
NT Wissenschaft, 1918, p. 225.] 


The vocabulary in all the letters, and the impression, especi- 
ally in 1 Ti, of a comparatively late stage in Church life, favour 
a late date; on the other hand, the lapse of years since the 
earlier letters and since the foundation of the Church at Ephesus, 
combined with the quickness of development which marks the 
early growth ofa religious community, especially when face to 
face with other organized religious communities, as the Christian 
Church was face to face with the Jewish synagogue and the 
Pagan mysteries, make it possible to place these letters within 
St. Paul’s lifetime, at any rate on the assumption that he was 
released from the first Roman imprisonment ;! and the personal 
notes embodied in the substance of the letters, the doctrinal 
assumptions, the stress on character and ordered life, the in- 
corporation of the best elements of Stoic morality, are all in 
favour of St. Paul. In this Commentary the whole of the 
Epistles are treated as coming direct from St. Paul’s hand; 
that is what their author intended, whoever he was. But the 
strength of the case against them, especially as presented by 
Mr. Harrison, is doubtless very great, and every student should 
carefully examine his reconstruction of them as represented in 
his Appendix IV. He will see at once the extent of the non- 
Pauline vocabulary, the dependence of the author on Pauline 
phrases, and the possibility of separating genuine fragments 
from the rest. Yet he will feel also the artificiality of the way in 
which Pauline phrases are borrowed and ofien slightly altered, 
the great improbability of the invention of such a detail as I 528 
(unxere bOpomdra . . . aoGevetas), and of the separation of ITI 418-15 

1 The question of the release of St. Paul from the Roman imprisonment 
of Ac 28 is not of primary importance with regard to the authorship of these 
letters. For (i) either on the supposition of the Pauline or of a non-Pauline 
authorship it is possible that 2 Ti 4°*! (for which the release is mainly needed) 
consists of notes written at a different date and incorporated afterwards, 
whether intentionally or accidentally, by a later editor or scribe. (ii) The 
arguments from the state of the ecclesiastical organization and from the 
vocabulary would still remain. 

Yet there seems no valid reason for doubting the tradition that St. Paul 
was released. It is a natural inference from Ac 28° (cf. Parry, p. xv); it is 
at least a possible, though perhaps not the most probable, inference from 
Clem. Rom. 1. 5, érl 7d répua Tijs dUcews EXOHv: it is the natural interpretation 
of the Muratorian Canon, ‘* profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam” ; and 
if Dr. Gifford (Sfeaker’s Comm., Romans, pp. 24-29) is right, as seems very 
probable, in treating Ro 16 as a letter written by St. Paul to Rome after his 


release, w th messages to the friends whom he had made during the two years’ 
imprisonment, this supplies first-hand evidence of contemporary date. 
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from 2- 21a if they were parts of one genuine letter carefully pre- 
served because it was genuine. Yet neither for problems of 
doctrine nor of exegesis is the question of primary importance ; if 
they were not written as they stand by St. Paul, they probably in- 
corporate some earlier notes of his (v. 2/ra, p. xxxil) ; the whole 
was written by one who thought himself a devoted follower ol 
St. Paul, whose mind was steeped in the very language of St. 
Paul’s letters, who has tried to express his spirit ; and this attempt 
was accepted by the Church as true to its memory of what St. 
Paul had been and taught. They may seem to lay more stress 
on a regulated life and an ordered ministry than the earlier 
letters ; but those letters showed him from the first conscious of 
the need of such regulation, and the consciousness grows with 
each letter; the regulation of community life in x and 2 Th. is 
followed by that of citizen life in Ro., of family life in Col. and 
Eph. (cf. W. Lock, St Paul, the Master Builder, c. 4). As 
the thought of the imminent Parousia recedes before the sense 
of the work to be done in the world and the sense of the reality 
of the abiding Presence of Christ in the heart, so the problem of 
the Christian society to the world around it becomes more 
pressing. The experience of many a missionary in China or in 
India in the present day shows how quickly the converting 
missionary has to organize and regulate his group of converts 
(cf. T. M. Lindsay, Ze Church and the Ministry, 1903, p. 139). 
All the letters are a sufficient proof that the mystic who lives ‘in 
Christ,” in whom ‘‘ Christ” lives, is also the practical statesman, 
caring for all the Churches, providing things honest in the sight 
of men; the chief message of him who was constrained by the 
love of Christ has been defined as loyalty to the Christian 
society (cf. Royce, Zhe Problem of Christianity) ; and this picture 
of the man and of his message is reproduced in these letters. 


Integrity.—On the theory of Pauline authorship there is a 
priori little reason to doubt the integrity. A private letter by an 
Apostle would naturally be preserved entire; yet when it was 
first made public and canonica] an editor might add his com- 
ments and illustrations and bring up to date some of the regula- 
tions. Thus Professor C. H. Turner (Zraugural Lecture, Oxford, 
1920, p. 21) conjectures that ucrds 6 Adyos, which occurs in all 
three letters, is an editorial note ; so might be the illustrations of 
individuals introduced by év éorw, I 1%, II 2!8. It is also quite 
possible that fragments of other letters should have been com- 
bined, whether intentionally or accidentally, at the end of the 
genuine letter. 

On the theory of the non-Pauline authorship of the letters as 
they stand, the problem will differ in each, according as the later 
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editor has or has not attempted to incorporate earlier Pauline 
fragments. 
Each letter must therefore be considered separately. 


1 Zimothy.—Assuming the Pauline authorship there is no con- 
clusive reason for treating any part as a later insertion. Yet the 
formula iors 6 Adyos, 1} 3! 4%, and the illustration introduced 
by év éorw, 12, may be editorial notes: so possibly the additional 
note about dcaxdvor and the reasons alleged for it in 3! 18 (72. 
duaxovynoavres and Babpuor) 6! (7.6. der avy Fyoarv) ; also the whole 
section 59-16 the regulation of the viduate, the section which 
more than any other suggests a late date; and the apparent 
reference to future false teaching in 41°; and the allusion to 
“knowledge falsely so called” in 6” 

Assuming the non-Pauline authorship there is less ground stil! 
for doubting the integrity, though it is almost incredible that 11° 
523 are not genuinely Pauline; and von Harnack, who dates the 
writing of the Epistle between go and roo, still regards the 
sections on the bishops and deacons (c. 3), and the discipline over 
the presbyters (c. 5), and the last verses (6'7-*!), as additions of 
a later writer between A.D. 140 and 150 (CAronologie, 1. pp. 480- 
8c). Critics have separated a genuine Pauline letter in 1110 18-0 
4i16 63-16. 20 (so Hesse, quoted by Moffatt, Z.2V. 7:, p. 406), or 
even two, one written from Corinth (13 18-20 21-10 412 51-8. 4e-6. 11-18. 
19-23. 24.) and one from Caesarea (1/217 31416 gl-ll. 15-16 gif. 617-19 
p5-1l_ 62-16. 20. 21) (so Knoke af. Moffatt, /c.). But such re-arrange- 
ment is most unlikely, and the uniformity of style is almost 
conclusive against such hypothesis (so Moffatt, /.c., and Harrison). 

There are, however, very possibly some dislocations of the 
text. Ewald would transpose 1311 and 11217, and place 3!4-4" 
after 62, but without any necessity. More probably 617-19 should 
follow or precede 61 2, 523 might follow 41%, 516 after 5% Parry 
would arrange the section 5% in the order ® * & 7 5. 6 9 


2 Timothy.—The Pauline authorship of the whole Epistle as 
written at one and the same time in its present form is open to two 
objections: (a) Throughout the whole two different thoughts 
are intertwined; the one, “come and join me at Rome,” the 
other, “ Do your work as an Evangelist at Ephesus and hand on 
your work to others.” These are not really inconsistent, as the 
absence from Ephesus for a visit to Rome may have been the 
reason for the command to hand on his teaching to others, and 
the advice about the nature of the teaching may be meant chiefly 
for those who were to take Timothy’s place. But the possibility 
remains that two letters have been combined, one private and 
personal (4°?!) to which the personal greeting belongs (?*), the 
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other more general and pastoral (1!-48) to be communicated to 
others with the plural greeting (22). If these two are separated 
the apparent inconsistency disappears. 

(6) But, further, there are great difficulties about the unity of 
4°21, It is difficult to fit the allusions into St. Paul’s life, as 
known from the Acts, and there are inconsistencies within the 
paragraph itself. The command in 2! seems scarcely needed after 
that in %, 1! scarcely consistent with 2!; the double salutation 
in 72 needs explanation. It is therefore most probable that an 
earlier note, or perhaps more than one earlier note, from Paul 
to Timothy, has been, whether intentionally or unintentionally, 
added to the main letter at the end, as apparently Ro 16 was 
added to 1-15. ‘The most probable suggestion is that of Mr. 
Harrison (P. £//.), who distinguishes three separate notes written 
at separate times, which can be fitted into the structure of the Acts: 

(i) 15: 14. 15. 20. 21a, written by St. Paul, while in Macedonia 
(Ac 19%), after visiting Troas (2 Co 2!) on the third missionary 
journey, to Timothy after he had returned from Corinth to 
Ephesus. This is possible, but it is hard to account for the 
separation of the two parts of one short note 13-15. 20. 2la when 
reproduced. (For a very similar reconstruction, cf. McGiffert, 
Christianity tin the Apostolic Age, p. 409.) 

(Gi ss written’ from Czsarea, (Ac. 2375)” ‘the ‘first 
defence referring to Ac 221, the Lord’s standing by him to the 
appearance in Ac 23". This is the least happy suggestion. The 
verses include what is called elsewhere (p. 28) the non-Pauline 
meaning of zAnpodopyby, and St. Paul could scarcely have ex- 
pected any one to stand by him on the occasion of Ac 22}, 

(iii) 9 10. 11.12.21, written early in the imprisonment at Rome 
to Timothy at Lystra, pressing him to come quickly. This leaves 
the apparent inconsistency between and #! still existing. 

Without feeling entirely satisfied with all these details, I am 
inclined to think that 922 consists of earlier notes, and to 
regard the whole Epistle as Pauline, 1-48 written from Rome, 
during a second imprisonment, 49°? at some earlier times. 


Those who treat the present form of the letter as due to a 
later editor still think that it retains some earlier Pauline frag- 
ments besides those in 4%?%. Various suggestions will be 
found in Moffatt (Z.. 7, p. 400); but Mr. Harrison’s is again 
the most probable. He treats the following as a farewell letter to 
Timothy, from St. Paul at the end of the first Roman impris- 
onment, after his final trial and condemnation: 11% 2 16-18 310. 11 
418. But the allusions to Timothy’s childhood and parentage 
(1 31415) seem at least to carry their own credentials, and these 
to outweigh linguistic differences. 
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Titus.—On the theory of Pauline authorship there is no 
reason to suggest editorial redaction or dislocation by scribes. 

Some who ascribe the letter to a later editor think that genuine 
Pauline fragments are embodied. Von Soden finds Pauline 
materials in 12-4 31218; McGiffert, in 12-6 3-7-1218; Harrison 
only in the short address HatAos Tirw and 3!*-!5, which he regards 
as written by Paul from Western Macedonia (Ac 20%), perhaps 
having already preached in Illyricum (Ro 151), to Titus who is 
still at Corinth on the mission of 2 Co 2}%, and who on the 
receipt of this letter joins him at Nicopolis with the good news 
of 2 Co 77, which led to the writing of 2 Co 1-9. But this 
ignores the implication of 2 Co 7° 81 9’, that the whole of 2 Co. 
was written from Macedonia, and it is difficult, though possible, to 
reconcile it with Paul’s intention to spend this winter at Corinth, 
1 Co 16%, It is also noticeable that these four verses contain 
six words or meanings which are non-Pauline, vopxdv, Aefrw, ot 
Hperepor, kaAa épya, mpolotacbar (meaning), dxapro. (meaning). 
If the linguistic criterion were conclusive these verses would have 
to be condemned. 

Order of composition—On the theory of Pauline authorship 
1 Ti. and Tit., in both of which St. Paul is free to move about, 
clearly precede 2 Ti. when he is a prisoner in expectation of 
death. ‘Tit. perhaps preceded 1 Ti. as simpler and dealing less 
with organization, but they may well have been written about the 
same time, the differences being adequately explained as due to 
the different circumstances of Crete and Ephesus. 

Those who accept the theory of a later editor generally prefer 
the order 2 Ti., Tit., 1 Ti. (cf. von Soden, pp. 154 ff. ; Moffatt, 
Lit. N.T., pp. 559-60). The chief reasons urged are (i) the 
greater number of personal allusions in II, and the fact that the 
earlier notes in 492 have been annexed to it point to its being 
nearer to the lifetime of St. Paul; but the whole circumstances 
are more personal as between Paul and Timothy, and the position 
of the notes may be purely accidental, the work of a scribe. 

(ii) The greater definiteness in describing the false teachers 
in Tit. and I, and the greater severity in the way they are treated, 
e.g. contrast II 274 4? with Tit 34! I 12°: but the passages in II 
are not dealing directly with teachers but with tendencies, those 
in Tit. and I with definite persons. The references to Hymenzus 
I 1% [I 2!8 do imply greater severity, but these may be notes 
added later (cf. p. xxxi). 

(iii) Possible literary dependence of Tit. and I upon II and 
upon 1 P, 4g. I 14 4%, Tit 3° upon II 2%, I 2? upon IT 1%, 
I 4! upon II 3! (von Soden, p. 155), and again Tit 2°° upon 
r P 218-16 59 upon 1 P 5!4, I 2°11 upon 1 P 3), I 3% upon 
1 P 31822 (von Soden, p. 174): but in no case is there 
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proof of literary dependence, they may all be independent treat 
ment of similar subjects; nor is there any clear proof of the 
priority of 1 Peter. 


TEXT. 


The authorities for the text are the same as for the other 
Pauline Epistles, except that these Epistles are lost from B and 
that we have a commentary by Jerome on Titus. It will be 
sufficient to refer for the main problems to Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, Introd. § 7, and to the articles by C. H. Turner in 
Murray’s J. Bibl. Dictionary, and by J. O. F. Murray in 
H.D.B. Suppl., who has a careful examination of the Syrian 
readings in 1 Timothy, and to B. Weiss, Zexthrittk der Paul. 
Briefe, T. und U. xiv. 3. 

An examination of the variants quoted in Tischendorf or in 
Souter shows that by far the greater number are unimportant 
and almost accidental. Even these are interesting as illustrating 
the habits and aims of scribes. Some are purely accidental, e.g. 
omissions through épovoréAevrov, I 37, the whole verse, I 4% 
év miotet, ev dyve(a: changes in the order of words, I 21? duddoKew 
8% yuvaict, 3! mpds oe éAGeiv: mistakes in the division of words, 
I 316 dporoyotper|iss, IL 217 ydyypalive, Tit 27 mdvTas €avTov : 
mistakes through similarity of sound, I 5%! mpooxAjow for 
mpdoxdiow, 1 69 II 21° Kawopwvias, cevopwvias, II 18 ob obv 
kaxordbnaov, svyxaxordOnoov, 11 41% 16, Tit 1° 3! Acirw, Airw: 
mistaken reading of letters, so perhaps I 38 eds for ds. Others 
are semi-conscious reminiscences of cognate passages, I 11 
érayyeAiav from II 1}: I 1” évduvapoovre from Phil 418; I 117 
add oédw from Ro 1627; 1 27 mvevpare from Jn 478: I 538 
knpooes from 1 Co 9°: rHs tpopas from Mt 101: II 17 dovAeias 
from Ro 85: Tit 14 add éAeos from I 12, II 12. Others are more 
conscious attempts to improve the text: sometimes to make the 
construction clearer, I 12 om. caus: 1 315 add oe: I 3!° 6 and 
perhaps 6eés for és: 1 67 insert djAov or dAnbés: 11 4! ard for Kat: 
sometimes to substitute a more usual word, I 14 Cyryjces for 
éxlytnoes: I 112 rov mpdrepov for 76 mpdtepov: 1 6" mpairyra for 
mpaimdbeav : 1 6! Cworoodvtos for Cwoyovoivros : 1 6! aiwviov for 
évrws: II 315 ra tepa for tepa: Tit 2° oikovpous for oikovpyous, OF a 
more usual form iva cwdpovilwow, Tit 2* A desire to enforce a 
moral duty may possibly underlie I 5° speret, instet, for sperat, instat., 
to avoid a harsh prayer, II 414 droddéioe for dzroduiy ; to enforce dis- 
cipline Tit 3!° om. Kai devrépay ; and to emphasize a doctrinal truth 
I 316 Oeds for 6s: but see above for this. Some later scribes of the 
minuscules add facts apparently from apocryphal sources, e.g. II 
31 & bia tH OékAav exabev: Il 419 Aéxtpav rhv yuvatka atrod Kat 
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Xipatav, or later ecclesiastical rules, Tit 19 pi xecporovety Seydpovs 
pnde diaxovors adtods roeiv pyde yovaixas exew é« dvyapias’ pydé 
tporepxerbucav ev TO Ovovmorypiw A€tToupyetv 7 Hefov" Tov HpyovTas 
ToUs GdikoKpitas Kal dprayas kai WevoTas Kui dveAejpovus EXEYXE WS 
Geod didxovos: Ti 1! ra réxva of tovis idiovs yoveis bBpilovres 7} 
TUTTovTEs eTLGTOMILEe Kal voudEerE ws maTip Tékva. In several places 
interesting questions of punctuation arise, v/d. note on I 25 3} 49, 
II 221 4), Tit 2% On [I 24 4! 64, II 2'5 G has the marginal 
note “ goddiskalkon ” or “ cont goddiskolkon ”; a hint that these 
texts refute the predestinarian views of Godeschalk (cf. Scrivener, 
p- 122). 

W.-H. allow possibilities of variation of reading in 46 places. 
The majority of these affect the order of words, "Inoots Xptords 
or Xpioros “Inoots, I 11° 6, Tit 1! 218; the insertion or omission 
of the article, I 6" II 2'8; a variation of tense, I 1!218 46, II 310 
4i-18-16 Tit 15 318; of voice, I 5*16; of number, I 28 68; of punc- 
tuation, I 3! 6%, all making some slight difference in meaning, 
but none that requires discussion. 

The following are the more important. [The authorities 
quoted are from Souter except where otherwise stated. 

I 14 oixovoudav, §X AG H w S$ (hl) & (boh) A, Chr. Theod.- 
Mops. , but oixodouyy D* LX & (vg his) G& Iren. Hil. Ambst. 
oixodopiavy, D° 625. The evidence for oixodouyAy is strong, but 
oikovouiay is perhaps the more likely to have been altered; it 
suits both zapéxovor and ryv év miore better, and is strongly 
protected by ws Geod oikovopuov in Tit 17 

I 115 dv@paimwos, humanus, ¥% vt" only, but also in Latin 
MSS known to Jerome (ad AZurcell., Ep. 24); so, too, in Ambst , 
Julian, and sometimes in Augustine, both here and in 3! where I) 
also has it. The MSS authority is not strong, but the correction 
from mords is unlikely (but vd. W.-H., Notes on Select Readings 
on 3!), whereas the assimilation to zuords in 4%, II 21, Tit 38, 
where there is no variant, is very probable. It is therefore 
possibly right, and the meaning will be ‘‘true to human needs” 
(cf. Ambst. “ut hominem peccatis ablueret . . . ut plus esset 
adhuc in beneficiis humanis . . . presidium tulit homini.. . 
conversationi humane se miscuit ”), and so akin to 7 ¢iAavOpwrla 
Tov gwrjpos Geov, Tit 34. So in 3}, if the words are there to be 
joined with the preceding verses. 

I 2! wrapaxad, almost certainly right, cf. 8, and the direct 
commands to Timothy begin later ; but zapaxaAe, D* G i (vtnor r) 
#€ (sah) Hil. Ambst. is possible ; cf. 617. 

I 31. Vid. note on 14, 

I 3'%. 6s is accepted in all critical editions. It was probably 
altered to 6 in order to agree with pvornpiov, and to Geds possibly 
by accidental misreading, or to supply a nominative, or. less 
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likely, for dogmatic definiteness. For a full examination of the 
evidence, cf. Tischdf. ad /oc.; W.-H., Select Readings, p. 134. 

I 42 awéxeoOar. There is no variant, and no change seems 
necessary ; cf. 2!2 where émitperw has to be carried on from oix 
éxitpérw. But Bentley would insert keAevovtwy ; W.-H. (Select 
Readings) conjecture 7 amteoGar or Kat yever Oar. 

I 41° dywvifopeba, 8* A C G K 33. 1908 al Cyr., but dverde- 
CopeOa 8° D ow verss. Orig. Chrys. Ambst. Theod.-Mops. !+. 
‘here is thus strong support for éverdsCoue6a, which may be right 
(especially if 41° is the faithful saying), and which is unlikely to 
have been substituted for aywvifopeba: but dywviCoueGa suits the 
context better; cf. yiuvale, yupvacia, and is protected by 67%, 
Dat: 

I 63 wpocepxerat, but mpocéxerac 8 JL Theod.-Mops. Cypr. 
Lucif. Ambst. ‘‘acquiescit,” ‘‘intendit.” There is no necessity 
for a correction (vd. note ad /oc.), but Bentley conj. wpocéxet 
from 14, which was doubtless in the writer's mind. Was the 
original reading pocéyet Tots ? 

I 67 Gre ovdé. The MSS make various corrections, inserting 
dnAov, dAnOés, verum, haud dubium: Hort would omit om as an 
accidental repetition of ON in xdopov (W.-H., Select Readings) ; 
Parry would invert the order ovd or, “not to speak of being 
able to carry anything out”; but is any change necessary ? wed. 
note ad loc. 

I 671 4 xd pis pe? judv, but werd cov D E K L de f (vg) syre, 
Arm. Eth. Thdrt. Dam. (Tischendorf), perhaps points to a 
combination of two letters; or a change to the plural would 
have been natural when the Epistle was treated as canonical and 
as affecting the whole Church. 

II 113 éy all MSS. Hort conj. 6v, “hold as a pattern of 
sound doctrine that doctrine which...” (W.-H., Select Read- 
ings); but the attraction, though unusual, is possible; cf. v./ on 
fits) lass, "$50. 2: 

II 3! ywaoxere, A G 33 al pauc. % (vts), Eth. Aug. Perhaps 
accidental change, perhaps due to the feeling that vv.!° are so 
much more general than 22° 310f., 

II 314 rivwy, 8 A C* G P 33. 1912 & (vt) S pal Ambst., but 
tives C° D w & (vg) S (vg hl) Arm. Goth. Eth. Chr. Hil. Aug, 
Theod.-Mops. *t, probably an alteration under the impression 
that the reference is to the Apostle; cf. 011. 

II 4? Tadariov, AD G w & (vt vgeott) 3% (vg hl) % (boh), 
Goth. Eth. Iren. Theod.-Mops., but TaAAéav & C al pauc. 1 vgood4, 
Eus. Epiph., probably a later change to avoid the ambiguity of 
Tadariav: and if so, a witness at that time to the belief that 
St. Paul had been in Gaul; cf. W.-H., Select Readings, 
ad loc. 
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II 44 droddécea. There is some authority for drodwy, D® w % 
(vt? vg) S (hl), Diod. Chrys. Theod.-Mops. !t, and this is the 
reading more likely to have been altered to avoid the appearance 
of an imprecation (cf. Tischdf. ad /oc.); but the indicative is 
protected by Pr 24” drodidwar: Ps 621% droddcas: Ro 2°, and 
the spirit of Ro 12)%, and cf. 16 infra. 

II 472: cf. note on I 671, 

Tit 2° racav riot evdexvupevous ayabyv. Almost all MSS, 
but x* 17 omit wiorw, and 17 adds dyarnv. W.-H. admit this as 
a possible alternative ; but it may be an attempt to avoid the 
awkwardness of the position of dyaOjv. 

Tit 3} dpyats eovotias. There is fair MSS support for insert- 
ing xaé: it may have been a conscious addition to avoid the 
asyndeton, but may it not have accidentally dropped out after 
apxats P 

Tit 3°. For the MSS variation between épes and épiy, cf. 
W.-H., Motes on Orthography, p. 157. 

Tit. 3! xal Sevrépav. The MSS authority is almost un- 
animous for the insertion of these words, but with differences of 
form and order (kat dvo, 7 devrépay, kai devrépav after vovferiav), 
and they were omitted in one MS of the Vetus Latina, by other 
MSS known to Jerome, as well as by Irenzus, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Ambr., Ambrst., and Augustine § Their omission, if genuine, 
was probably accidental, due to émooréAevrov: but they might 
have been inserted later to relax the severity of ptav. 


LATER INFLUENCE OF THE EPISTLES. 


These Epistles had great influence from the first, affecting the 
Liturgical services of the Church at once, and giving a model on 
which were framed later the Church Orders and treatises on 
Ministerial Character. 

(i) Liturgical—The most direct, immediate, and permanent 
effect is to be seen in the introduction of prayer for all men and 
for kings and rulers into the Eucharistic Liturgy. This is already 
found in Clem. Rom. i. 61, and Polycarp, Z/. 12, and remained 
permanently in the Eastern Liturgies (véd. note on I 2?), and the 
exact words are often borrowed from 1 Ti 2!* and the same 
reason given for the prayer; cf. Brightman, Z.Z. Wi. pp. 55, 92, 
114, 128, 168, 288, ‘‘make wars to cease in all the world and 
scatter the divided people that delight in war, that we may lead 
a quiet and pleasant life in all sobriety and godliness” (from the 
Persian nite), 333. 

But apart from this passage the language of these Epistles is 
often borrowed in the Liturgical prayers: the titles of God, ‘‘ King 
of the ages” (pp. 32, 51, 162, 299), “ King of kings” (pp. 41, 128). 
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dwelling in light unapproachable (pp. 5, 26, 263, 369, 412, 
436), who cannot lie (p. 170), the Saviour of all men, especially of 
them that believe (p. 263): the titles of Christ, as ‘‘ Our Saviour ” 
(p. 24), ‘our (great) God and Saviour” (pp. 9, 33, 97, 103, 113; 
PL4; 132, 322, 337,444), “our Hope” (pp: 5, 23, 322): His’ work 
as saving sinners (p. 394), giving His life as a ransom (p. 347), as 
abolishing death (p. 232), as preparing a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works (pp. 264, 326): the Christian life as the real life, 77s 
dvtws Cwns (p. 4), the good fight (pp. 94, 352), as requiring a pure 
heart (pp. 116, 123, 135, 293, 295), a pure conscience (p. 34), as 
begun in the laver of regeneration (pp. 4, 157, 315): the work of 
the Episcopate as “rightly dividing the word of truth” (Aasszm). 
These are the most frequent: Dr. Brightman would add the dox- 
ology d0ga kai yun, the combination ‘‘with faith and love,” the 
prayer, ‘‘The Lord be with thy Spirit,” as borrowed from I 1!” 
114, II 422; but these seem more doubtful. 

In the Roman Mass it is the practice that when the Epistle 
is read: “si desumpta est ex Actibus Apostolorum incipit, Zz 
diebus tllis ; si ex epistolis, Hratres ; si ex epistolis Pauli pastor- 
alibus, Carisstme.” This has perpetuated the note of personal 
affection struck in IT 12. ; 

In the English Ordinal, 1 Ti 3°18 is an alternative Epistle in 
the Ordering of Deacons; 1 Ti 3!” in the Consecration of 
Bishops ; and the language of Tit 1° 2 1” underlies the questions 
addressed to the Bishop before Consecration; 2 Ti 1&7, 1 Ti 
413-16 the exhortation after Consecration; 2 Ti 4%, 1 Ti 4, 
2 Ti 47-8, the final prayer. 

The prayer in the General Confession at morning and evening 
prayer “that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous and sober 
life,” is taken directly from Tit 21%. 

(ii) Lcclestastical.—(a) The Didache.—This resembles the 
Pastoral Epistles in laying down rules for the character of the 
Christian Life in general and of the ministry in particular: but 
it deals more fully in details about the Ministers, their testing, 
their election, their maintenance, and their relation to the 
Apostles and prophets and with the Sacraments. It offers some 
interesting points of illustration (cf. notes on I 28 5!” 617-29), but 
neither quotes these Epistles, though quoting some other Epistles 
of St. Paul, nor shows any verbal correspondence with their 
language even when dealing with similar subjects (cf. Did. 2, the 
summary of the Commandments, with I 1810; Did. 5, the list of 
heathen vices, with II 32°; Did. 4, § 3, judicial action, with I 5?! ; 
Iid. 4, § 10, masters and slaves, with I 6! 2, Tit 2°). The tone of the 
Didache is more akin to 1 Thessalonians than to the Pastoral Epis- 
tles ; on the other hand, there is no trace of our author having used 
the Didache. They are two entirely independent documents, one 
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dealing with a Church in a mainly Jewish environment, the other 
with Churches face to face with Gentile life. 

(6) The Egvptian Church Order is now recognized as the 
earliest of the extant Church Orders, and as being the dérooroXtKy 
mapadoous of Hippolytus, (cf. Cambridge Texts and Studies, viii. 4], 
and therefore early in the 3rd century. But this, too, shows little 
influence of the Pastoral Epistles. Its tone is ecclesiastical rather 
than ethical : it does lay much stress on the character of candidates 
for baptism, but in dealing with the ministry it is mainly an 
Ordinal, dealing with the method of appointment and the prayers to 
be used at the ordination of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, the 
setting apart of Widows, Readers, Sub-Deacons for minor offices, 
the administration of Baptism and the Eucharist, the rules for 
fasting, private prayers, attendance at church, the sign of the cross. 

(c.) The so-called Canons of Hippolytus.—A\l\ the later Church 
Orders, of which it will be sufficient to take this as a specimen, 
make much more use of the Pastoral Epistles. ‘These Canons 
quote them twice: § 7, ‘‘Episcopus sedatus sit sicut de illo in 
Apostolo scriptum est” =I 3?: § 217, “secundum mandatum apost- 
olorum [? leg, apostoli], dum venio attende lectioni” =I 413, and 
there are frequent reminiscences of their directions or actual 
vocabulary, e.g. § 1, “de fide sacra sana que est de domino nostro 
Jesu Christo” =I 6%: § 41, “mores sine peccato coram omnibus 
hominibus ”=I 37: § 58, ‘‘duplici honore afficiatur” =I 517: § 59, 
“Viduis honos tribuatur” =I 53: §§ 81-87, on women’s dress, esp. 
87, “neque tu que pretiosorum lapidum et margaritarum orna- 
mentis superbis tam pulchra es ut illa que sola natura et bonitate 
splendet ” = I 2%: § 88, “neve loquatur in ecclesia, que est domus 
Dei” =I 21 318, 

All these later orders take their tone and many details from 
the Pastoral Epistles, but do not seem to have treated their regula- 
tions as necessarily of permanent obligation : e.g. in some, celibacy 
is put forward as the ideal of a bishop, “It is good that he be 
without a wife, but at any rate that he have been the husband of one 
wife only.” Zest. Dom. Nostri, § 20 (with Cooper and Maclean’s 
note). 

Harnack attempts to show the dependence of the Pastoral 
Epistles on an early “ Kirchenordnung” which underlies the 
Earliest Church Orders (Chronologie, i. p. 483; Z. und TU. ii. 5), 
but in most instances quoted the priority seems clearly on the side 
of the Pastoral Epistles, and in none is their dependence clear. 

(iii) Pastoral.—The ethical influence of the Pastoral Epistles 
has been even more emphatic and permanent. ‘Two illustra- 
tions will be sufficient. 

St. Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio, deals with the dignity and 
responsibility of the Priest’s office, dwelling even more than 
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the Pastoral Epistles on the spiritual peril to which the holder is 
exposed ; he emphasizes the difficulty of dealing with individual 
souls, and the importance of intellectual ability for the needs of 
teaching. But St. Paul is his ideal throughout ; to his teaching he 
most frequently appeals: he quotes his requirements for the 
érigxoros as the standard of the ideal priest (du dv 6 paxdptos 
IlatdAos tiv Tod apiaorov tepéws aveAnpworer eikova, § 533); he refers 
directly to I 3}-!” (§§ 135, 228), I] 25 ($ 119), and adopts the 
language of I 36 4!2(§ 163), Tit 2!4 (§ 88). His rules for the 
treatment of widows (S§ 299 ff.), and his warning of the danger 
to a priest of sharing the sins of others, help to explain the 
meaning of I 5°" and %. 


St. Gregory the Great, Regule pastoralis liber. This book 
is even more closely akin to the Pastoral Epistles, as its main 
themes are the character of the Pastor and the different ways 
in which he must deal with different classes of men both in 
preaching and in private intercourse. St. Paul is for him 
“ preedicator egregius ” the “‘ magnus regendi artifex ”: his subjects 
follow the lines of I 3!7 51-62, Tit 2!%: he also quotes I 4!” 
gl+ 8 23 61.10.17, TT 41-23 Tit 115 215; but he uses as often 
other Epistles of St. Paul and the Old Testament, especially the 
Prophets and the Wisdom Literature, at times even the minute 
prescriptions of the Levitical Law. These are allegorized in a 
way that is always ingenious, often very apt, sometimes grotesque. 
But apart from this the whole tone is wise, spiritual, with a keen 
insight into human nature and the characters of men—in a word, 
worthy of St. Paul. 


COMMENTARIES ON THESE EPISTLES. 


[This list does not aim at being exhaustive; it represents 
those books which have been used for this edition; those 
asterisked represent those which are still of great value to the 
student. Fuller information on the Patristic Commentaries will 
be found in Hastings, D.&., Extra Volume, “Greek Patristic 
Commentaries”; Lightfoot, Ga/atians, Add. Note; Swete, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Introd. V.; a complete bibliography 
of all that has been published on these Epistles since 1880 in 
Harrison, Zhe Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, App. I1I.; and 
a list covering the whole ground in Wohlenberg in Zahn’s 
Kommentar. | 

Cent. 11. Clement of Alexandria. A few notes preserved in 

CEcumenius. 

Cent. 11. Origen. A few notes on Titus only, mainly em- 

bodied in Jerome. 
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Cent. 1v. **Ambrosiaster (ap. Ambrostt Opera, vii., ed. 
Benedict, Venice, 1781; cf. A. Souter, Cambridge Texts 
and Studies, vil. 4), ¢ 375, Written at Rome by an anony- 
mous layman, probably to be identified as a converted 
Jew named Isaac. Independent, practical and dogmatic, 
with special interest in questions of Church organization, 
and with illustrations from Jewish teaching and practice. 

***St. Chrysostom (ed. Field, Oxford, 1861; Eng. tr., 
Tweed., Oxford, 1843), Homilies, probably delivered at 
Antioch ¢ 385-95. Sound sensible exegesis, invaluable 
as interpreting the sequence of thought, the personal bear- 
ing and the spiritual application. 

St. Jerome (ed. Vallarsi, vii. pp. 685-740), c. 388, on 
Titus only. Generally sensible exegesis, with some 
strange mystical interpretations; pressing home with a 
satirist’s outspokenness the moral and spiritual bearings ; 
interesting in the account of his own studies and those of 
Origen. 

Cent. v. Pelagius (ap. Aieronymi Op., ed. Benedict, xi), 
¢. 400-09. Short pointed notes, partly exegetical, partly 
moral and doctrinal; always shrewd and practical. (For 
a careful account, cf. Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. ix., 
Cambridge, 1922.) 

**Theodore of Mopsuestia (ed. H. B. Swete, Cam- 
bridge, 1880, with most valuable notes; Migne, Patrol. 
Gr. 66), c. 415. Fragments only of the Greek extant in 
Catene ; Latin tr. (¢ 550) complete. Good literal and 
historical exegesis, with keen practical and theological 
interest, but tending to rationalize doctrine. 

Theodoret (ed. C. Marriott, Oxford, vol. i., 1852; 
vol. i, C. M. and P. E. Pusey, 1870), ¢ 450. Clear, 
sensible, doctrinal, but mainly compiled from Chrysos- 
tom and Theodore. 

?Cent. vi. Catena Anonyma (ed. J. A. Cramer, Oxford, 
1841-44). Valuable, as containing extracts from lost 
earlier commentators, down to the 5th century. 

Cent. vin. John of Damascus (ed. Le Quien, Paris, 1712). 
Notes on a few passages ; fairly full on 1 Ti. ; very slight 
on 2 Ti. and Tit.; mainly extracts from Chrysostom. 

Cent. 1x. Gcumenius: Catena (Migne, Patrol. Gr. 119). 
Mainly abbreviated from Chrysostom, with extracts from 
others, especially Photius and Theodoret, and notes of 
his own, exegetical and doctrinal. 

Cent. x1. Theophylact: Catena (Migne, Patrol. Gr. 125). 
Extracts, mainly from Chrysostom, but from a greater 
variety of previous commentators than in GEcumenius. 
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Cent. x1. St. Thomas Aquinas (ed. J. Nicolai, Lugduni, 
1689). On the Vulgate, not on the Greek text: a careful 
examination of the meaning of each Latin word, of the 
reason why it is used, and of the structure of each sentence 
and paragraph. He shows a shrewd knowledge of human 
nature (véd. notes on Tit 17 21°), and illustrates from 
Aristotle and Cicero. His quotations also show the 
kinship of practical advice between the Epistles and the 
Wisdom Literature (Proverbs, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus). 

Cent. xvi. J. Calvin, Commentarit in NT, Berlin, 1833-34. 
Strong clear-headed exegesis, but dominated at times by 
controversial aims. 

Cent. xvin. **J. A. Bengel, Gxomon Novi Testamenti 
(Tiibingen, 1734, ed. 5, J. C. F. Steudel, 1835). Spiritual, 
epigrammatic, rich in beauty and suggestiveness. 

**J, J. Wetstein, ovum Testamentum Gracum, 
Amsterdam, 1751-52. A repertory of classical illustra- 
tions, especially valuable for these Epistles, 

Cent. xix. H. Alford, Zhe Mew Testament, ed. 5, 1863. 
Always thoughtful and well balanced. 

C. J. Ellicott, Zhe Pastoral Epistles, ed. 4, 1864. 
Most thorough lexically and grammatically. 

**H. J. Holtzmann, Die Pastoral-briefe, Kritisch und 
Exegetisch behandelt, Leipzig, 1880. A masterly treat- 
ment of the problem, with verdict against the Pauline 
authorship. 

B. Weiss in Meyer’s Kommentar iiber das NT, ed. 5, 
Gottingen, 1886. Careful introduction and exegesis. 

A. Plummer, Zhe Axfosztor’s Bible, 1888. Interesting 
analysis of the subject-matter. 

***H, von Soden, Hand-Commentar zum NT, 
Freiburg. 1891. Quite excellent in scholarly exegesis ; 
the strongest statement of the case against the Pauline 
authorship. 

J. B. Lightfoot, Bidtical Essays, London, 1893, 
Essay xi. ‘‘ The date of the Pastoral Epistles.” 

***Th. Zahn, Zinleitung in das NT, vol. i. c. vii., 
Leipzig, 1897. The most thorough and learned defence 
of the Pauline authorship. 

H. P. Liddon, London, 1897. 1 Timothy only. 
Careful analysis and good patristic illustrations. 

E. Riggenbach, Kurzgef. Komm. 2. d. bibl. Schriften, 
Miinchen, 1898. Terse exegesis, with suggestive analysis 
of the sequence of thought. 

**).H. Bernard, Cambridge Gk. Test.,1899. Thought- 
ful, interesting, with good knowledge. 
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F, Field, Otium Norvicense, Pars Tertia, Cambridge, 
1899. Excellent examination of a few select passages. 

**(. Wohlenberg in Zahn’s Kommentar zum NT, 
Leipzig, 1906. Very careful work; independent, with 
subtle analysis of the thought, and interesting classical 
illustrations, 

N. J. D. White in Zxfosttor's Greek Testament, 
London, 1910. Thoughtful. 

***M. Dibelius in Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum NT, 
Tiibingen, 1913. Terse, pointed notes, with most valu- 
able illustrations from pagan, especially religious sources. 

**E, F. Brown, Westminster Commentaries, London, 
1917. Useful illustrations from work as a missionary in 
India. 

A. E. Hillard, London, 191g. Excellent on the 
pastoral spirit. 

**R. S. J. Parry, Cambridge, 1920. Most scholarly. 

**P, N. Harrison, Zhe Problem of the Pastoral 
Epistles, Oxford, 1921. Indispensable on the linguistic 
arguments against the Pauline authorship. 


1 TIMOTHY 


BAére tiv dtaxovlay iv mapédaBes év xuplw, va abrhy mAnpots.—Col 4", 


Historical situation.—There is no certain indication of the 
place at which the letter was written. St. Paul had been with 
Timothy at Ephesus, or possibly Timothy had come from 
Ephesus to meet him at some point on a journey that he was 
making to Macedonia (cf. the situation of Acts 20!” with 1°): St. 
Paul was bound to go forward, but was so much impressed with 
the dangerous tendency of some false teachers at Ephesus that 
he pressed Timothy to stay on in order to counteract them. St. 
Paul has continued his journey to Macedonia, and is perhaps 
now there: perhaps he has heard that all is not prospering in 
Ephesus: more probably his natural anxiety prompts him to 
write, for Timothy is still young (41%), naturally timid, liable to 
frequent illnesses (57°): his hands need strengthening. Paul 
hopes to be able to return himself soon (3), but he may be 
delayed (3 41%), so he writes at once (cf. the similar circum- 
stances that led to the writing of 1 Th (21735), and also 
t Co 417-19, Philem 72), to reinforce his charge about the false 
teachers, to lay down rules on certain points of public worship 
and the character of the officers in the Church, and to give 
Timothy guidance as to his own life and teaching. 

General character.—In large parts of the letter the personal 
and local element is strongly marked—either in allusion to St. 
Paul’s own life (11-5 11-12-16 27 314) or to Timothy’s character 
andscireumistances (r1- & 18 415 46-16 (528 Gll-18: 20) or to, local’ condi- 
tions at Ephesus (1% 19 515 63-10.17-19.21), Qn the other hand, 
some sections are quite general and might have been sent to any 
hunchui(g.20.825 2ile ite 6) 4) and the, sreeting: is;not.€o 
Timothy but to the Church. It is probable, therefore, that these 
parts at least were intended for public reading. It is further 
possible that the writer was thinking of a wider audience, and 
intending the more general parts to be circulated among other 
Churches (cf. 2 Co 11, Col 41°): the phrase év wave rézw (28) 
lends itself to this theory, and St. Paul was always anxious to 
secure uniformity of practice and order in his Churches (ef. 
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1 Co 116 14°%), Or the explanation may be slightly different : 
the general problems discussed in these sections are problems 
that would arise in every congregation: St. Paul must have had 
to deal with them again and again: and his teaching would have 
become stereotyped in some form which could be embodied 
without change when sent to a particular Church. 

Date.—There is no reference to external events to throw any 
light on the date of writing. On the other hand, the many 
similarities with the subject and language of Titus prove that it 
was written about the same time as that Epistle, probably a little 
after, as the thoughts are fuller here. The similarities between 
both these Epistles and 1 P (cf. Introd. p. xxiv) point the same 
way, though the priority of 1 P is doubtful. The use of the 
Pauline Epistles, especially Ro. and Co., may imply adaptation by 
a later writer, but is consistent with repetition of the same 
thoughts by the same writer. The quotation of three “ jaithful 
sayings” (115 215 4°), of a Christian hymn (31°), of liturgical 
doxologies (117 615 16), of a Christian prophecy (4'), the possible 
allusion to some early form of creed (6!%), and the possible, 
though not probable, reference to “Scripture” for a saying of 
the Lord (518), all favour a comparatively late date, though not 
necessarily one later than St. Paul’s life. Hence most editors 
who favour a non-Pauline authorship place this Epistle as the 
latest of the three (so von Soden, #.&., p. 154; Moffatt, 2.7, 
p. 560; McGiffert, 4.A., p. 413). 

For the evidence from Church organisation, the false teach- 
ing attacked, and the style, cf. pp. xvii ff. 


Spiritual value.—(i) The chief contribution which the Epistle 
makes is the picture of the true Teacher and the true Teaching. 
The teacher eagerly pursuing righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness (611), keeping a good conscience (11°), dis- 
ciplining himself (4), self-controlled in all respects (3!%), free 
from the love of money (3° 61°), a pattern for his people (41%), 
controlling his own family well (3*), treating his church as his 
own family (5!%), growing in courage and boldness of speech 
(3!8), free from favouritism and impartial in judgment (517-5), 
keeping the commandment without spot, as he remembers God 
as the source of life and Christ Jesus as the example of courage, 
and looks forward to His reappearance to judge (5°! 614). There 
is not the unveiling of the deepest motives of the minister of 
Christ, such as is found in 2 Co., but there is the practical out- 
come of such motives. 

So, too, with the nature of the teaching: it is healthy and 
sane (1!°), free from feverish excitement (6%), its standard and 
aim is godliness (6°): it aims always at the central verities, love, 
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faith, truth, a pure heart, a good conscience (1° 27): it is 
impatient of aimless speculations, of old wives’ fables, of all 
that hinders the work of God's steward (14 4”): it is loyal to 
the Apostolic teaching and based on the words of the 
Lord Jesus and the Gospel of the glory of the blessed God 
(111 6%), and falls back quickly on great doctrinal truths 
(115 24.5 316 410), 

(ii) This high spiritual level is consistent with a regulated 
worship and an organized ministry. In the regulations, worship 
is first dealt with as giving the keynote for life: in all the churches 
prayer is to be offered for all mankind and for the rulers, regula- 
tions which have influenced all liturgies and have done much to 
promote a missionary spirit based upon a belief in human nature, 
and also helped to favourable relations between the Church and 
the State. This carries the duty of obedience to government as 
given in Ro 13 toa higher level (2'7). The following regula- 
tion about the relation of men and women at service does not 
add to that in 1 Co. 

Some organization of the ministry is assumed as already 
existing, but there is a clearer picture than elsewhere of the 
relation of the deacon to the “bishop,” of the possibility of 
passing from one grade to another, a fuller reference to the work 
of deaconesses and to the order of widows. 

But it is a striking fact that a church so organized is not left 
independent, to deal with its own difficulties: it is subordinate 
to the Apostle’s delegate, who has to control the teaching, to 
arrange for the services, to exercise discipline over the presbyters, 
and for these tasks stress is laid upon his ordination: he has 
received a definite gift: stress is laid upon its ‘‘ given-ness” 
(xdpiopa, €066n, 414): given by prophecy and the laying on of 
hands of the presbytery: it is in the strength of such prophecies 
that he is able to war the good warfare (118 év avrais). 

Both as a handbook of Church Discipline and Worship, and 
as a treatise on ministerial character, the Epistle has had a great 
influence on the services, the organization, and the literature of 
the Church; cf. Introduction, p. xxxvili. 


ANALYSIS OF THE IE PISTLE. 


A, 11°0, Introduction. 
1.2 Greeting. 
3-20 Appeal to Timothy to have courage to rebuke the 
false teachers : 
111 (~) because their teaching does not promote the 
central spiritual purpose of the true Gospel 
committed to the writer himself. 
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12-17 (6) because he himself can tell of power for mini- 
stry given to himself though the chief of 
sinners. 

18-20 (¢) because of the prophecies about Timothy’s 
own ministry. 

B. 2'-6°. General Regulations : 
21318 (a) for the Church. 
21-7 (i) the scope of public prayers. 
8-15 (ii) the conduct of men and women at public 
worship. 

3118 (ili) the character of ministers: the bishop 
(1-7); deacons (81°); deaconesses (11) ; 
deacons as aspirants to higher office 

12. 13), 
314-16 Central doctrine. Vhe Person of Christ the 
source of true religion. 
4'5 Transition to the following regulations. Dan- 
ger of the teaching of a false asceticism. 
4°—62 (4) for Timothy himself. 
4°16 (i) his own life and teaching. 

51-6? (ii) his treatment of others; the old and 
young (5! 2); widows (*16); discip- 
line over presbyters (7-25); slaves 
(61 2), 

C. 6321, Conclusion. Contrast between the false and the true 
teacher. 
8-10 The false teacher misled by the hope of gain. 
11-16 Appeal to Timothy to be a true man of God and fight 
the good fight. 
11-13 Based on Timothy’s past confession. 
1416 || sy, the example of Christ Jesus and the thought 
of His return to judge. 
17-19 The proper teaching to be given to the rich. 
20. 21a Final appeal to Timothy. 
1b Greeting. 


THE GREETING. 


i. 1-2. I Paul, writing with all the authority of an Apostle 
of Christ Jesus, and in obedience to the direct commandment of 
God who has saved us from our sins, and of Jesus Christ, who is 
the object of our hope, send this letter to you Timothy, with all 
the confidence which a father feels in a true son in the faith; 
and I ask God, the Father of us all, and Christ Jesus our Lord, 
to give you grace for your work, to aid you in your difficulties, 
and give you peace at heart. 
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The greeting is formal and elaborate ; it is partly personal to 
Timothy (yvnoiw réxvw . . . eos), but also official (drdaroXos, 
Kat émitaynv), perhaps because the letter is meant to be read tc 
others (cf. we0 SuGv, 62°), and to be treated as an authoritative 
guidance for the Church or Churches to which Timothy has to 
communicate its regulations ; it is to strengthen Timothy’s hands 
against false teachers ; cf. 111 27. 

1, dmdatodos] €iOews Tod dxpoarod Tv Siavovay eis TOV aroTTEL- 
Aavra maparéeume: (Chrys.). 

Xpiotod “Inaod] In the other Epistles (Jas., Pet., Jude, Jn.) the 
order is "Iyo. Xp., perhaps because to their writers the memory of 
the earthly life had been the first thing; in St. Paul the order is 
generally Xp. "Ino., perhaps because the knowledge of the Heavenly 
Messiah came before that of the earthly life; but there is no 
uniformity in him, though when he refers to facts of the earthly 
life the order is often "Ino. Xp. 63, II 28, 1 Co 2? 311 1557, 2 Co 8°. 

For a full examination of the usage, cf. ZC.C., Galatians, 
pp. 392 ff. 

kat émtayny]| éxitayy, Paul only in N.T. (1 Co 7% %°, 2 Co 
88, ‘Tit 215); Kar’ émiraynv (Tit 13, Ro 1676). It suggests a royal 
command which must be obeyed, cf. Esth 18, and was used o! 
divine commands (cf. JM. s.v.). Ramsay quotes kat’ érurayny 
tov Kvpiov Tupdvvov Aids (Inscr. Le Bas Waddington, No. 667). 
Here it refers primarily to the choice of Paul as an Apostle 
(27, Acts 2214), though it may include the wider command of the 
King of all the ages (cf. 117 615), revealing the message of salva- 
tion (Ro 1626) and calling for obedience, cf. eis iraxonv muotéws 
(Ro 15). It gives the commission in virtue of which he acts, and 
the rule and standard of his work. Paul writes because necessity 
is laid upon him (1 Co g!®18); he is anxious to be able to report 
to his Lord, when He returns, kvpte, yéyovev 6 éréragas (Lk 14”). 

Qe0d cwripos jpav] Possibly with an allusion to the heathen 
use of the title as applied to Zeus, Apollo, or A*sculapius 
(Tit 218 note) ; cf. Harnack, xp. of Christianity, i. 2. 2; but the 
phrase is Jewish, Dt 3215, Ps 24°, Lk 147, Jude *. By St. Paul 
it is applied to the Father in 1 Ti. to Christ only in 2 Ti. (11°), 
to the Father and to Christ in Tit.: in the earlier Epistles only to 
Christ, Eph 52%, Phil 32°, but cf. 1 Co 124, Here it anticipates 
the thoughts of 11° 2°-¢ 15 410: 16, 

THs éAmSos pay] On whom we place our hopes, whom we 
hope to see and to be like; cf. Col 127 Xpurrds év iptv, 7 EAmis 
THs Sééys, and t Jn 323 Cf. Ps 64% érdxovoov ypav 6 eds 6 
THTIP HOV, 1) ATs TAVTWV TOV TEpaTwY THS yns: Wisd 14° y eAmes 
tov Koopov, of Noah (Wohlenberg). Liv. xxviil. 39: ““spem omnem 
salutemquenostram,” of Scipio( Wetstein). Similarly xvpte, bropov:; 
"IopayA, Jer 171%, Here the phrase has almost become a fixed! 
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title, as it has become by the time of Ignatius (Z¥a//. Znscr. and 
2, Magn. 11, Ph. 5 and 11, Eph. 21. Cf. f redela iors, ad 
Polyc. 10): and Polycarp, Pail. 8. 

2. Tiwobéw] Cf. Introd., p. xxvi. 

yrjolw téxvw (dilecto, Vg.; germano, Ambros. ; viscerali, its.) 
perhaps combines the thought of 1 Co 4!7 “my true son 
whom I have begotten and to whom I have a right to appeal,” 
with that of Phil 270-2 (icdyuyov .. . ynoiws .. . ds Tatpl 
Téxvov adv éuol edovAevcev), “my son whom I know that I can 
trust,” perhaps with implied contrast to others who had failed 
him, inf. 1 6310, Djibelius compares the use of father and 
son for teacher and pupil in the Mysteries, quoting Poimandres 
13°, p. 340 (Reitzenstein), uy POdver por, wdrep' yvyjotos vids etpé: 

vappacov por THS TaAryyevedias TOV TpdToV. 

év miorer] Cf. év Xpiord, 1 Co 4; év xvpiv, id. 17. There the 
stress is on the spiritual sphere, here on spiritual character, faith 
in and loyalty to Christ; cf. 45 and Tit 14 card xowiy rlorw. 

xdpts, EXeos, eipyvn| For xapis and ecipyvy, cf. S.-H., Romans 
17; €Xeos is found in prayers combined with eipyvn (Gal 6¥, 
Tob 71! (&)), with eipyvy and dydzn in Jude 2, with ydpis and 
cipyvn, as here, only in 2 Ti 12, 2 Jn 8. The addition in 1 and 2 
Ti. (not in Titus) may have reference to Timothy’s difficulties 
at Ephesus. rodro dro roddis prrooropyias’ wAElova yap éredyerat 
TO radi, SeSorxds vrep aitod Kat tpeuwv, Chrys.; cf. pAr|eHOnv, 1 16, 
he invokes for his son the mercy which had aided himself. 

G6 Beod matpds Kal Xp. ’l. Tod K. hpov| cf. S.-H., Romans 17; 
Frame, 1 Zhess 11. zarpos is here, perhaps, limited by jar (cf. 3), 
or quite unlimited “the Father,” éé ov raoa rarpid dvoudlerar, 
Eph 3"; the father invokes blessings on his spiritual son from 
the source of all fatherhood. 


i. 3-20. Appeal to Timothy. Warn the false teachers at 
Ephesus not to waste their time on myths and genealogies and 
teachings about the law to the neglect of the true spiritual aim 
of the gospel. They entirely misunderstand the true purpose of 
the law, as seen in the light of the gospel. Its purpose was to 
control sin, but the gospel saves from sin; yes, it saved me the 
chief of sinners, and I was allowed to be its preacher. Do you 
then, as my true child, hand on this charge, and be warned by 
the fate of Hymenzeus and Alexander. 


Note.—The key-words of the section are zioris with its 
cognates (cf, 1 4 5. 11, 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 19 bis) and dydan (514), which 
are contrasted with intellectual speculation: cf. the contrast 
between yvoous and dydrn in 1 Co 8, between speaking with 
tongues and prophesying in 1 Co 14. 
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3-11. Paraphrase. I wrote to press on you the purpose with 
which I urged you to stay in Ephesus when I had to leave for 
Macedonia. It is that you should strictly charge certain teachers 
there—I need not mention their names—not to pride themselves 
on being teachers of novelties, or to waste their time on untrust- 
worthy legends and questions of genealogies which are unending, 
for they only supply them with abstruse investigations, and do 
not help them to do their work as God’s stewards, whose one 
aim is to produce faith. The whole purpose of the charge which 
Christ has given us, His stewards, is to produce a true spirit of 
love, springing out of simplicity of aim, of a clear conscience, 
and a sincere faith. But some of these teachers have wholly 
failed in these qualities, and turned out of the narrow path into 
worthless discussions: they claim to be Christian rabbis, but 
they do not understand their own assertions, nor the meaning of 
the subjects on which they are so positive. But we know that 
the law is of high value, if a teacher enforces its right purpose, 
if he realizes that law is never enacted to control one who is 
already acting rightly, but it is to control the wilful and restless, 
those who violate their duty to God and their neighbour in any 
way that is inconsistent with the sound teaching of Christ. This 
is the position of the law in the light of the good news that the 
blessed God has now communicated His glory to men and 
enabled them to obey. It is this good news with which I was 
entrusted, I on whose behalf you have to speak. 


Vote.—With the whole section cf. Acts 20°°, and inf 68-10; 
here, the stress is laid on the character of the teaching ; there, on 
the character of the teachers. 


8. For the historical position, cf. p. xvii. On the duty of 
the Bishop to check his clergy from useless discussions, cf. 
Chrys., de Sacerd., S§ 409-12. 

KaQws Trapexddeoa| What is the apodosis? Probably (as 
Grotius suggested) ¢ iva srapayyeiAys, “As I urged, so now see 
that you charge”; tva being elliptical, vd. note on Tit 3'%. If 
this is not so, then the sentence is an anacoluthon, cf. Ro 512; 
such anacolutha are common at the commencement of letters; 
cf. Ignatius, Rom. 1, Hph. 1, Sm. 1; Pap. Oxyr. x. 1299, quoted 
in A.M. s.v. xafes. ‘The reason is that the act of writing takes 
the place of an apodosis. ‘‘As I urged, so now I write.” So 
on the stage the apodosis has often to be supplied from 
some movement on the part of the actor; cf. Soph. 0.7. 325. 
A similar movement explains Mt 26°°, 

mapexddeoa| Perhaps “encouraged,” implying hesitation on 
T.’s part (so Chrys., Theod.-Mops.), but more probably “ urged,” 
cf. 21, Philem ®. 
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mpoopeivat (cf. 5°, not in the earlier Epistles, but cf. Acts 
13"), slightly stronger than peévew, “stay on.” 

tot] They have not reached the point of shipwreck of faith, 
and have not had to be dealt with judicially like Hymenzus and 
Alexander (2°); so he tactfully mentions no names; cf. & 1 
515. 24 610. 21, and compare 2 Co 3! 10%. 

érepodiBackaneiv, cf. 63, Ign. ad Polye. 3 (cf. Kaxodidackaneir, 
Clem. R. ii. 10; érepodiddoxados, Eus. H.Z. iii. 32). The word 
was possibly coined by the writer, half-parodying vopodudackaXor. 
They pride themselves on being “teachers of law”; they are 
really only teachers of novelties, of things alien to the true 
gospel, mapa ryv Sidaxyv iy tueis eudbere, Ro 16175 €repov 
evayyeAov, Gal 1%, 

4. mpocéxew (c. dat. 38 41 13, Tit 114: also Luke (2), Acts (6), 
Heb (2), not in the earlier letters; but cf. Acts 2078). 

pud. Kal yev. dmepdvtos] dmrépavtos, used with a note of im- 
patient scorn (cf. depavrodoyia, dmepavto\oyev; Athenzeus, 
Strabo af. Wetstein), is the emphatic word, and probably quali- 
fies both pu@. and yev. Cf. the similar protest in Epict. iii. 24, 
ov &§ “Ounpw ravra tpoc€yxets Kal Tots piGors abrod (Dibelius). 

pud. Kal yer. to be taken closely together, wv6or being defined 
by yeveaAoyiat, legendary stories about genealogies; but yevea- 
Aoyiat was used widely of any mythologies connected with the 
history of early founders of states. Cf. Polyb. Ast. ix. 1. 4, 
where 6 yeveaAoy:xds tpdros of the historian is contrasted with 
the parts which deal with colonizations, foundations of cities, the 
policy of nations, and is said to be specially attractive to the 
inquisitive; and 74. 2. 1, Ta epi Tas yeveadoylas Kai pvOous, is 
contrasted with these more historical parts. So Philo calls the 
history of the patriarchs in the Pentateuch 70 yeveadoytxov pépos 
(de V. Mosts, 11. 8). 

There may be implied here a contrast with the short, clear 
historical life and teaching of the Lord, “the mystery of godli- 
ness” summed up in 3! Cf. 2 P 116 od yap cecodgucpevors 
pvbors éaxorovOncavres eyvwpicapev tpiv thy Tod K. jay 'I. Xp. 
dvvapwv kal tapovotav. 

‘The exact reference of the words is uncertain. 

(i) Probably they refer to something Jewish; and if so, to 
legends and stories centring round the pedigree of the patriarchs 
and O.T. history which were handed down in tradition, the 
Rabbinical Haggada, and which are prominent in Jewish Apoca- 
lypses (so cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 135), and were used 
to support the institutions of the Jewish law. The Book of 
Jubilees, ‘‘an attempt to rewrite primitive history from the 
standpoint of the law,” based on 76 yeveaAoyexov and introducing 
many legends about evil spirits, or “The Book (attributed tc 
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Philo) concerning Biblical Antiquities,” a legendary chronicle 
of O.T. history from Adam to Saul, dating from the rst century 
a.D. (ed. M. R. James, S.P.C.K., 1917), would be the best illus- 
trations of this. Cf. also Justin M. Drad. c. Ty. c. 112; Irenzus, 
j. 30, for similar profitless discussions. This Jewish reference is 
made probable (i) by the fact that these teachers claimed to be 
Be ree nae SN (i) by the clear reference in Tit 114 *Tovdaikots 
pvOos: 39 yeveaAdoyias Kai epers Kat paxas vopukds: (ili) by Ign. 
ad Magn. c. 8 (possibly an allusion to this place), where 
prevpacw madaots tAavacGou is a note of living kara. ‘lovdaiopor. 
(iv) The allusion to Jannes and Jambres, 2 Ti 38, is perhaps 
drawn from such legendary Haggada. 

This reference 1s supported by Chrys., Pelagius, Thdt. rip 
lovdaikiy épunvetay tiv tr aitov Kaovpévnv devtépwow: and 
Ambrosiaster, ‘de fabulis quas narrare consueti sunt Judzei de 
generatione suarum originum.” F. H. Colson (/. ZZ. St. xix. 
265-71) thinks that the reference is not to a Pharisaic Judaism, 
but to a ‘somewhat conceited pseudo-Hellenic Judaism, ” which 
treated the O.T. as the “grammatici” and “rhetores” treated 
Homer in literary circles; and he quotes a similar criticism 
of such points by Suetonius, Z7deriws, c. 70, “ Maxime curavit 
notitiam historiz fabularis, usque ad ineptias atque derisum,” 
quoted with other reff. by Mayor on Juv. 7. 234. 

(ii) But, possibly, to the genealogies of the eons, which in 
Gnostic teaching separated the supreme God from the material 
world, cf. 4!4. Irenzeus directly applied these words to the 
teaching of Valentinus (adv. Her. pref. i.), and so did 
Tertullian (Prescr. 7 and 33); but neither states that our writer 
was referring to them, for Irenzeus applies Mt 7! and Tertullian 
Col 28, Gal 4° 52 to the same heretics; and Tert. (adv. Valent. 3) 
supposes St. Paul to anticipate these teachers, and to meet the 
germs of their teaching (“his jam nunc pullulantibus seminibus 
hzereticis damnare preevenit”) ; cf. Introd. p. xvil. 

éexLntjcers| Here a in N.T., “out-of-the-way researches ” 
(cf. exlyrety, Keclus: 39!" (of the Jewish Rabbi, codiav mavtwv 
apxatwv exlyripoet . . . GroKpuda mapoimiov etierot)s re a 
and “eruere”). For the distinction from Cytypara, cf. Acts 15? 
yevouevys ... Lytnoéws od dAlyys eragav.. . dvaPatvew II. cai B. 
rept Tov Lytipatos TCUTOV. 

oikovopiay Geod| ‘God’s stewardship,” ze. they do not help 
them to carry out the stewardship entrusted to them by God; cf. 
Tit 17 ds Geod oixovopov: supra lkar emutaynv: 1 érirredOnv. Ign. 
_ad Eph. 6, wavra bv réumre 6 oixoderrorns eis idiav oixovopiar. 
The metaphor is a favourite one with St. Paul (cf. esp. 1 Co 9!) 
and St. Luke: elsewhere only in 1 P 4! ‘This is ultimately 
' God’s own method,” His “scheme of salvation” (cf. Eph 11, 


” 
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Ign. Zph. 18. 20 (ubiv. Lightfoot), Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 24: otxovo- 
piu kad” Hv éxadevovto EBpato... . eis wovov TO mortevew Tov Gedy 
elvae (quoted with other interesting illustrations in Tatiani, O7., ed. 
Schwarz, Zexte und Unters. i. 4. 1, pp. 86-90); but the analogy 
of Tit 17 shows that this is not the primary thought here, and is 
almost conclusive against the reading of the Western text, oixo- 
Souyv, for which cf. 34, 1 Co 3%, and supra, p. xxxvi. 

Thy év miore.] which has faith as its central principle—faith in 
the steward (cf. 1) and faith in those whom he teaches (ef. 5) ; 
faith, not abstruse questionings (cf. 4); faith, not stress on law 
(712) 3 fC ol2; teal S: 

5. 75 8€ t&os] rovreote 76 cvu7ANpwpa, cf. Ro 104, Chrys.; but 
here the metaphor is of “the way” (cf. doroynodvtes .. . é€e- 
tpdrnoav eis). “ The goal,” “the true end to be reached”; cf. 
Ign. Eph. 14, apyi) wev miotis, TéAos de aydzrn. 

THs TapayyeNias] zZ.e., primarily, the charge which Timothy has 
to give (rapayyeiAns, 2; mwapayyedlav, 18): but the last words, 
oixod. Geod tHv ev wiote, have carried the mind on to the whole 
scheme of salvation, and perhaps extend the meaning more 
widely—the end of all Christian moral preaching, the whole moral 
charge which is given to God’s stewards; cf. ) didacxadia, 61: 5 
evtoAy, 614: 7O Kypvypa, I Co 17), 

dydn | Cf. Gal 5° rioris dv aydarns éevepyoupern, inf. 114 215 412 6, 

€x xabapas x.| Cf. 2 Ti 272, 1 P 12 (siv.Z.), Mt 58. It is an 
O.T. conception, Gen 205 6 Job 1118 338, Ps 234 sol, 

cuver8ycews dy.] 11%, 1 P 31621; cary, Heb 13}8; contrast 
ovved, tovnpd, Heb 10%, For the history of the word, which is 
of Greek philosophic origin, cf. S.-H. on Romans 215; Bonhoffer, 
Eptktet und das NT, p. 156. 

dvutoxpttou] 2 Ti 15 “a word chiefly Christian” (but used in 
Wisd 5° 18°), ‘fas might be expected from Our Lord’s warnings 
against troxpiors and troxpirai, partly from the high standard of 
veracity set up by the Apostles; cf. Jas 3!7 (codia), Ro 12%, 
2 Co 6° (dyarn), 1 P 17 (piAadeAdpia)”; Hort ad Ja. Zc. The 
words are in an ascending scale, simplicity of aim, which is 
always ready to listen to truth (cf. Lk 8!5 ev xapdia xadj Kai 
dyu6y), a constant desire to do right, and a faith which accepts 
Christ as its guide with sincerity and consistency (cf. Gal 21%), 
resulting in love for God and man. 

All these qualities can be re-created in the penitent sinner; 
cf. Ps 50'2, Heb 10% 313, 

6. év| Failure in these moral qualities loses sight of the true 
goal; cf, x19, 

éotox.| 671, 2 Ti 218 (only in N.T.), Ecclus 7!9 89, and com- 
mon in Polybius and Plutarch, “failing to strike,” or perhaps, 
rather more definitely, “taking no pains to aim at the right 
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path”; cf. the description of their character in 6°5, Ecclus 83 
py aoroxe Sunyjuwatos yepovrwy : and for the thought, Mt 714. 

égetpam.| 51° 629, 2T1 44, Heb 128 only in N.T.  patatodoyia 
here only in N.T.; cf. Tit 129 Ro 121, 

7. vopodi8doxahor| Perhaps without reference to the Jewish law, 
half-ironical, ‘‘claiming to be professors of moral philosophy” ; 
cf. Epict. ii. 1. 25, w@s ovv eri tiv muotevoouer, & piAtator vopo- 
Oérat (Dibelius) ; but vv.* ® % 10 make a reference to the Jewish 
law more probable. 

tivey] The interrogative is probably used for the relative 

for the sake of variety alone, as in late Greek they tended to 
become interchangeable ; cf. Moulton, V.7. Greek, p. 93 ; Blass, 
Pp. 175: 
StaBeBarodvrar| Tit 3° only in N.T., “on which they insist, lay 
so much stress.” Hort (W.H. Af/., pp. 167 and 171) suggests 
that the form is really subjunctive, cf. ¢yAotre, Gal 41” duotoicde, 
t Co 4§, “nor on what points they ought to insist”; cf. Ro 876 
TO yap Ti mpocevSwpefa Kad det ovx oidapev: but this would 
probably have been stated more clearly. 

8. oidaper] ‘We Christians, ” with, perhaps, a conscious refer- 
ence to Ro 712: *4 oldapev Yep OTL O VOMOS TYEVPATLKOS. 

kahés (cf. note, p. 22) 6 vouos. The Mosaic Law, but only 
as the instance used by these teachers of what is true of all law, 
vopos ®. 

édv tus] Any teacher (cf. tuoi, 3; ruvés, ©): vopipws (here and II 2° 
only in N.T.), in accordance with its true spirit, ‘as a law,” zo? 
“asa Gospel.” ‘Si quis sciat quibus, quare, et quamdiu habenda 
sit data,” Pelag. Law with its penalties is needed to control 
sinners, but when once the true love of God is created in a 
man’s heart, there is no longer need to appeal to its sanctions ; 
Love fulfils it: the true Christian is “‘non sub lege sed cum 
lege” (Aug. on Jn 1, Tr. 3), he is ‘‘ amicus legis” (Ambrosiaster 
on Ro 2!2), and law is put on a firmer basis, not as a penalizing 
force, but as the guidance of a loving God; cf. Ro 33! 714 84 
13°10, Gal 523. ‘‘ When at last love suffuses all the mind—love of 
God and His Laws, and love for our neighbour as made in His 
image and the chief mirror of His goodness, then indeed the 
yoke becomes easy and the burden light,” Inge, Personal Idealism, 
p. 16. 

9. Bixaiw vdpos ob Kettar: cf. Gal 522 23 xara tév ToLovTwy ovdK 
éort vopos. He appeals to an universal principle, acknowledged 
generally, and cf. 6 pndev adixdv ovdevds Setrat vonov, Antiphanes J”. 
288 (Koch), and Aristotle’s claim for philosophy ; 76 dvemitaxtws 
Tovey & Ties 01a TOV TOV Vopwv PdBov Tovotow, Diog. Laert. 52° 
(Wetstein). The heathen imagined a past golden age in which 
law was not needed (Tac. Azz. ili. 26; Ovid, JZ. i. 90), and the 
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Christian Fathers attributed the same to the patriarchal period ; 
cf. Ambrosiaster, ad /oc., “‘ Custodientes legem naturalem, quam si 
humanum genus ducem habuisset, lex in litteris per Moysem 
data non esset”; and Iren. iv. 16. 3, quoting this verse, “ ‘lex 
non posita est justis’: justi autem patres virtutem decalogi con- 
scriptam habentes in cordibus et animabus suis . . . non fuit 
necesse admoneri eos correptoriis literis.” Ambrose, de Off iii. 
5. 31, ‘‘ Justus legem habet mentis suze et zequitatis et justitiz suze 
normam, ideoque non terrore poenz revocatur a culpa sed hones- 
tatis regula” (Wohlenberg). 

dvopots k.t-A. |] The list follows the order of the Decalogue : dvop. 
kat dvutror., the general refusal to obey all law: doef. kat dp. (cf. 1 P 
418, Jude 15) the general refusal to obey the law of God: dyvoo. 
kat BeByd., the more detailed opposition to the law of God: 
Tatpon. pytpoX. the 5th, dv8po. the 6th Commandinent, cf. Ex 20", 
mépv. apo. the 7th, dvdpam. the 8th, pevor. émdpx. the gth. In 
each case extreme forms of the sin are chosen to emphasize the 
strength of the evil in the heathen world and the real need of 
law for those who have not heard of the gospel: cf. Ro 121-32, 
Plato, Phed., pp. 113, 114; Verg. 4n. vi. 608 sqq. 

10. av paroSiorais| Cf. Ex 2116 Dt 247, and an interesting 
chapter in Philo, de Spec. Legg. iv. 4, which condemns dyvdpazo- 
diorat as ol TO TaVTwY dipuorrov KTnwa, THY éAevbepiar, ddarpoupevor 
TOUS exovras. Slavery is not condemned here, but slave trading is. 

€l TL ETE pov ate ke dvtixevrar Perhaps a semi- conscious remin- 
iscence of Ro 13° et tus érépa evroAn, and of Gal 5)” ratra yap 
ddAyois & avtikeirau. 

TH Sytatvodon Si8ackahia] ze. the moral teaching of the gospel ; 
but as these sins have just been treated as sins controlled by the 
Mosaic Law, the gospel is thought of as absorbing in itself the Law of 
Moses and, we may add, the natural law written in the hearts of the 
heathen, which itself often, as embodied in legislation, condemned 
many of these vices ; cf. 58, 1Co 5!; so Pelag. ‘‘legem evangeliis 
concordare demonstrat,” and Ambrosiaster, quoted above. 

byrawovery |. Sane doctrine, “sound” (cf. Lk 53! 710 1527), not 
““wholesome.” There may be an allusion to the diseases of the soul 
(cf. Plato, Rep iv. 18 ; Philo, de Abr. 38, éru tév rabdv Kai voonpdtov 
TapevnpEpovvTwv ToLs bytaivovtas Adyous, 2 Ti 217 6 Adyos aitdv ds 
yayypawa) ; but it is doubtful whether the medical reference was at 
this time more conscious than in our word “sound ”: cf. Prov 247 
(=318) kpive wavras byds: 1b. 13° 6 hoBovpevos évrodARv ovTos 
byatver: Plut. A/or., p. 20 F, byrawotoat epi Gedy ddEat Kat dAnbets. 
The metaphor is common in and confined to the Pastoral 
Epistles in N.T. 68, 2 Ti 138 48, Tit 1% 18 91-2 8; it is of a piece 
with the stress on an ordered regulated life, and is found in 
Stoic writers : dyes Adyos, Marc. Aur. viii. 30. 
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S.8acKxahia] Used in N.T. only by St. Paul (except Mt 15%, Mk 
77 in quotation from Is 29'), 15 times in Past. Epp., 4 elsewhere. 
It varies elsewhere between the sense of “active teaching” (cf. 4": 
oe iotevs 113, Tite’, Rone! m5, Col.224)iande the body ol 
docmne (4° 6 5, 2° Tr 3107), 45, Tit 1? 2) Np 4ls) here the 
latter is probably right, as it implies a definite standard ; but the 
contrast to érepodidacxareiv (°), vopodiddoKxado. (7), suggests the 
former. 

11. kata 75 edayyéAvov x.t.A.] Constructed with the principal 
sentence oldapev. . . xpnta: cf. Ro 218, 

tis 56&ys Tod pax. .| Possibly a title for Christ. The gospel 
of Him who is the manifestation of the Divine Glory (cf. Hort 
on Jas 2! and Tit 21% note); but the context suggests rather 
the glory of God as manifested in man, of which all sinners fall 
short (Ro 374), but which gives liberty to the children of God (Ro 
821), which is the note of a ministry of nghteousness and of the 
Spirit, and into which we are gradually transformed, 2 Co 3718 446 
1 P 4, It is thought of here as a present glory, though its 
complete realization will come with the Returning Christ, cf. 615-16. 
Kat Ta weAAovTa aivitrerat, Chrys. 

tod pakaptou @eod] Here and 615, God as containing all 
happiness in Himself and bestowing it on men. ‘“ Beatus beat” 
(Bengel) ; cf. Is 6519 “I will reioice in Jerusalem, and joy in my 
people.” The exact title is not found elsewhere, but “the happy 
gods,” Geol paxapes, is frequent from Homer’s time; and the idea 
of God as independent of men, and containing all happiness in 
Himself, came through Epicurus (76 pakdpiov kal apOapror, 
ap. Plut., p. 1103 D) and Aristotle (eddaiuwv éori Kat paxdpros 
. . . Ob avrov airds, de Rep. vii. 1) into Alexandrine Judaism, 
and is common in Philo (e.g. 6 @eds . . . cwryp TE Kal evepyerns, 
pakap.oTntos Kal maons evdoarpovias dvatAéws, de Spec. Legg. 1. 209) 
and Josephus (6 Geos exer Ta TavTa, TavTEArs Kai paxdpios, ¢. Af. 
ii, 22). See other instances in Wetstein and Dibelius. 

& émoredOnv (cf. Kar’ éruraynv, 1) éyd: cf. Eph 37, Col 12% 25, 
Tit 1%. I, your father, whom you have to represent; I, the 
founder of the church, who have authority to enforce against 
false teachers (cf. 1 Co 4 év yap Xp. “Ijo. dua tod edayy. eyo 
éyevvyoa ipas); I, who know the power of the gospel to rescue 
from sin. 


12-17. Paraphrase. Yes, it was entrusted to me; but when I 
say me, I must stop to thank Him who gave me strength for the 
task, Christ Jesus our Lord, for He deemed that He could trust 
me; for His own purpose He chose me for service,—me who 
before had blasphemed His truth and persecuted and harried His 
followers. But mercy was shown to me, because-I did it in 
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blindness while still unbelieving ; but the grace of our Lord over- 
flowed its channel and flooded my heart with faith and love, 
that perfect love which is known only in Christ Jesus. Faithful, 
indeed, is that saying, and worthy of whole-hearted acceptance : 


**Christ Jesus stooped this world within 
Sinners to rescue from their sin,” 


sinners—of whom I am chief; yet for this very purpose was 
mercy shown to me, that in me first Jesus Christ might make 
clear that there are no limits to His long-suffering, and so make 
me the first sketch of all the myriads who are going to believe on 
Him and win life eternal. Now to Him who rules the ages, to 
the immortal, the invisible, the only God be honour and glory 
age after age. Amen. 

This section is a personal digression, dominated by the 
emphatic éys (14); but it is not a mere digression, it serves as 
an encouragement to Timothy (cf. eXeos, 2; 7Ae7Onv, 116) ; and 
it illustrates the main purpose of the gospel, to save sinners and 
to produce love and faith ; cf. 2 Ti 1}4, 


12. xdpw exw] 2 Ti 15, not elsewhere in St. Paul, but it was 
a common phrase; cf. Lk 179 and Heb 1228; Pap. Oxyr. i. 113, 
xdpw éxyw Geois raow (Dibelius); perhaps a little stronger than 
evxapicT®. “I feel and show, I express, gratitude.” 

T@ évSuvapdoavtt] Perhaps a reminiscence of Phil 41° wdvra 
ioxvw év TO éevdvvapotvti pe. Here the primary thought is “ who 
gave me strength for my task as Apostle,” the time being that of 
erustevOnv: cf. ote miotov . . . diaxoviav: and 2 Ti 17 mvedpa 
duvapews: 2 Co 35 % tkavoryns udv ex Tod Oeod: Ign. Smyrn. 4, 
TavTa UropLEevw, AVTOD pe EvOvvapodvTos TOV TeAciov avOpwrov: but 
there lies behind this “the strength to conquer sin and obey 
the law” (cf. Ro 5° 8%), and this thought emerges in 1416, cf, 10-11, 

Sti mioTOv pe Hyyoaro.| ‘ Fidelem si putaveris, facies,” Seneca, 
Ep. Mor. i. 3; cf. 1 Co 775 HAenpevos trod Kupiov murros elvat. 

0éuevos] Appointing for His own purposes: cf. €Oero, 1 Co 
1218-28) y Th 5° ovx ero iypas eis dpynv, and éréOnv, inf. 27, 
2 Ti 1, 1 P 28 (wéi v. Hort). There is perhaps a reminiscence 
of Is 49%, quoted by St. Paul of himself, Acts 1347 réOexa ce eis 
has €Ovav, and of Jer 15 rpopyrnv eis eOvyn Tébeka oe. 

eis Staxoviav| Not only eis droordAnv ; for service of any kind, 
cf. 1 Co 16%, 2 Ti 411, Heb 114, Acts 1129 (when Paul was used 
for much humbler service), 207 in Paul’s address to the elders 
of Ephesus; but, above all, for the ministry of reconciliation, 
Co 5: 

13. Brdopynpov kai Siwxtyv kal Bproryv] A triad (as so often 
in St. Paul) with perhaps an ascending scale rising from words to 
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acts of authorized persecution and of illegal violence; cf. Ps 1’. 
Bengel would treat them as sins against God, against others, and 
against himself (insulting his own Saviour), all failures in love ; 
but though BAdopypov may include blasphemy against God, the 
other distinction is fanciful; and the main thought of each word 
is of attacks on the Church ; cf. Gal 11% #8, Phil 36, Acts 224 26911, 

Aen ony KT, x.] Cf. Acts 31, Lk 23%; and more directly Ro 102 
(ov Kar’ émiyvwow' adyvoodvtes yap . . . OvX imeraynoay), Te est. 
ALE Patr:, Jud. 19, of which this may be a ren iniscence, arr’ 6 
Geds TOV TATEepwv jLou Wrenoe pe OTL ev ayvwota TOUTO éroinoa. 
Ign. Kom. 9, perhaps a reminiscence of this place, ovde yap agévos 
eiput, by éxyaros aitav Kal Extpwpo” GAN’ HA€npwal tus civar. There 
is therefore no reason to assume the influence here of the Greek 
conception that sin is the result of ignorance. 

14. bmepemedvace | Here only i in N.T., but found in Ps.-Sol 5?9 ; 
cf. Ro 52° teperepiooevoey 4 xapts. Smep = “above its usual 
measure,” rather than “rising higher than my sin.” This v. was the 
origin of the title of Bunyan’s autobiography, Grace Abounding. 

pera miotews | In contrast with OLN : @yazns in contrast with 
BA. Kat du. Kai bBprorny : cfs Tit 3% 

THs év Xd. "Ingod | . Not the love shown by Christ Jesus, which 
is NS implied in % xdapus, but the true love which Christians 
feel, cf. 5 supra, and which is only felt in union with Christ, 
and is a reflection of His love; cf. Jn. 15° petvare ev rH fone 
TH uy: 

15. motés 6 héyos | Cf Tit.$3* n-and for the a7. dvOpumuvos, 
cf. Introd. p. xxxvi. Probably a quotation, as the phrase 7prOev eis 
Tov koopov as applied to Christ is elsewhere only found in John. 
The whole phrase implies a knowledge of Synoptic and Johannine 
language (cf. Lk 592, Jn 1247), and is a witness to their essential 
unity, but does not imply direct quotation from either. 

awdons, entire,” perhaps combining the thought of “ whole- 
hearted,” cf. 16, and “universal,” cf. 24. 

mdons atod. déios] Here and 49 only in N.T. (cf. daddexros 
28 54), but common in contemporary Greek, both as applied to 
persons—cf. Dittenberger, Sy//. 246, from Sestos, c. 130-120 B.c., 
THs KadAiorns amodoyns aéovpevos; Orelli, Luscr. i. Sain from 
Ephesus, ¢ A.D. 148, avopos doxiwwrarov Kal maons TULNS Kal 
amodoxns 4giov—and to things or sayings; cf. Diodorus Sic. xii. 
15, vopov amodoyns agvovpevoyv: Justin Martyr, Zxyph. c. 3, aro- 
doxns aga, opposed to doprixa kai Bdvavoa: cf. Acts 24! of peév 
ovv amodeedpevor TOD Adyov avtod éBarticbycav. For other 
instances, see Field, Otiwm Norvic, ad loc., and Wetstein. Its 
meaning varies between mere ‘‘acceptance” and _ stronger 
“approbation,” ‘ welcome,” Philo, de Decal. 10, drodoyns Kat 
TiyS petaAau ave. 
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HAGev eis Tov Kdcpov] Contrast 7 duapria els Tov Koo pov cioHAOe. 
Ro 5” and ef. Jn 1° 124 1628, The analogy of Jn 6!4, Ro 5! 
shows that the idea of Divine pre-existence is not necessarily 
involved in it. 

&v mp@rés eipt] ‘I am,” vot “I was.” The sinner remains 
a sinner even if forgiven ; the past is always there as a stimulus 
to deeper penitence and service. The sins for which he re- 
proaches himself are not sins against the moral law (cf. Phil 38), 
but sins against the truth and the light; sins which disqualified 
him from Apostleship Hence the longer he lives, the more he 
knows of the power of Christ and His truth, the severer becomes 
the self-reproach for having opposed it; cf. 1 Co 15° éAdytaros 
tov adrootéAwv: Eph 38 76 éhayuororépw mavtwy ayiwv, and here 
mpatos duaprwAwv. ‘Quoniam enim prez ceteris Sacramento se 
imbuit Salvatoris, propius ad cognoscendam magnificentiam ejus 
accedens, accusat se magis qui tantum boni tarde agnovit,” 
Ambrosiaster. For similar self-condemnation, cf. ert. de Pen. 
c. 4 and c. 12, with Glover’s comment, Con/iict of Religions, 
p- 313, and Mr. Keble’s Le¢ters of Spiritual Counsel, Preface, 
pp. xxxv-l. Celsus used this verse to point his taunt against 
the character of the Apostles, Orig. ¢. Ce/s. i. 63; cf. Ep. Barn. 
v.9. Moreover, by this time Paul had himself been evil-spoken 
of (Ro 38, 1 Co 438 10%, Ac 1345), persecuted (1 Co 412, 2 Co 4, 
Ac 13°°), insulted (rt Th 2%, 2 Co 12!), and so could more 
keenly enter into the feelings of those whom he had wronged. 

16. 81a Todto HdeHOny iva Th] It is suggestive to compare 
Ro oF 18 Neyer yep ” ypapr) TO Papaw’ re cis auTo TOUTO eenyerpa re, 
Orws ev dete wpe év col THY dvvapiv prov Kal ors SayyeAzj TO Ovopa 
pov ev Taon TH YH’ apa ovv ov Gedex erect, dv Se OeAet oxAnpvvet, 

mpwtw| Starts with the meaning “chief” (cf. mparos, »°), but 
also implies “first” in contrast to those who are coming after 
(tov peAdOvT). 

évSeiEqrat] A favourite word with St. Paul, 5 times in earlier 
Epp., 4 in Past. Epp. (elsewhere 2 in Heb.). He only also uses 
evoecya and eévderkis. 

"Ingots Xpiotés| The change of order (contrast vv.1: 2 12 14. 15) 
perhaps emphasizes the note of personal affection, and recalls 
the moment of conversion, and the words ey ei "Inoots ov ob 
dudxers, Acts 9°. 

Thy Gmacay| Here only in N.T. with the article. His entire 
unlimited, ever- patient patience, not only converting, not only 
choo-ing me for service, but making me Apostle, and keeping 
me faithful. 

émoténwow] Here and 2 Ti 133 only in N.T.: an incomplete 
(uzo- ; cf. troypdpy) sketch in contrast to the comp'ete picture 
(dvaypadew, Ar. Eth. N.i. 7; eSepyaoia, Plotinus, Lun. vi. 37, 


” 
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ap. Wetstein, who quotes other instances): the first sketch for a 
vallery of portraits ; cf. oxua, Heb ro!. The substantive may be 
consciously active, “that He might draw a sketch,” ‘ad informa- 
tionem,” Vulg.; ‘‘deformationem,” Am.: or of the result ‘to 
serve as a sketch,” ‘fad exemplum,” Ambrosiaster. The former 
is more common elsewhere: the latter suits 2 Ti 18 better; cf 
imdderypa, 2 P 2° For this vista into future generations, cf 
Eph 320 21 

ém at7@] As upon a sure corner-stone. murrevew emi, c. dat., 
is only applied elsewhere to Christ in quotations from Is 2816 (Ro 
g?? 1011, 1 P 2°), and that passage may be in the writer’s mind here. 

17. For similar doxologies, cf. Gal 15, Ro 1136 1627, Ph 429, 
Eph 37 nf. 616. 

+ Pacihet tav aidvwv| This first title is suggested by ray 
pedd\Svrwv and by lwnv aidnoy of 1, and a¢édptw also by Cwnv 
aidviov: but the others are not specially connected with the con- 
text, and the whole is probably a semi-quotation from some Jew- 
ish liturgical formula; cf. Ps 10! Baowedoes kvpros eis Tov aidva 
kat eis Tov aiava Tod aiavos: Tob 131% 10 in prayer, etAoyntos 
5 beds 6 Gav els Tous aidvas . . . tWdoare Tov Baciréa TOV aldvev 

. evAdye tov Bac. Tov aidvev .. . €is maaas Tas yeveas TOU 
aiavos: Zest. XJJ. Patr., Reuben, c. 6; Clem. Rom. 1. 61 (also 
in a prayer), Liturg. Jacob, Brightman, £. and W. Lit., p. 51. 

apOdptw, dopdtw] Cf. 616, Jn 118: both common thoughts in 
Greek philosophical conceptions of God, and in later Jewish 
speculations ; cf. Wisd 12!; Philo, de Adv. 75 f.; Vita Mosis, ii. 
171; Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 346; Epicurus af. Diog. Laert. x. 
123, Tov Oedv Cdov dpaprov Kai pakdpiov vouiCwv (and other exx. 
in Wetstein or Dibelius); cf. Clem. Rom. ii. 20, 76 pdvw Ocd 
dopdtw, matpi THs aAnOeias, 76 eLarroorethavte piv Tov owrhpa 
kat apxynyov THs apGapatas, bv ob Kat épavepwoev iyuiv THY adyOeav 
Kat THY eroupaviov Cwxyv, add 7 ddka eis TOUS aidvas Tav aiwvwr. 

pova| Cf. 61, Ro 1677, 1 Co 8+5 explains the emphasis 
on this. 

18-20. Paraphrase. This charge, then, I now in my absence 
place in your care, my own son Timothy ; recalling to mind the 
words of the Christian prophets which led me to choose you 
to help me in my work, that in the strength of these words 
you may carry on God’s true campaign, holding fast yourself 
faith and a good conscience, for remember how some refused 
to listen to their conscience and so made shipwreck of their 
faith : of such are Hymenzeus and Alexander on whom I formally 
passed sentence, that they may learn under discipline not to 
speak against the truth. 

Compare the similar warning from the example of others in 
ay liu: 

2 
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18. taryy thy mapayyediav] ze. the charge of > as expanded 
in 44, 

wapariei.a.] For the metaphor, cf. 2 Ti 138 note. The 
middle shows that he still feels his own responsibility : he will 
still have to give account for that which had been entrusted to 
him, 1. “That I may be faithful to my trust, I choose one 
whom I can trust,” cf. 2 Ti 22. 

téxvoy Tidbee] Cf. Ramsay on Gal 3}, p. 310; and notice 
how here, as in Phil 415, the personal address to another follows 
directly on an account of his own work and of Christ’s power to 
aid him. Is there a play on Timothy’s name, ‘You whose 
name commits you to giving honour to God”? cf. rd... Oed 
rir) 17 

kata Tas Tpoay. éml o€ mpopyteias| “ Hither according to the 
previous ” (cf. Heb 718 aéérnots rpoayovorns évtoAns : Jos. Ant. xix. 
§ 298, Orep év tails mpoayovoas ypadais tapedopuev) “ prophecies 
about thee” (cf. Ezek 374 zpodyjrevoov emi ta éd07& Tatra): or 
“according to the prophecies leading” (cf. 524 zpodyouoa eis 
kpiow: Mt 29 6 doryp zponyev abrovs) ‘me towards you.” 

mpopytetas| Utterances by Christian prophets pointing out 
T.’s promise of useful work. The plural points to more than 
one such occasion, and may well include St. Paul’s first choice of 
T. (cf. Os euaprupetro tro tév .. . adeAfdv, Ac 167, and the 
appeal to their first common work in 2 Ti 314), and his delegation 
of him for the special work at Ephesus; cf. 44, 2 Ti 1° (of 
Timothy himself), Ac 131° (of St. Paul’s delegation to new work), 
Acts 20%8 (of the presbyters at Ephesus tas 76 rvetpa 76 ayvov 
ero émuakdrovs) : SO Chrys. dre reprérene kal Ore éxepordver. Such 
prophecies may have come from Silas, who himself was a prophet, 
Acts 15%. 

iva otpatedn . . . otparetav] The metaphor is perhaps 
suggested here by r@ Baowe? tov aidvev, the true campaign in 
the service of the true King. Cf. Maximus Tyr. XIX. 4, oTparnyov 
pev tov Oedv, otparetay 5& rHv Ldnv, drAirny dé tov avOpwrov (ap. 
Wetstein). It was a common metaphor both in philosophical 
writers (cf. Plato, Afo?. 28 D; Epict. ill. 24, orpareia tis éorw 6 
Bios Exdorov: Seneca, £/. 96, “ Vivere, mi Lucili, militare est”) 
and in the mysteries, cf. Apuleius, AZe¢. xi. 15, ‘‘ da nomen sanctz 
huic militiz.” ‘Enrol thyself in the sacred soldiery of Isis.” 
These may have influenced the Christian use of it, but the thought 
here is more of an aggressive campaign against evil, and its use is 
Jewish; cf. 4 Mac 9? tepay Kai evyev otparefav otpareioacbe 
mept THs evoeBetas. ‘Omnis vita hominis militia (Job 7) 
imprimis Pd Christiani (2 Co 1o*) maxime vero pastoris 
evangelici (1 Co 9’, 2 Ti 2° 4, Phil 2*),” Grotius. For interesting 
illustrations cf. Wetstein and Dibelius, ad oc. 
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Thy Kadv otpat.| éori yap Kal Kaxy otpareta, Chrysostom, 
5ut the contrast is rather with service of earthly kings. 

19. €xwv wiotw kal dy. ouveidyo.v| Cf. 5 The leader must 
have the qualities he is going to enforce. 

ayabhv cuvelSyow | “ Bonam erga dogmata conscientiam,” Thd.- 
Mops. This may be included, but the thought is as wide as in ©. 

qv] @.e. cvvetdnow, cf. ® note. The teacher who does not prac- 
tise what he preaches will find his faith fail him. 

amacdpevor|] Cf. Acts 134%, Prov 15°? Os dmwOetrar Taderav pice 
éavtov: Hos 4° or ob éeriyvwow ardcw, Kayo amdcopar o€: Test. 
XII, Patr., Asher i. drwfovpevos 16 dyabov tpocAapaver 7d KaKov. 
The word implies violent effort, a kicking against the pricks; 
cf. Bengel, “Invita a semper dicit Noli me ledere”; cf. 
darnAyyxores, Eph 4?° 

aept THY miotw | Perhaps (cf. note, p. 20) here “ about the cee 
tian faith,” ze. they have not held to the central doctrines, cf. 6 
and this is strongly supported by 671, 2 Ti 218 wept ri As pita 
noToxnoay, and perhaps by pi BAacdypety (7°) ; but the connexion 
with qiotw Kai ayabyv ovveidnow and the stress on ziotis 
throughout the whole chapter make the subjective meaning more 
probable. 

évaudyyoov| For the metaphor, cf. Orelli on Hor. Od. i. 14; 
Lightioot on Ign. ad Folyc. c. 2; Cebetis Tabula, vavdyovow év 
T@ Biw Kat tAavdvtat: Philo, de Decal: C. 14, wadrevovow . . 
pendémore eis Ayweva Katapar pnd evoppicacbar BeBaiws Dnbeln 
duvdpevor. The Christian teacher must be good soldier and good 
sailor too. 

20. dv éotw] So 2 Ti 1) 218 only: in each case with two 
nominatives, perhaps implying some common action of the two. 

‘Ypévatos] cf. 2 Ti 218% *AAcéavdpos, perhaps the same as in 
2 Ti 4'4, but not the same as the Jew Alexander, Ac 19°%. 

os Tapedwxa TH Latava] The origin of this phrase seems to 
lie in Job 2% eizey d€ 6 Kvpios TO SiaBddrAw *Id0d Tapadidwpl cor 
avrov’ povov THY Wuxnv aitod duadvAagov, where Satan is allowed 
to inflict any bodily suffering short of death on Job to test the 
sincerity of his religion. Hence it seenis to have become a 
formal phrase for passing sentence, perhaps in the Jewish syna- 
gogue, certainly in the Christian Church ; and it is also possible 
that the use may have been influenced by, it is at least illus- 
trated by, the contemporary Pagan ‘“‘ execration-tablets ” by which 
a person who had been wronged handed over the wrong-doer to 
the gods below, who inflicted bodily suffering upon him ; cf. Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum, i. p. 75, vexvoaiwov, mapadidwpi 
cou Tov detva. . . Orws . . : soalso of a form for exorcising a 
demon, vrapadidwuu oe eis 76 péAay xaos ev Tais dwAclaus, Pap. Paris. 
574. In the same way a ceremonial or moral offence against the 
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God was punished by infliction of disease; it was only healed 
after confession of the sin (Deissmann, Light from the East, 
p- 304; Sir W. Ramsay, ad loc, and in Expository Times, Oct.- 
Dec. 1898). 

The punishment implied is either (i) an exercise of the power 
of Jn 20% dv twwv Kpatyre Tas duaptias, Kekpatyvra, Carrying with 
it exclusion from the society, cf. 2 Th 34, 1 Co 5", 3 Jn  é&x 
Ths exkAnolas éxBadrde: cf. Tert. Afol. 39 of the meetings of the 
Church for discipline, “ judicatur magno cum pondere . . . si quis 
ita deliquerit ut a communicatione orationis et conventus et 
omnis sancti commercii relegetur,” so Chrys. e&eBaAXero tod kowod 
auvedpiov: Theod. ‘‘abalienavi ab ecclesia”; or also(ii) the infliction 
of some bodily suffering: and the analogy of Job, of the Pagan 
tablets, of 1 Co 11°° dca rodro év iptv woAXol dodevels Kal dppworot 
kal Koyuavrat txavoi (cf. Acts 51-11 1311), makes it almost certain 
that this is included. 

mrapédwxa] Seems to imply the action of the Apostle only, and 
if the infliction was only bodily suffering this would be probable, 
cf. Acts 1344; but the action of the whole community is not 
excluded ; there would be no need to repeat the whole details to 
Timothy, and it is included in 1 Co 5° where the language is 
equally individual, éy® . . . Kéxpika . . . mapadodvat. 

ph BAacdypetv] Might include the thought not to speak evil 
of us, cf. 64, Tit 37; but as the warning is against false teaching, 
the main thought is not to speak evil of God, to misrepresent His 
truth, cf. r Co 1535, 


, , , 
TLOTLS—TLOTEVELY—TLOTOS. 


A careful account of the previous history of these words will 
be found in Burton, Galatians, £.C.C., pp. 475-85; cf. also 
Hort on 1 P 174. Here it will be sufficient to note the usages in 
these Epistles and to compare them with the earlier Pauline letters. 

miotts =(a) faithfulness, Tit 21°, and perhaps 1 Ti 2! 51), 

2 Ti 272; so Ro 3°, Gal 52. In both groups the usage is rare. 

(4) faith as the essential quality of each Christian life, 
so passim: as in St. Paul; but whereas St. Paul frequently 
adds a defining word—Inoo0d Xpuiorod, Incod, rod viod rod 
Geod, cis Xprotov, év TS Kupiw “Incot, that is rare here, and 
the one phrase in which it occurs, 7 wiotis 4 év Xp. "Ino. 
(I 3'5, II 118 315), is slightly different: “the faith which is 
found in union with Christ.” The object of the faith no 
longer needs defining. 

(c) the principle of faith as characteristic of Christi- 
anity, and as professed and taught : almost equal to “the 
Creed,” “the doctrines believed”; but it is doubtful 
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whether it is ever quite equivalent to that. The strongest 
instances of this use are: I 4! daooryjocovtal twes THs Tic- 
Tews: 4° evtpepopevos Tots Adyos THs TictTews: 58 THY mioTW 
npvytac: 610 drerAavyOnoav azo THs wictews : IL 38 dddKepor 
mepityv riot. More doubtful are I 1219 39 612-21, J] 4? 
Thy wictw TeTHpynKa: Ti I* Kata KowHy riotwy, 133, 

This scarcely goes beyond St. Paul’s use of 7 wiotis: 
cf. Ro 33! 108 70 pra tis rictews 3 Knpiooopev: 12° Kata 
THY Gvadoylav THs tloTews: I Co 16!3 oryKere ev TH TioTE: 
Gal 173 ebuyyeAtleran tHv riot Av mote éxdpOer: 619 rods 
oixetous THS TioTews: Ph 127 guvabdodvtTes TH wloTEr TOD 
evayyeAtov: Col 27 BeBarovpévor tH wicter Kabws eOvddxOnrTe. 
But the usage is more frequent here, and perhaps slightly 
more fixed. 


motevetv = (a) to entrust, commit to, 2 Ti 112, and in passive 


ier: Whit 1® sso Ro 37)5-Cor9™., Gal 2%, 1 Thiet, 
(6) to believe, (i) c. dat. Tit 38 of werirtevkores bed: 
cf. Ro 43; (ii) éw¢ with dative, I 116, cf. Ro 988 roll, 
Once in the passive, I 316; cf. 2 Th 1! (si vera lectio). 
In the verb there is no difference in usage. 


motos =(a) trustworthy: I 12% 15 31-11 49 J] 2211.13 Tit 


16 © 9 38: so 10 times in St. Paul. 

(2) believing: I 43 rots mucrots: 41° miatav: 4)? tov 
moray: 51% et Ts mory: 67> Tit 19(?). This also is 
found in St. Paul but much more rarely, Gal 3%, 2 Co 64, 
and more doubtfully, Eph 11, Col 12; but never ot morod 
=the believers, the Christian body: yet of dmoro is a 
regular title for ‘‘ unbelievers.” 


Similarly— 
amuateiv: Ro 3° only—probably ‘‘to be unbelieving,” though 


perhaps ‘‘ unfaithful.” 
2 Ti 23 only—probably ‘to be unfaithful ” 


amotia: St. Paul 4 times, Ro 33 420 1120-23“ want of 


faith,” ‘‘state of unbelief.” 
Past. Epp. t Ti 118 only, in the same sense. 


amustos: St. Paul 14 times, always ‘‘ unbelievers,” ‘‘ heathen.” 


Past. Epp. twice, 1 Ti 5® ‘‘unbeliever,” ‘Tit 115 
‘wanting in faith.” 


There is then a slight difference from the Pauline letters, and 
a rather greater fixity of meaning. iors as the Christian quality 
is not felt to need a defining object: it approaches nearer to the 
meaning of a faith professed and taught; and awuords has become 
the natural antithesis to ‘‘heathen”; of aucrot, a Common term 
for the Christian Body. The difference is slight and conceivable 
within St. Paul’s own lifetime and in his own writing, but it is 
noteworthy ; cf. also Parry, pp. ciii—cx. 
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kaos, ayabds. 


The distinction between dyads, practically good, morally 
good (as opposed to xaxds, rovnpds, datAos), and KaXdds, zestheti 
cally good, beautiful, good to men’s eyes (as opposed to aicxpés),! 
is still present in Hellenistic Greek, though the contrast had 
been blurred. It is there, cf. Gen 18" {ev 6 Geds dtu kadov: Mt 516 
drws Bwow tipov ra Kata epya: r P 2 ek ray Kadrdy Epywv 
émomtevovtes: 1 Ti 5% ra épya ta cada mpddyra: 612 rH Kadqy 
bpodoytav évatuov roAAGv paptipwv: Lk 8 Kady Kai dyabA. On 
the other hand, xadds appears as the antithesis of xaxés (Heb 514), 
of rovypds (Gen 2°17 tod ywooKev Kaddv Kal zrovnpov, Lv 271%, 
Is 5%, Mic 3”): and this is perhaps the most common usage 
of it in the N.T. It is clear then that the distinction cannot 
always be pressed: it may often be a mere desire for euphony 
or variety which decides the choice between the two words, 
except where there is a clear reference to the effect upon others. 

A comparison of the Pastoral Epistles with St. Paul's earlier 
letters is suggestive. St. Paul uses xaddés 16 times, xadds 8, 
generally in the sense “ practically” or “morally good”; cf. 
kadoro.ety, 2 Th 3)%; xarepydlerOar 7d Kaddv, Ro 7'8; 7d Kaddv 
rotetv, Ro 721, 2 Co 13%, Gal 6°, a phrase not found in Pastoral 
Epistles. (The sense “good to sight,” xkada évdmov ravrwv 
av@pwrwv, Ro 12", 2 Co 8*!, is a quotation from Prov 3%.) He 
never uses kaa epya. The Pastoral Epistles use xadds 24 times, 
Karas 4; Cf. kadodidackddos, Tit 2°, and the phrase xaXdv épyor, 
kaka é€pya, 7 times: often with reference to a deed as scen 
by others, I 2° évémov rod Geod: 37 paprupiay Kady amd Tov 
eEwOev: 519 ev Epyous KaXois paptupoupevyn, 5% 612 (v, supra): at 
other times with the idea of excellence in contrast to other 
specimens of the same class, I 118 r7v KaArv orpareiav: 4° Kadds 
dudxovos . . . THS Kadis SidacKkadias: 612 tov Kaddv ayGva THs 
motéws: Cf. Il 47. There is no essential difference between 
the two writers, between 70 xadov wovety and ra xada épya as 
descriptions of the Christian life, and Pastoral Epistles also use 
frequently €pyov dyaGov, épya dyad: the change of phraseology 
perhaps points to a different writer, but in any case is due to the 
growing sense in Christian teachers, so marked in 1 P, that the 
lives of Christians must be one of the chief means of winning 
the heathen to Christ: and this would be quite natural to St. 
Paul, always insistent on the duty of his converts to the heathen 
world, cf. Gal 61°, Ro 1218, 

‘“No one English word will express xaAdés fully, the meaning 

‘Cf. Hort on Jas 27; ‘‘xaés is what is good as seen, as making a direct 


impression on those who come in contact with it: contrast dya@és, which is 
good in result.” 
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changing with the context. Thus ‘every creature of God is 
good’ (1 Ti 4'), ze. free from defilement, fit for human use. 
with the Creator’s stamp upon it. ‘The law is good’ (1 Ti 1°), 
valuable, working a good purpose, an excellent instrument in a 
teacher’s hand, if he use it in accordance with that purpose. 
One who desires a bishopric sets his heart on ‘a good task’ 
(1 Ti 3!), on an honourable post that sets him before the world’s 
eye, and that requires constant labour: he must rule his family 
with dignity and success (1 Ti 34, cf. 5!”), he must have an ex- 
cellent reputation from those without (1 Ti 37): the deacon who 
gains distinction (xaAés) acquires a distinguished position for 
higher service (1 Ti 31%, cf. 4°). The widow must not only have 
taken part in every good work (épyw dya6o), but be well reported 
of by others for striking deeds of charity,(épyous xaAots, 1 Ti 51°). 
The Christian soldier must endure hardness as a well-trained 
soldier (2 Ti 2%), engaged in a noble struggle (rov xaAov adyéva, 
1 Ti 612, 2 Ti 47) in the most honourable of all campaigns (1 Ti 
118). The doctrine which he preaches is attractive, winning, 
with the glow of healthy life upon it (1 Ti 4°, Tit 21-7). Timothy’s 
public profession had something heroic about it, as had that of 
his master (tHv KaAjv dpoAoyiav, 1 Ti 61% 1%): Titus is to be an ex- 
ample of ‘excellent’ works (Tit 27): the rich are not only to do 
good (dya$oepy<iv), but to use their wealth for works of special 
excellence (év épyous xaXois), to lay up a ‘good’ foundation, one 
well-laid, a sound base for an eternal life (1 Ti 61% 1%). All 
members of the Christian family are to take the lead in honest, 
honourable occupations (Tit 314), for this is the duty of those 
who believe in God, who had purified unto Himself a peculiar 
people for the very purpose that they should be zealous for works 
that should rise above the level of the world and exhibit the 
beauty of holiness (€nAwriv Kaddv épywv, Tit 2!4, where Theo- 
doret paraphrases caddy by ray érawwovpévwv épywr).” 1 


ii. 1-iii. 16. ds Set ev oikw Oeod avactpéeper Oar, 3%. Regula- 
tions for the Church, as regards (a) public worship, the proper 
objects of prayer (21-7), and the position to be occupied by men 
and women (2°15); (4) qualifications for the officers: the bishop 
(31-7), deacons (35-10. 12-18), deaconesses (#4). 


ii. 1-7. Paraphrase. I come to special regulations to guide 
you in your true work, and I want to urge first of all that Chris- 
tians should realize the universality of the message of the gospel. 
For this, prayers and thanksgivings are to be made in public 
worship for all mankind, and primarily for rulers and all in any 
position of authority, that so we may be able to live a quiet life 

'From my St. Paul the Master Builder, p. 118. 
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undisturbed by war and persecution, in a religious and serious 
spirit. Such prayer is true prayer and well-pleasing to God who 
has already saved us, but wishes all men to be saved too, and to 
reach a full knowledge of truth. 

For there is one and one only God, one and one only who 
stands between God and men, He who shares human nature, 
Christ Jesus, and He gave Himself in life and death for all man- 
kind, so bearing witness to God’s great Love in God's own time ; 
and it was to carry on that message that I myself was chosen as a 
herald, as a commissioned Apostle—yes, whatever my opponent 
may say, that is true: He did commission me—whose one task 
is to train Gentiles in the spirit of faith and in truth. 


The keyword of this section, as of the Epistle to the Romans, 
is universality, mas (trp mavTwv dvOporov . 2. WavTwWY TOV & 
brepoxyy . . . mavtas dvOpwrovs ... tirép mavtwv). The em- 
phasis on it may be due to Gnostic tendencies to exclusiveness, 
laying undue stress on knowledge, and distinguishing between 
mvevpatixot and wWuxixot (cf. 62°, Jude 1%), but vv.°? suggest that 
it is rather due to Jewish exclusiveness. St. Paul would naturally 
be anxious that the Christian Church should not fail, as the Jews 
had done, in recognizing the universality of its mission. 

1. ody marks the return from a digression to the main subject, 
but perhaps suggesting a logical connexion. ‘‘Since, then, our 
one object is to produce love (15), and to carry the message of 
salvation to all sinners (1)5), there must be prayer for all men.” 
Chrysostom has some excellent remarks upon the power of 
intercession to break down the barriers of prejudice. 

mpatov évtwv| Because worship gives the note which action 
has to take up. 

Sejoets, mpogeuxds, éevtev—ers, edx., cf. Phil 4° tr tpocevy7 Kai 
TH Sener peta Edy. TA altypata buav yvwpilécOw. For attempts 
to distinguish the three words, cf. Origen, wept evdxjs, 14; 
Augustine, £~. 50 (who refers them to distinct parts of the 
Liturgy), Bengel, and Bernard. Probably deyoers emphasizes the 
sense of need, zpocevxai the approach to God, évrevéeis ( = airjpara, 
Phil 4°) the actual petition, but the distinction was not meant to 
be emphasized: the triad is a favourite feature in St. Paul’s style. 
The connexion with §15 and the effect of this passage on the 
Liturgies makes it clear that the primary reference is to public 
worship, év tH Aatpela TH Kabnpepivy, Chrys. 


évrevéers| Here and 45 only in N.T., also in 2 Mac 48, and 
cf. 3 Mac 6% évruxiayv éroujoavro—from évrvyxavev, “to chance 
upon,” then “ to have an audience with a king,” to have the good 
fortune to be admitted to an audience, so to present a petition; 
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cf. Wisd 8?! évérvyov 76 Kupin Kai enOnv atrov. évrevéis, a formas 
petition, especially to a king ; so frequently in Josephus, Diodorus, 
and the Papyri (Deissmann, B.S., pp. 121, 146). The thought 
of the King of the ages, 11’, may still be in the writer’s mind. 

ex apiotias] not in the technical usage = “ Eucharists,” “thanks- 
givings in offerings”; cf. Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. i. 41, and 
the careful examination of the use of the word by Dr. Swete 
(J. Th. St. iii. p. 161) and Dr. Hort (2., p. 594); but “thanks- 
giving in words,” thought of as part of common worship, cf. 1 Co 
14/6, It will include gratitude for the past kindnesses of those 
for whom we pray (izép tv tpotrnpypévwv ayabdv, Theodoret), 
for God’s past mercies to them (Chrys. quoting Mt 5%); but 
more widely—for what they are, God’s creatures, the object of 
His love, whom He wishes to be saved. Chrysostom says finely, 
Oorep Kowds Tis eoTL waTHp THS oikoupevyns Grados 6 lepévs’ TavTwY 
roivuv agiov abrov Kydecbat, kabamep Kal 6 eds, @ teparar. 

imtp mdvtwy édvOpirwv] There is no one for whom the 
Christian Church has not to pray ; no one for whose creation it 
has not to thank God! Even for God’s enemies its duty is “et 
quod facti sunt diligere et quod faciunt increpare: mores 
pravorum premere, vite: prodesse” (Gregory, Reg. Past. ill. C. 22). 

2. imtp Baodéwv] not “for the emperor” (as in 1 P 21” roy 
Bacrréa tyre), but “for emperors,” the rule being meant to be 
universal and lasting; cf. Tert. Afo/. 30, “pro omnibus impera- 
toribus””; or perhaps “for kings,” including local kings under the 
Empire; cf. Mk 13° éwi 7yepdvwv Kai Baowéwv. The duty is 
emphasized perhaps because of the Jewish tendency to rise 
against the Empire (“Judzeos assidue tumultuantes,” Suet. 
Cl. 25), which might pass over into the Christian Church under 
a misapprehension of Christian liberty (cf. 61:2, 1 P 216), and 
under the stress of persecution and growing suspicion (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 44); but apart from this it would be natural to St. Paul 
with his pride in the Empire and its citizenship, Ro 13. 

Compare Jeremiah’s advice to the Jews in Babylon, zpocevéacbe 
TEpl avTav Tpos KUpLov, OTL év cipyvy adtns cipnvy tov, 29" and 
Bar 11-12 zpocevéacbe wept ths Cwns NaPovxodovecop, Ezr 61°, 
1 Mac 733, The later Jews prayed ‘for the peace of the kingdom, 
since but for fear thereof we had swallowed up each his neighbour 
alive,” Pirke Aboth, iii. 2, and prayed for the emperor in their 
synagogues (Philo, ad Hlaccum, p. 524), and offered sacrifices twice 
a day in Jerusalem for the emperor and people of Rome; but this 
was stopped with the outbreak of the last Roman war, Jos. B./. 
ii. ro and 17; cf. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism, § viii. 

For a similar command, probably based on this, cf. Polyc. 
Ep. 12 (ubi v. Lightfoot); and for the substance of the prayer, 
Clem. Rom. i. 61, ots 60s, KUpte, tyreiav, eipyvynv, Spdvoray, 
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evoraGeaav, eis TO Su€rew adrots thy trd cod dedopéevnv abrois 
nyepoviav arpooKkoTws . . . od, KUpte, SuevOuvov tiv BovdAnv abrdv 
Kata TO Kadov Kal eddpeotov evwriov cov, Orws di€erovtes ev eipyry 
Kal mpairyte etoeBds THY br God adrois Sedomevnv éLovolay Trew 
gov tuyxavwow: Tert. Apol. c. 30, “ Vitam illis prolixam, imperium 
securum, domum tutam, exercitus fortes, senatum fidelem, popu- 
lum probum, orbem quietum”; 7d. c. 39, ‘‘Oramus pro impera- 
toribus, pro ministeriis eorum ac potestatibus, pro statu szeculi, 
pro rerum quiete, pro mora finis.” For the effect of this passage 
on the Liturgies, cf. the “Clementine” Liturgy, rapaxadodpev 
oe, KUpte, Urep TOD Baciiéws Kai tdv ev trepoyy Kal mavTds Tov 
otpatorédov, iva eipnvevwvtar Ta pds Huas dws ev ovyia Kal 
Gpovoia dudyovtes . . . Oo€dlwuev oe (Brightman, Zit. LE. and W. 
i. p. 21), the Liturgy of St. James (7d. p. 55), the Coptic Liturgy 
(2. p. 168), the Prayer for “‘the whole state of Christ’s Church ” 
in the English Prayer Book. 

év Grepoxy (“in sublimitate,” Vulg.; “in sublimi loco,” Am- 
brosiaster): here and 1 Co 2! only in N.T., but cf. Ro 13! 
Lovaas brepexovoas: 1 P 218 Bacwrel ds brepexovte: 2 Mac 3}. 

iva «7.d.] gives the result of the prayer. Pray for good 
government, for that will secure you a quiet life. Perhaps also (so 
Holtzmann) dependent on zrovetofa, giving the result of the fact 
that they pray. Pray for the government, that the heathen may 
recognize your loyalty and you be left in peace. Cf. Tertullian, 
Afol. 39, and Seneca (Z£/. Mor. 73), who defends philosophers 
from the charge of disloyalty to rulers, ‘“e contrario nulli 
adversus eos gratiores sunt: nec immerito: nullis enim plus 
preestant quam quibus frui tranquillo otio licet.” 

jpepov (here only in N.T.), qovxuov, 1 P 3* only, but cf. 
novxagew, 1 Th 4; pera jovyxias, 2 Th 31%, a retired and quiet 
life (cf. AZAZ s.v.), undisturbed by war or persecution from 
outside ; free from such tumults as that at Ephesus had been 
Acts 19”. 

év edceBeta Kat cepvdtnt] an interesting Hellenic counterpart 
to the Hebraic év éavdryte Kai duxacoovvy of Lk 175, 

edceBeia] (“ pietate,” Vulg.) godliness; the true reverence 
towards God which comes from knowledge; characteristic of 
Past. Epp. here and 316 47-8 68-5.6.11, 2 Tj 35, Tit. 11, but also in 
Acts and 2 P, and common in LXX and classical literature ; cf. 
Bernard and Trench, Sy. s.v. It may include a true respect 
and reverence for human superiors (cf. 54), and perhaps does so 
here. 

gepvdtytt (“‘castitate,” Vulg. ; “sobrietate,” Thdt. ; “honestate,” 
Calvin), dignity, gravity, seriousness, the demeanour of the etoefnjs 
towards men (cf. Tert. Prescr. 43, “ubi metus in Deum, ibi 
gravitas honesta”): ‘a grace and dignity not lent him from earth, 
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but which he owes to that higher citizenship which is also his: 
being one who inspires not respect only, but reverence and 
worship,” Trench, /V.Z. Syn. s.v.; cf. tepompereis, Tit 23 note ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 35, cepvos dua THY ei 76 Oelov eriatpopye. 

8. todto] ‘Such prayer for all mankind,” or “such a life” 
(so Pelagius, von Soden): either will help on God’s purpose 
and help to save men. Cf. Euseb. 4 Z. iv. 7, who speaks of the 
Church as 76 cepvov kai eiAixpuves Kal eAevOepiov 76 Te TOPpov Kat 
kabapov THs évOov ToAiteias Kal pirocodias eis Grav yévos “EAAHvwv 
re kal BapBapwv arootiABovaa. 

kadév] Cf. additional note, p. 22. Here it may be joined 
closely with dzodexrov, ‘good in God’s sight,” or perhaps its 
reference is manward. This will win men and please God. Cf. 
2 Co 821; Clem. Rom. i. 7, xaddv Kal mpoodextoy évwotiov Tod 
TOLNTAVTOS 7LGS. 

4, mdvtas| With slight antithesis to yyav: he who has saved 
us, 8 including the chief of sinners (11°), wills to save all, cf. 41°, 
Wisd 167 dca oé tov wavtwv cwrynpa, There is no limitation, such 
as Tertullian, ‘‘eorum quos adoptavit” (de Or. 4); Augustine, 
“omnes preedestinati, quia omne genus hominum in eis est” 
(de corr. et gr. 44). His will to save is as wide as His will to 
create and to protect, “omnes vult salvari quia et omnes tuetur ” 
(Thd.-Mops. ad /oc., with Swete’s note) ; cf. Ezek 1873, Wisd 118-16, 
Ro 518, and Epict. iii. 24. 2, Oeod Ss mdvtas dvOpwrovs éri 7 
evoatpoveiv, emt TO evotabeiv éroincev. But Bengel’s non coguntur 
and Ambros. sé et psi velint add the necessary limitation to the 
working of God’s will; cf. Herm. Szm. viii. 1; Hooker, Eecl. Pol 
Vv. 49. 

émlyvwow | Favourite word with St. Paul(1o times; see Armitage 
Robinson on Eph., detached note) ; elsewhere Heb. (1), 2 P (4). 

émiyv. adnOeias| Past. Epp. only 2 Ti 2% 37, Tit 14, but ézcy. 
THs adnO., Heb 107% It has become a technical term for the 
intellectual acceptance of Christianity ; cf. weravacras eis dAnOeiav 
of the proselyte to Judaism, Philo, de Spec. Leg. 4. 178 (Dibelius), 
kavovas eis ériyvwow THs dAnOeias of philosophy, Epict. 11. xx. 21 
(Zi. 5.v.). 

5-7. §6 expand owfjva, * expands eis értyv. adn. édAOetv. 

5. eis] Correlative to rdvras. One, and therefore with a will 
for all mankind, for Gentile as well as Jew; cf. Ro 37% 7 
Tovdaiwy 6 Geos povov ; odxi kal eOvay ; vai, Kal eOvav, eizrep els 6 Oeds, 
Eph 34° and Is 45228, There may also be an implied antithesis 
“one and not many” (cf. 1 Co 8**), 

ets kal peottys| One mediator able to represent both God and 
man entirely (cf. Iren. iv. 20, ““hominibus ostendens Deum, Deo 
autem exhibens hominem”), again with an implied antithesis, one 
and not more: not Moses any longer (Gal 3!®; Philo, de Vita 
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Mosts, ii. 166, ota pecityns cal duadAaxrys . . . Tas bres dvd EOvouvr 
ixeoias Kal Autas éroreiro), not any Jewish High Priest (Heb 8° 
9.16 724), nor any angel (Col 24, Heb 2; Jes xs7, Furr, 
Dan, c. 6, éyyilere TO OG Kal 7S ayyéAw 74 Tapattoupévy tpas* Gre 
obras éote pecitys Oeod Kal avOpairwv ext rips elpyvys "Iopand: Philo, 
Bibl. Antig. xxxi\. 14), nor any being in the mysteries intermediate 
between God and the creation, like Mithras (Cumont, Zes mys- 
teres de Mithra*, pp. 129, 139), nor any Gnostic zon intermediate 
between God and the world. Philo had regarded the Word of 
God as occupying such an intermediate position; cf. Quis rerum 
div. her. 42, where He is described as ixérys tod Ovnrod and 
TpeoBevTHs TOD HyEMoOvos pds TO bryKoov. Christ Jesus has em 
bodied this function in a human life. 

avOpwros| The Divine side is assumed: the human only 
mentioned, as he is thinking of the gift given in the human life, 
a true man, no angel, no mere phantom appearance, but one 
living a human historic life, a ‘* second Adam,” ‘* The Son of man.” 
There is much to be said for Lachmann’s punctuation, putting 
the comma after dv@pwzos. For there is one only God, one only 
man too, representative of God and man, viz. Christ Jesus. 

6. 6 800s éautdy] prob. a reminiscence of the Lord’s own saying, 
Mk 10* dodvac tiv Wuynv abrod AVTpov avti woAAGr : cf. ‘Tit 2!4 note. 

dvtihutpov] Here only in N.T.: in Ps 489 it is an alternative 
rendering for rHv tiny THs AvTpwo€ews (Field, Hexap/a), a vicarious 
ransom: for the form, cf. avtipicGia, Ro 177, 2 Co 68; for the 
thought, Tit 2!* note, and cf. Eleazar’s prayer that the sacrifice of 
his own life may save his nation, xafapo.ov airy roincov 76 épov 
aipa Kal avtiyvyxov aitav Ad Be thy éujv Wuynv, 4 Mac 6%, These 
verses 56 may be quoted from some formula (Dibelius), cf. 
1 Co 8°, but they spring naturally out of the context. 

76 paptuptoy] acc. in apposition to the preceding statement, cf. 
Ro 12!, 2 Th 15: the great truth revealed in God’s own time. 
But by whom? It may include the whole chain of witnesses. (a) 
The law and the prophets pointing to it, cf. Ro 3?! paprupoupevy bro 
TOU vop.OV Kal TOV mpopyrav, and 1 P 114. (4) The witness of the 
Lord Himself in His Life (cf. 68 and John 18%? iva paprupyow 77 
adnfeta and 1 P 11. “Sancte vite dedit exemplum,” Pelagius), 
His passion (paprvpuov 76 wdOos, Chrys.), and resurrection (‘ tem- 
pore quo resurrexit,” Thd.). (c) The witness which the writer and 
all future teachers have to give, cf. 1 Co 192 Th 1% “This is the 
fact to which we are to bear our testimony, as opportunities present 
themselves,” Ziwentieth Century N.T. ‘The outlook is to the 
future of the Church,” Bernard. This suits the context, ordering 
prayers for all men that so the message of salvation may reach to 
all: and this will need time. But Tit 18 makes any reference to 
the future doubtful. 
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katpois idiors, cf. Tit 1° note. 

7. eis 6 éréOyv] 2 Ti 111, and supra, 118 note. 

kyjpvé| The word was associated not only with the games 
(1 Co 9?") but also with the Eleusinian mysteries ; cf. tov "EAev- 
auwiov iepod xnpvé, Philostratus, Viz. Soph. ii. 33, and other 
instances, ap. JZ.M. s.v. 

ddyO. A€yw] Ro g!, 2 Co 11°!, Gal 12%. The language of one 
whose authority and whose truthfulness have been attacked in 
the past, and who is still face to face with opposition. 

év mioret (cf. 12) kai ddneia] The sphere and the subjects in 
which he teaches; corresponding to the two purposes of God 
in 4, faith in salvation and knowledge of Him. It may include 
his own loyalty (1!) and truthfulness (cf. dAnOetav A€yw) (so 
Wohlenberg) ; but only by implication. 


8-15. Paraphrase. The second point which I wish to stress 
is the spirit and order of public prayer. Men when they pray 
to God must lay aside all personal ill-will and irritation ; women 

~ must dress quietly, for they are engaged in a sacred task, and 
their true adorning is that of good works, not of costly jewels 
and dress. The women should listen to the teaching quietly and 
submissively: I do not allow a woman to be herself a teacher, 
nor to dictate to men; and that for two reasons. The order of 
creation suggests man’s taking the lead, first Adam, then Eve. 
The history of the Fall suggests women’s weakness: it was not 
Adam but Eve who was deceived and so fell. Yet God’s will to 
save all men extends to her: 


‘*A child from woman’s seed to spring 
Shall saving to all women bring.” 


That is a true saying; but to be saved they must continue 
faithful, loving, holy, and self-controlled. 

The whole section refers primarily only to public prayer 
(though it appeals at times to principles that have a wider 
application) ; this is clear (a) from its position between 18 and 
3118, (4) From the analogy of 1 Co 11216 145436 which were 
apparently in the writers mind. (c) From its influence on 
subsequent Church orders; cf. Canon. Hippol. §§ 81-88, 
‘‘mulier libera ne veniat veste variegata in ecclesiam ... neve 
omnino loquantur in ecclesia quia est domus Dei.” Zest. Dom. 
Nostri, ii. 4; Const. Apost. iii. 6; cf. Clem. Alex. Ped. iii. 11, ézi 
THY exkAyolay AKTEOV THY yuvaika Kat TOV dvdpa. ErToALTpEVoUS KOT pLwS. 
(2) Perhaps from the analogy of heathen priestesses ; cf. ! note. 

The purpose of the section is twofold. (a) Primarily, to 
secure a right spirit and character in those who pray, both 
men and women; cf. & 9% 10.15, (4) To check a freedom which 
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women were claiming to teach at the meeting. Nothing is men 
tioned about women prophesying, which was always exceptional, 
and the writer is laying down general rules. It is less clear 
whether any rule is laid down as to leading the prayers. This is 
not stated, and the language is consistent (i) with the theory that 
there was no leader, but that all prayed in silence until the Spirit 
moved some one, man or woman, to pray aloud (cf. Ramsay, 
Exp., Sept. 1909): (ii) with the theory that the értoxoros acted 
as leader, the rest joining in with the Amen (1 Co 141), This 
is more consistent with | ? supra, and 317, 

8. BodAopar (cf. 514, Tit 38, Phil 11%) ody, parallel to 1, but 
perhaps suggesting a slight connexion with the last paragraph. 
The thought of God’s universal salvation is still in his mind, 
cwOnvat, 4; cwFyoerat, , and the ideal of the true Christian life ; 
cf. 2 with #44 

év maytt témw] ‘ Wherever you meet for public worship”; or 
more probably the writer means the rule to be universal for all 
churches under his influence, zavri being an echo of zavras (4), 
mavtwv (°); cf. 1 Co 1? 717 1453 ws év wacais tals éxxAnotas tov 
dyiwv. There is possibly a reminiscence of Mal 1! év navri témw 
Ouplapa mpoodyerat... kat Ovoia kabapa’ dite péya Td Ovomd pov és 
tots €0veow, which was a favourite quotation in 2nd-century 
writers, as pointing to the universal offering of the Eucharist ; cf. 
Justin, Dza/. 41 and 117; Iren. iv. 17 ; so Didache, c. 14, where it 
is given as a reason why no one who has a quarrel with another 
should join in the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

éwaipovtas xeipas| Standing to pray, as was customary with 
pagans and Jews alike, and common with the early Christians ; 
cf. Dict. Chr. Antig., s.v. Oranti. For Greek and Roman illustra- 
tions, cf. Wetstein, Wohlenberg, and Deissmann, Z.A.£., p. 421. 

éatous xetpas] Combines the idea of moral purity (‘ quze sanctis 
operibus ministraverint,” Origen on Ro 6; cf. Job 16!7 ddcxov Se 
ovdev jv ev xepol jou, edx7) bé pov Kabapa: Ps 244, Is 115 16, Jas 48; 
Clem. Rom. i. 29, év écvdryte Wuxns ayvas Kal duidvrous xeipas 
aipovtes) with that of consecration, hands like those of consecrated 
priests, performing the tasks of holy priesthood (1 P 2°). It is 
partly explained by xwpits édpyjs Kai duadkoy. They must have 
the consecration of Christian Love, if they are to pray aright. 
Cf. Tert. Aol. 30, ‘ manibus expansis quia innocuis” ; De Orat. 
14, “‘manus expandimus, de dominica passione modulati,” in 
imitation of the Cross. It is difficult to imagine after Our Lord’s 
teaching that Christians had taken over the Jewish practice of 
ceremonial ablutions. So Ramsay, wéis, but cf. Hippol. Canon, 
§ 241, ‘‘Christianus lavet manus omni tempore quo orat.” 

xwpis dpyis (cf. Mt 525-5 614 15), kat Stahoyopod, probably “dis- 
puting ” (“ disceptatione,” Vulg.) ; cf. Phil 214 xwpis yoyyvopar kai 
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Stadoyopav: Mk 7% of Siadoyiopol of xaxoi, evil thoughts against 
one’s neighbour, the chief of the things which really pollute. 
Did. 14, mas éyov rHv dudiBorlav peta Tod Eraipov avdtod pi) cvvEed- 
Oérw Suiv, ws duaAAayoow. Tertull. De Or. 11. 12. Thd. and 
(hdt. interpret it as “ doubt,” “hesitation ” (cf. Mk 11%, Jas .19, 
Herm. Mand. ix. 1); with right feeling to man and God, with 
love and faith (cf. 8 and 114); but the idea of doubt is alien to 
the context, which emphasizes man’s relation to his fellow-men. 

8-15. This section deals only with the dress and conduct of 
women at the meetings; but compare the general relation of 
husband to wife in 1 P 318, which appears to be influenced 
by the passage; cf. also Cyprian, De Had. Virg., where an a 
fortiori argument is drawn from this passage to the ordinary 
dress of virgins, and Tertull. De cu/tu Fem., where it is used as 
an argument for the ordinary dress of all Christian women, who 
may have to face martyrdom at any moment. Compare also the 
contrast between Virtue, cexoopnpevny 76 piv cGpa KaGaporntt, To 
dé dupara aidoi, 7d Sé cxHpa cwppootyy, éoOyre dé Aevxy, and Vice, 
kexadduomurpevgv TO pev xXpOna.. . eoOyra & e& Hs dv pdédiora 7H 
®pa Suaddpzrot, in the story of Prodicus, Xen. AZem. il. 1. 

9. doattws] Perhaps carries on to women all that has been 
said about men (Chrys., Ramsay), but not necessarily (cf. 3® 1, 
Tit 2% 6), and it does not affect the construction, which is BovAopat 
KOO LELV. 

katacto\¥| Possibly ‘ demeanour,” “ deportment ” (Ambros., 
Dibelius, 47.17. s.v.); but as this is expressed in pera... 
cwdpootvys, more probably “dress,” which is implied by the 
contrast py . . . woAvreAe: cf. Is 613; Clem. Alex. Ped. iii. 11, 
quoted above. 

aiSods] “That shamefastness which shrinks from overpassing 
the limits of womanly reserve and modesty”; kat owdp., ‘‘ that 
habitual inner self-government with its constant rein on all the 
passions and desires which would hinder temptation from arising, 
or at all events arising in such strength as should overbear the 
checks and barriers which aidas opposed to it.” Trench, Syz. s.v.; 
cf. Tert. de C. Fem. ii. 8, “ubi Deus, ibi pudicitia, ibi gravitas, 
adjutrix et socia ejus.” For its meaning as applied to different 
ages and sexes, cf. additional note, p. 148. 

moduteder| Cf. 1 P 34, which seems suggested by this place. 

10. émayy. (cf. 621, Wisd 2!%): QeoceBetay (‘‘ promittentes 
castitatem,” O.L. ; ‘‘pietatem,” Vulg. Ambros. ; “ professing god- 
liness,” R.V., A.V.; but better, “ promittentibus Deum colere,” 
Thd., ‘‘that professe the worshippynge of God,” Tyndale), refers 
to their action in coming to the Church’s worship. There is per- 
haps a comparison with heathen priestesses ; cf. dadovus xetpas, 8 ; 
ieporperrets, Tit 23, and an inscription describing the dress of the 
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iepal yuvatxes in the mysteries, pu) éxérw pydepia ypvola . . . pydi 
ras Tpixas dvaremdeypevas, Dittenberg, Sy//. ii.* 653 (quoted by 
Dibelius) ; cf. Tert. de C. ¥ ii. 12, ‘sacerdotes pudicitiz.” 

8 épywy dyaddv] “ Etiam sine sermone,” Bengel: prob. with 
coopeiv, cl. ‘Tit 2, Clem. Rom. i. 33, év épyows dyabois . . 
éexoopnPnoav, not with érayyeAAopévais: cf. Tert. de C. & ii. 13 
for a rhetorical expansion of this passage, and Hipp. Canons 
82-87, ‘Neque enim tu que pretiosorum lapidum et margari- 
tarum Ornamentis superbis tam pulchra es ut illa qua sola natura 
et bonitate splendet.” 

11-15. Sull dealing directly with conduct at the meetings ; 
but the word trorayy) suggests a reference to the whole relation 
of wife to husband, cf. Eph 5°% The language is coloured 
throughout by Gen 2 and 3: érAdo6y = érAaverv, Gen 27; Hra- 
THO = Hrdryce, 31°; Texvoyovia = rékes Téxva, 3!%, 

11. év wéoy Srotayq] “Submission to constituted authority, 
i.e. the officials and regulations of the Church,” Ramsay, though 
macy Suggests also ‘their husbands.” 

12. ad@evrety] The earliest known use of the word, common in 
late Greek (from av6-évrys, a self-actor, an independent actor, so 
in vulgar Greek = deordrns (cf. Rutherford, Zhe New Phrynichus, 
§$ 96; Nageli, p. 49; Moulton and Milligan, s.v.), “to lord it 
over,” “to dictate to,” the antithesis of airés cov xvupier'ver, 
Gen 316, 

13. éCararnbetoa: so 2 Co 118 é€yrdrnoer, though the LXX 
has HraTHO EY. 

14. Cf 2 Co 118; and for the Jewish tradition that Eve was 
tempted by the serpent to infidelity, cf. Thackeray, Zhe Relation 
of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 50-57; for 
the Jewish attitude to women, Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, i. § note; and for the connexion of Eve with trans- 
gression and death, Ecclus 25° ard yuvacxds apy?) duaprias xal dc 
abrijy adrobvijrKopev wavres, 

yeyovev—passed into and has remained in the position of 
transgressor. 

gwOyoérat| taking up cwjvar, * duaptwrods cdcat, 115; shall 
be spiritually saved. 

dia rHs (“ that of Gen 31%,” or more technically “the great”) 
texvoyovias. ‘Iwo interpretations seem possible. (a) ‘‘ By bear- 
ing children,” by that child-bearing which was once a thing of 
sorrow but now has become a source of salvation; not by 
spiritual activities at the meetings, but by motherhood and the 
quiet duties of home (cf. 5); including perhaps (so Chrys.) the 
rearing of children (cf. 51° ef érexvorpodpyoev, and Hippol. Canon 
82, “ Neve det infantes quos peperit nutricibus sed ipsa sola eos 
nutriat . . . neve administrationem familiz negligat”), and all 
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maternal instincts, which become the saving of a woman from 
self and draw out her soul both to others and to God ; cf. Ramsay, 
Expositor, 1909, pp. 339-47. If so, there may be an implied 
protest against those who depreciated marriage, 4°. 

(6) By the great child-bearing, by that which has produced 
the Saviour, the child-bearing of Mary, which has undone the 
work of Eve. This use of the article is very common in the 
Past. Epp. ; cf. 76 pvoripiov, 9 riots, 7 didacKadta (p. xvi): for the 
thought, cf. Ign. ad Eph. 19, €Aabev tov apxovra tov aldvos rovTou 
9 tapOevia Mapias Kai 6 toKetds abtis, dpoiws Kal 6 Odvaros rod 
kuptov, Iren. Her. v. 19, ‘si ea inobedierat Deo, sed heec suasa est 
obedire Deo, uti Virginis Eve virgo Maria fieret advocata, et 
quemadmodum adstrictum est morti genus humanum per 
virginem, salvetur per virginem”: cf. sid. 3. 22; Predic. 
Apostolica, c. 33; Justin, Dial. c. 100; Tert. de Carne, xi. 
c. 17: cf. the stress on dvOpwrros, sup. ®, and Gal 4* yevopevov ék 
yuvaikos, 

(4) is probably right. It was given by some anonymous 
commentator (Cramer, Ca/ena, vii. 22), and has been revived by 
Ellicott, von Soden, and Wohlenberg. Indirectly it reflects a 
glory upon all child-bearing, which has become the channel of 
the Salvation of the world. 

The nominative to ow6jcero is perhaps Eva (cf. Irenzeus, u.s.), 
or 7 yvvyn; Eve as the representative of women. 

15. éav petvwow] Who? not “the children” (Chrys., Jerome), 
which is too far from the context, but yuvaixes, from % 19; or 
possibly “‘husband and wife,” suggested by 1214; cf. 1 P 37 
avyKAnpovopmor xapitos Lays. 

miatet kai dy.] The essential Christian virtues, cf. 2 Th 213; 
but possibly wiore. suggests marital fidelity; cf. rots éy yauw 
duapidugov év ricre, Brightman, Lit. L.and W., p. 26. dy. pera 
owhp. the right relation between husband and wife, cf. 1 Th 47, 
and a rhetorical amplification of the section in Clem. Hom. 
xiii, 16-18, 21, 6 owdpova yvvaixa éxew OédAwy Kai aidros 
owdpovet. 

motos 5 Mdyos] Cf. Tit 38 note ; and for the variant dévOpu7wos, 
Introd., p. xxxvi. The words perhaps refer to the preceding 
statement (so Chrys., Holtzmann, W.-H., Hillard), as the other 
faithful sayings deal with salvation. If so, it is still uncertain 
how much of that sentence is included in the quotation; prob- 
ably only cwOjoerar b€ da tH Texvoyovias. I would suggest 
that the previous words, *Adap yap .. . yéyove, are a quotation 
from some Jewish Apocrypha, scornful of women (this would 
make the perfect tense yéyove more natural), which is answered 
by quoting a well-known Christian saying about the effect of the 
Incarnation on women. 
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But most editors connect the words with the following 
paragraph. 

iii. 1-18. The officials of the Church: (a) the overseer, the 
bishop (17); (4) ministers, deacons (°!°); (c) deaconesses, (14) ; 
(dz) the deacons as possible candidates for higher office (!% 18), 

The transition is abrupt in form (cf. 5! 61”), but the writer’s 
mind passes naturally from the members of the community to 
those who act as officials and either as leaders or assistants 
regulate their worship and their life. In each case little is said of 
their duties, a knowledge of which is assumed ; but, as in c. 2, the 
whole stress is on character, on the moral and intellectual quali- 
fications for office. «adds (+ * 7 12-18) strikes the note of the 
whole section. 


Paraphrase. A third point on which I wish to lay stress is the 
character of those who hold any official position: and, first, for the 
leader of the worship, the bishop. You know the common saying : 

‘‘He who would play a leader’s part 
On noble task has set his heart.’ 

It is right, then, to wish for such a post; but such a noble 
task requires a character above reproach. So the bishop must 
not fall behind a high Christian morality in respect of marriage 
or sobriety, or self-control and dignity ; and he must have special 
qualifications: he must be ready to welcome guests from other 
Churches, and able to teach in the assemblies: in dealing with 
m2mbers of the Church he must not be overbearing or hasty, but 
large-hearted, ready to make allowances, peace-loving: he must 
have no love of riches, as he has to control the finances: his 
power of ruling must be tested by his power of ruling his own 
household. Has that been a “noble task” with him? has he 
kept his own children obedient to discipline with true dignity? if 
not, how will he be able to take charge of a Church of God’s? 
Moreover, he must not be a recent convert; for, if so, his head 
may quickly be turned and the devil be able to bring accusations 
against him. Lastly, he must be well thought of by those outside 
the Christian body : otherwise he will easily cause scandal, and the 
devil will snare him to his ruin. 

Then for assistants, deacons: they must have a character 
that inspires respect: their word must be trustworthy: they must 
not say one thing to one person, another to another: they must 
not be given to excess in wine: they must be above making 
money in unworthy ways: they must hold the truths of the 
gospel with a conscience free from stain. Yes, and like the 
leaders, they must be tested first, and only be admitted as deacons 
if no charge can be sustained against them. 

Much the same has to be said about deaconesses: their 
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character must inspire respect: they must not be gossips and 
scandal-mongers: they must be sober: entirely trustworthy. 

There is another point about assistants (deacons), they may 
come to be leaders (bishops) : so in choosing them, see that they 
have the same qualifications about marriage and the discipline 
over their own families which are required for bishops. For 
those who have treated the diaconate as a noble task win for 
themselves another noble position and preach with full assurance 
in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. Cf. Tit 159; St. Chrysostom, 
De Sacerdotio, ed. Nairn, pp. xxvi—xxviil. 

1. mortés 6 Adyos] cf. 2° note. If these words apply to the 
following paragraph, the variant av@pwrwos would seem more 
appropriate, the writer quoting a saying applicable to all over- 
seership in human life (“‘allgemeinmenschlich,” Wohlenberg) and 
applying it to the Christian Church. Deissmann (2. Sz, p. 230), 
shows that émicxoros was used as a pre-Christian religious title. 

dpéyerar] “ Aspires to,” in no bad sense; but Clem. Rom. i. c. 44 
shows how early a wrong ambition set in and was foreseen by 
the Apostles. 

kadod | ‘ preeclarum ” (Calvin) : which ought to attract the world 
to Christ ; and therefore difficult, yaAera ra kada. 

épyov| “negotium, non otium,” Bengel, cf. 2 Ti 4°, 1 Th 538 
dua 70 €pyov airay, and for failure in such a task, Ac 15°8 py 
guveAGdita adrots eis TO Epyov. 

2-8. Qualifications for the érioxomos. For the relation of the 
ériaKxoros to the presbyters, v. Introd., p. xix. The singular here 
may imply that there was only one in the community, or it may be 
limited by the context—the éfoxozos who is leading the worship. 
No definition is given of his duties, but the following are implied : 
(a) Presiding (rpoiotacGau, éripedetoba), Ze. (i) exercising disci- 
pline, cf. the analogy of the family (°); (ii) (arising from the 
context) presiding at worship. (4) Teaching, didaxrexdy (2). (c) 
Control of the finances, ag@uAdpyvpov (’). (d) Representing the com- 
munity to Christians elsewhere (giAdgevov (?)) and to the world 
outside (7). 

These qualifications form guidance for “the scrutiny of 
candidates” who desire the office (Ramsay): they are partly 
the ordinary moral qualities which would be respected ina lay- 
man, and failure in which would imply censure ; partly those which 
would be required for his special position. ‘To St. Paul the 
representative character of those who had oversight in the 
Ecclesia, their conspicuous embodiment of what the Ecclesia 
itself was meant to show itself, was more important than any acts 
or teachings by which their oversight could be exercised ” (Hort). 
Hence it scarcely gives the ideal of a bishop, but the necessary 
requirements (so Chrys. cuppetpypévnv eirev apérny, odk éxeivnv 
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rHv dvw, THv byyAnv). A comparison with Tit 15° shows how the 
list of moral qualifications was getting stereotyped: Bernard com- 
pares the requirements for the Stoic wise man, who was to be a 
married man (2), drudos (°), temperate in wine (*), and to combine 
awdpootvyn with koopudrys. Diog. Laert. vii. 116-26. Wetstein 
and Dibelius (g.v.) quote the close analogy of the requirements 
for the choice of a general, who was to be cwdpova, éyxpari, 
virtyv . . . adiddpyupov, av THxn Kai rarépa Taidwv, ikavov A€yewv, 
évSofov: Onosander, De Jmperatorum Officio, c. 1 (fi. ¢. 55 B.C.). 
Either of such lists may have been known to our writer, but they 
are all probably independent. 

2. dveriAnmtov (57 614; cf. AZM. s.v.) perhaps slightly stronger 
than dvéyxAyros, Tit 1* That would imply more definite charges 
(xarnyopia, 76.): this, any criticism or censure. It is explained 
by the following words: Not liable to criticism as he would be 
if he failed in any of these qualities. 

pds yuvaikos dvopa . . . Kdcpuov, general moral qualifications, 
in relation to his own life: PiAdgevov, ddaxrixdv, qualifications for 
his special office. 

py mdpowov . .. Gaxov, qualifications in relation to other 
members of the community. 

ddtAdpyvpov, qualification in relation to the finance of the 
community. 

7ov idiov otkov, in relation to his own family. 

pi) veodvroy, in relation to his standing in the community. 

det 5€, in relation to the world outside. 

pas yuvaikds dvSpa] In interpreting this difficult phrase, two 
facts guide us. (a) The standard is not the highest (v. supra) ; 
it must be something, failure in which would incur reproach ; (4) 
but the standard is that of a Christian community; contrast ’. 
It presupposes a knowledge of the teaching of Our Lord and of 
St. Paul. 

(i) The phrase might imply that the bishop must be a married 
man (so Wordsworth, Zhe Ministry of Grace, pp. 215-20; 
Lindsay, Zhe Church and the Ministry, p. 145), and the writer 
might well prefer a man with the experience of the head of a 
family (cf. *) for the overseership of a church, and might wish to 
guard against any depreciation of marriage (cf. 4%); but to be 
unmarried would incur no reproach: such a requirement would 
be scarcely consistent with the teaching of Our Lord (Mt 19?*) 
and of St. Paul (1 Co 77 8): so the writer is only thinking of the 
true character of a bishop, f married ; as in * he deals only with 
his relation to his children, ¢f he has children. 

(ii) It certainly implies—not a polygamist. Such a rule would 
still be necessary, as polygamy might still be found among Jews ; 
cf. Justin Martyr, Z7ypA. c. 134, olrwes kal péxpt viv Kai Téecoapas 
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kal mevre exe tpas yuvatkas exaotov svyxwpovor: Joseph. Ant. 
XVil. I. 2, watpiov yap wAcloow Huiv ovvoxeiv: cf. Schurer, i. 1, 
p. 455 note. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, i. 17. 

(iii) It also certainly implies ‘‘a faithful husband,” married to 
one woman and loyal to her, having no mistress or concubine; cf. 
Tertull. 4fo/. 46, ‘‘ Christianus uxori soli suze masculus nascitur.” 
Canones Apost. xvii. 6 dvci yapos cvptaxeis peta 76 Barticpa 7 
Traddakyv kTnodpevos ov Suvarat elvar erioxorros: Cf.20.1xi. A similar 
provision is found in heathen marriage contracts ; cf. Tebt. Pap. 
104, py eé€orw Pirtioxw yuvaika aAAnv eraydyecOar aA ’ATroA- 
Aoviay pynde wadrXakyv pyde TexvorroretaGax €& aAAns yuvarkds, Coons 
*AmoAAwvias (92 B.C.), and similarly Pap. Eleph. 1 (310 B.c.). 

(iv) It also implies, and was probably meant to imply, not 
divorcing one wife and marrying another. This would be a 
Christian rule, based both on Our Lord’s teaching and on St. 
Paul’s (cf. Hermas, JZ iv. 1, which forms a good commentary on 
this phrase), and very necessary in view of the laxity of divorce 
both among Jews (Schechter, w.s.; Abrahams, S¢udies in Phari- 
saism, § 9) and among heathen ; cf. Friedlander (Eng. tr.), pp. 242- 
43; Fowler, Social Life in Rome, c. 5. Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to M. Aurelius, pp. 76-79, though he points out that the 
heathen standard was rising: ‘The ideal of purity, both in men 
and women, in some circles was actually rising . . . there were 
not only the most spotless and high-minded women, there were 
also men with a rare conception of temperance and mutual love. 
. . . Plutarch’s ideal of marriage, at once severe and tender, 
would have satisfied St. Paul. . . . Seneca and Musonius, who 
lived through the reign of Nero, are equally peremptory in de- 
manding a like continence from men and from women.” 

(v) Did it also imply, ‘‘not marrying a second time after his 
wife’s death”? This is possible, but scarcely likely. No doubt 
the phrase led to this interpretation and was used to support it, 
and that by the end of the znd century; cf. Tertull. ad Uxor. 
i. 7; Clem. Alex. Strom. ili. 12; Origen, Hom. xvit. in Luc., and 
the later Church orders; cf. Apost. Ch. Order, i. kadov pev elvae 
aytvasos* ei O€ py, Ard pas yuvauxos. Apost. Canons, xvii. (quoted 
above) ; Afost. Const. il. 2, puds yuvatkds avdpa. yeyevnpevov: 20. vi. 
17. Zest. Dom. NV. J. Christi, c. 20 (where see Cooper-Maclean’s 
note). There were also tendencies in the heathen world moving 
in the same direction. There was the feeling for the children of 
the first wife who might be harmed by the stepmother; cf. Eur. 
Alc. 301 sqq.; Propert. iv. 11. 81, and the law of Charondas 
forbidding such a second marriage, quoted in Diod. Sic. xii. 12 
(Wetstein): there was also the natural devotion to a loved wife ; 
ef, ‘the: Inser: at Pisa) (Orelli, “in. p. 517; No. 4623), ** conjugi 
karissime ... Cum qua vixit annos xviii. sine querella, cujus 
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desiderio juratus se post eam uxorem non habiturum” ; cf. Bigg, 
The Church's Task, p. 102: ‘In the epitaphs two not uncom- 
mon words are wirginius and virginia: they denote a husband 
who never had but the one wife, a wife who never had but the 
one husband.” Such a feeling would be increased by the 
Christian thought of the eternal relation of husband and wife 
(cf. Chrys. on Tit 1%); yet such a standard is always regarded 
as exceptional, and is too high for this context; and the later 
writers are influenced by a growing love for celibacy (dyivatos), 
which is certainly alien to this passage, and by the denunciation 
of second marriages in all cases (Athenag. Zeg, 33), which is also 
alien to the Epistle, 514; cf. Suicer, s.v. duyapta. Dict. Christ. Ant., 
s.v. Marriage, p. 1097 and p. 1103; and for a strong defence of 
the stricter view, Zhe Library of the Fathers, Tertullian, vol. i. 
pp. 420-32. 

vnpddtov] (11, Tit 2? only in N.T.), temperate in use of 
wine ; cf. & 11 523; perhaps also “sober-minded” or “ vigilant” 
(dypurvov, Chrys., cf. Heb 13!’, and Homer, J7. ii. 24, 25). Cf. 
2 Ti 45 od 8& vade ev waow: 1 P 118 (wdi v. Hort) 58, 1 Co 1554 
eéxvnware. 

céppova, kdoptov] (2° only in N.T.). “ Quod od¢poeyv est intus, 
id xdopeos est extra,” Bengel. kat Oéyuate Kai oxyjpate Kat 
Bréppare cat Badicparr, Thdt.; cf. Inscr. from Magnesia, {joavra 
cwdpovus kai Koopiws (Dibelius, and JZ. JZ. s.v.). It implies well- 
ordered demeanour, but also the orderly fulfilment of all duties 
and the ordering of the inner life from which these spring. Cf. 
Trench, Syz., p. 332. It is the quiet, orderly citizen, the anti- 
thesis of araxrtos. 

giddgevov] The duty of individual Christians (51°) and of the 
whole Church (Ro 12}3, 1 P 4°, 3 Jn 5), with a special blessing 
attached to it (Heb 13? dia tavrys yap eAabdv tiwes Eevicavtes 
dyyéAous: cf. Clem. Rom. i. ro—12, a comment on that passage) ; 
finding its fullest expression in the éréoxorros, cf. Herm. 5S. ix. 27, 
where éricxoro: dirdevor, oitives Hdéws eis Tos olkovs éavTav 
mavrote bredesavto Tovs SovAovs Tod Geod are compared to trees 
sheltering sheep, and singled out for special praise (Dibelius). 
For its importance, cf. Harnack, 2x. of Christ. 1. il. 3.; Ramsay, 
Pauline Studies, pp. 382-86. 

14) wdpowvor, py wANKTHY] the negative of the positive vypaAtov, 
awpova, in relation to others. Cf. Ti 18 note. 

émetkf, &axov] the mark of all Christians, Ti 3?, where see note. 

&dpiddpyupov | Cf. Ti 18 note. 

4. Cf. Tit 1°; peta mdons cepvdrntos: cf. 2? of all Christians: 
here the reference is specially to the father (cf. §. 11), though it 
might include the effect on the whole household (zao7s). 

5. For the analogy from the family to the Church, cf. Eph 2!° 
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oixetou Tov Oeov, 528-69, where the family is treated as the nursery 
in which the virtues characteristic of the Church are trained. 
The analogy from the family to the State is common in classical 
writers ; cf. Sen. de Clem. i. 9., ‘quo hoc animo facis? ut ipse sis 
princeps? . . . domum tuam tueri non potes,” Tac. Agr 19, 
and other instances in Wetstein and Dibelius. 

éxkd. Geod] St. Paul only in N.T.: here and } only without 
the article, ‘‘@ church of God’s.” 

6. For later formulation of this rule, cf. Aposto/. Canon \xxx. 
(adding as reason, adixov yap Tov pydé mpdreipay emiderEdpevov 
érépwv clvar OudacKador), Conci/. Nic. Canon il. with Bright’s note. 

vedputov]| ‘a recent convert” (for the form, cf. cvuduros, Ro 
65; and for the metaphor, 1 Co 3°). The word is used literally 
in the LXX and Inscr. (Deissmann, A7d/e Sz. s.v.); as a simile, 
Ps 143)? viol ws ved@uta: here, first as a metaphor; so in Ter- 
tullian, Prescr. 41, adv. Marc. i. 20. 

tupweis| 64, 2 Ti 34 only in N.T., from ridos, smoke, with 
his head dazed and turned ‘‘in superbiam elatus,” Vulg. ; exdé7é. 
It combines the ideas of conceit and folly; he may behave 
arrogantly to others and teach foolishly. Wetstein aptly quotes 
the warning of Tiberius, “ne quis mobiles adolescentium animos 
preematuris honoribus ad superbiam extolleret,” Tac. Az. iv. 17. 
For the harm wrought by ridos, cf. an interesting passage in 
Philo, de Decal. cc. 1 and 2, todos . . . Sypuovpyds éotw adAalov- 
elas, trepowias, dvucdTyTOS . . . TUPw Kal TA Hela eEwAvywpyrau. 

tod Sia8ddou] The parallelism of 7 and 2 Ti 2% makes it 
certain that this is “the devil,” 2o¢ (as Weiss) “some human 
accuser.” But the analogy of 514, Tit 2° suggest that the devil 
is thought of as working through some human agent ; cf. Ecclus, 
517 Avtpdow 76 coud pov €& drwAclas Kai éx mayidos Siafodjs 
yAdoons, Prov 6%, and perhaps Eph 47”. 

kpipa tod Sa8.] not (as Chrys. Pelag. Thdt. Calvin, Bengel) 
‘the judgment passed on the devil,” which is not parallel to 7, 
and would naturally be 76 xpta, but ‘“‘some judgment which the 
devil, the slanderer, the setter at variance, the accuser of the 
brethren (Apoc. 12!%, cf. Jude %, 2 P 21! xpiow), passes upon 
him. Such a novice is arrogant or foolish in teaching. The 
devil reproaches (7). This is your humble Christian! this your 
learned teacher! The devil lays snares (7) to draw him on and 
to discredit the whole community. The man makes shipwreck 
of his faith by some moral (11%) or intellectual (6?!) failure; he 
is handed over to Satan (12°); and he passes judgment, perhaps 
some bodily infliction, upon him; cf. Job 1 and 2 and Zest. XJ/. 
Patr., Reuben 6, «is dAcOpov BeXlap kai dverdos aiwviov. 

7. tav etw0ev| For St. Pauls care for the opinion outside the 
Church, cf. 1 Th 412, 1 Co 1032, Col 45. 
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eis dvetSiopdv Kal mdyida] cf. ® note. 

8-10. Deacons| For the earlier use of the word, cf. Hort, 7%e 
Christian Ecclesia, pp. 198-211 ; a recognized title for an office 
alr ady existing. No definition of duties is given. The name 
implies service—assistant ministration—perhaps in the Church 
services, certainly in administering charity and attending to the 
needs of the poorer members ; and it is implied that they would 
naturally pass to higher office in the Church. The qualifica- 
tions are partly central Christian virtues (cevovs), partly those 
needed for their office as they moved from house to house (,7) 
dA. py olvw am. mpoo.), handling Church money (pu aioyxpo 
KEpoets), speaking of their faith to others (€xovtas x.7.A.) 

For similar qualifications, cf. Polyc. ad Phil. 5, perhaps based 
on this passage. 

8. SiAdyous] ‘‘tale-bearers,” Lightfoot on Polyc. (w.s.), but 
probably ‘‘double-tongued,” ‘‘ad alios alia loquentes ” (Bengel) ; 
cf, duawoAdyos (Const. Apost. ili. 5), déyAwaoos (Prov 114%, Ecclus 
51° els Eotw cov 6 Adyos), Surpdawrros ( Test. XII. Patr., Asher, c. 2); 
“the parson of our parish, Mr. Two-Tongues” (Pilgvim’s Pro- 
gress), divxos (Jas 18). The word here only in N.T., and not 
elsewhere in this sense. For the thought, cf. Zest. XZ/. Patr., Benj. 
c. 6, 7 dyabi didvora ob exer d¥o yAdooas, edAoyias Kai KaTdpas, 
UBpews kal Tins, Hovxlas Kal Tapayns, trokpioews Kal adnOelas. 

9. Td puoTiptov THs 7. } perhaps “ the secret truths of the Chris- 
tian faith”; cf. 16 lay,ng stress on doctrinal correctness, but 
more probably, as there is no duty of teaching implied, holding 
their own faith, the secret of their allegiance to Christ, secure 
under the protection of a good conscience, ‘fa true inward 
religion and a true inward morality” (Hort., w.s.). The stress is 
on év xa. ovvedjoet, the casket in which the jewel is to be kept ; 
cf. 1° note. 

10. SoxipalécOwoav| Probably not by any definite examination 
or by a time of probation (Ramsay), but only in the same way 
as the émiokomos (kai otro dé), by the opinion of the Church 
judging his fitness by the standard just laid down. 

11, yuvaikas] From the context and from the parallelism 
between the qualities required for them and for the deacons 
(cepvds = cepvors : pi Sia Bodous = pi BAS yous: vndadious = pi) ovo 
TT. Tpow€XovTas : LOTS év TAC = pA1) aicypoxepoets . . . ovvedncret), 
these must be ‘‘ deaconesses ” (zo¢ “wives of deacons ”), women 
who help; cf. Ro 161; Pliny, Ep. x. 96 (written A.D. 112), “ancillis 
quz ministre dicebantur.” ‘Their duties in later times are defined 
as instructing and attending at the baptism of female cate- 
chumens, of looking after them at the services and taking messages 
from the bishops to them; cf. Dict. Christ. Antig. s.v.; Nic. 
Canon xix., with Bright’s note. Afast. Const. ii. 26, iil. 15, ets 
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Tas TOV yuvatkav brnpecias . . . Kal yap eis wodAds ypelas yuvarKds 
xenlopev Staxdvov. 

12. 8idKovo.] The writer returns to deacons from a new point 
of view, as men who may become ézicoxoror: so in addition to 
what they needed as deacons they must have the two external 
relations—to wi'e and children—which were required in the 
émioKomTos. 

18. Badudv (here only in N.T.), lit. “a step” (so in LXX, 
¥ S55, Ecclus 6%,-2.K 20): then: a standing,” “ position.”. 
This may be thought of as— 

(a) Moral: a vantage ground for influence, analogous to 
ToAAnv mappyoiav: cf. Clem. Rom. 1. 54, €avto péya xA€os ev Xpiota 
meprromoetat: Herm. MZ. iv. 4, mepiocorépay éavtd tipyy Kat 
peydAny ddgav mepuroetras pos tov Kvpiov: Poimandres, p. 343, 
6 Babpos otros, & Téxvov, Sixaocvvys éoTw edpacpua: Inscr. at 
Mitylene, ZG. 11. 243, rots tas a€ias Bacpots (AZM. s.v.). Parry 
quotes Clem. Alex. S¢r. 11. 9. 45, BaOuov rodrov rpatov tis éréxewva 
yvwoews trot émevos. 

(6) Leclestastical: a higher grade, an honourable rank; cf. 
Ap. K.O. 22, ot yap kadds Svaxovynoartes Témov EavTois TEpiToLodvTat 
Tov mousevixov.  Apost. Const. vill. 22, aétov peilovos Babmod dia 
Xpiorov. This is common in later eccles. writers ; cf. the prayer 
for the deacons, domAorv abtav thy diaxoviay dvdagov Kai Babpovs 
ayabovs mepiroinca, “ Lit. of S. James,” Brightman, Z. and W. L., 
p- 55, and is probable here from the use of the aorist Suaxovyoavtes, 
and from the analogy of Ba@uov Kaddv to KaXod épyov }, and of éavrots 
mepiroovvtar to érifvuet. But such eccles. promotion will include 
all that was implied in (a). It is used of promotion in the army ; 
cf. Harrison, p. 165, who quotes from Hadriani Sententia, 
éav kad0s otpatiwTns yevn, Tpitw Babue Svvynocyn cis mpatwprov 
peraBnvat. 

ToAA}y Tappyoiav] Certainly man-ward, cf. Philem §; perhaps 
also God-ward, cf. Eph 3}2. 

With the whole verse contrast Herm. S. ix. 25, where dis- 
honest deacons are compared to reptiles and wild beasts that 
destroy men, ot pév Tods ozidous €xovtes Sudkovol ciot KakKaS SiaKovt- 
cavtes Kal dusprdcavtes ynpav Kai déphavav tiv Conv Kal éautois 
TepiTomodpevor €x THS Svaxovias ys €AaBov Suaxovnoa, perhaps a 
conscious parody of this verse. 


14-16. THE SECRET OF TRUE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Paraphrase. I hope to come to you soon and strengthen 
your hands by my presence ; but in case I should be delayed, I 
write at once that you may know what is the true Christian life, 
the true relation of one with another in God’s own family, for it 
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is a Church belonging to God Himself, the living source of all 
life ; and its task is to hold up the truth for the whole world to see 
and to give it a firm support in the lives of its members. And 
confessedly the secret of a true religious life is very important ; 
for it centres in a personal relation to a Living Person: to one 
of whom we sing in our hymns that He was— 


**In flesh unveiled to mortals’ sight, 
Kept righteous by the Spirit’s might, 
While angels watched him from the sky: 
His heralds sped from shore to shore, 
And men believed, the wide world o’er, 
When he in glory passed on high.” 


This section primarily gives the reason for the regulations in 
the preceding chapters, especially cc. 2 and 3; but it also leads 
on to the warning against false teaching and the advice about 
Timothy’s teaching which follows. It thus becomes the very 
heart of the Epistle ; it should be compared with similar doctrinal 
conclusions in 118 23° 613-16, Tit 212-14 35-7, But this goes deeper 
than all in its picture of the Incarnate and Glorified Christ as 
the centre of the true life of the whole world, cf. 2 Ti 28. It is 
the poetic expression of Gal 2° é7 év éuol Xpuords. 

14. taita| “ce. mainly cc. 2 and 3 (with their constant stress 
on true character, on the knowledge of truth (27 3% 18), and on 
God’s family) ; but it may include the whole letter. 

édtriLwv eXGetv] Vor “although I hope,” but “hoping.” I write 
and hope to come and strengthen your hands by my personal 
authority (vo. . . . ampds ae); cf. 1 Co 417-19, Phil 219-24, 

év tdéxet] The variant rayvov will mean much the same, as its 
comparative sense was dying out; cf. Jn 132”, Heb 138; cf. BéAriov, 
II 138; orovdaidrepov, v.2., II 117. 

15. mwas Set] Picking up 3% 7. 

év otkw Qcod] Picking up 3% 512, and therefore not “God’s 
house,” du¢ ‘‘God’s family”; cf. Tit 14, 2 Ti 116 and Eph 2!9 
oixetor Tov Jeod: Gal 6! ris murtéws. The reference to 3° makes 
it almost certain that the allusion is not to the universal family, 
to the Church as a whole, but to the special community at 
Ephesus. 

dvaotpépeo@atr (‘conversari,” Vulg.) includes the life and char- 
acter of each individual (cf. Eph 2°, Heb 13}8, and dvacrpody, 
Gal 118, Jas 31, and instances from papyri in JZM. s.v.); but 
also the intercourse of each member with other members, of men 
with women (c. 2), of parents with children, of ministers with 
those to whom they minister (c. 3); cf. Horton 1 P17. “He 
wishes Timothy to have before him an outline of the relation 
which must exist between the various parts of a congregation or 
household of God” (Ramsay). 
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The subject of advacrpep. might be ce (which is found in a 
few MSS and Fathers), “how yow ought to behave,” as the 
oixévopos in the household, but the general character of cc. 2-3 
makes it almost certain that it should be wider, “how men 
ought to behave,” “ that you may know the right relation of class 
to class.” 412 shows that it will include Timothy himself as well 
as those to whom he is to be a model. 

éxxAyola] Possibly (as in Eph.) the Universal Church through- 
out the world ; but 3° decides that the primary allusion is to the 
Church at Ephesus as a separate congregation, though thought 
of as part of the larger whole; cf. Bengel, “ Ecclesiam innuit 
universalem, non universe, sed quatenus pars ejus tum erat 
Ephesi, commissa Timotheo,” and Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 172-75. This increases the dignity attached to each Chris- 
tian Church and therefore a fortiori to the whole Ecclesia which 
incorporates them. 

©e00 Lavros] Perhaps with semi-conscious contrast to heathen 
gods, cf. 1 Th 19, 2 Co 616; but emphasizing the thought that a 
God of life can give life and make such intercourse possible, 
cf. 41° 618, and perhaps the thought that He is alive to punish 
those who fail to live the true life, cf. Heb 10%!: so ‘“‘a contrast 
with the true God made practically a dead Deity by a lifeless 
and rigid form of religion” (Hort, w.s.). 

otthos| The origin of the metaphor is not quite clear: if 
atvAos is used of the Universal Church, it would be drawn from 
some one pillar standing alone and holding up to view a statue 
(such as was afterwards ‘‘ Pompey’s pillar” at Alexandria). If, 
however, it is applied to a local church or an individual (v. next 
note), the thought will be of one of a row of pillars which support 
and give strength to the whole fabric, like one of the many 
' pillars in the temple of Artemis at Ephesus: there will be no 
sharp distinction between it and édpatwua. This is the more 
probable, the combination of the two words being common. 
According to Lightfoot (Hore Hebr., The Temple, c. 22), 
it was applied to the great Sanhedrin by the Jews; by R. 
Levi, to the reference to the Exodus in the Paschal precepts, 
“quia fundamentum id magnum sit et columna valida legis ac 
religionis Judaic” (Bengel). 

ESpaiwpa (“‘firmamentum,” Vulg.), that which makes steady, 
stay, buttress, rather than base; cf. Col 1% refeweAvwpévor Kai 
éSpaior: 1 Co 1558 edputor yiveoOe. 

ato\os kat éSpaiwpa]| Four views have been held of the con- 
struction—(i) In apposition with éx«Ayoia. 

(ii) In apposition with the nominative of «idjjs. 

(iii) In loose ungrammatical apposition with #eov (Holtzmann) 

(iv) To be joined with xai éuod. péya as nominative to ear. 
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Of these (iii) and (iv) may be put aside. (iii) is unnecessarily 
artificial, and gives an inadequate description of the living God. 
(iv) though defended by Bengel, leads to an anticlimax, or. Kal 
édp. kal peya, and is tautological, ‘the secret of godliness” is not 
the support of the truth, but the truth itself. In favour of (ii) it 
is to be said that ortAos is used generally of individuals in the 
N.T. (Gal 2°, Rev 3!%): that the combination of the same or 
similar words is also so used (cf. Eus. 4.2. v. 1 of Attalus, 
atvAos kal ép. tov évratOa; Justin M. Zryph. 5, WAarava xat 
(IvOaydpay, ot dorep tetxos Huiv Kal épacpa pirocodias éyévorto : 
Greg. Naz. Zp. 29, of Eusebius, or. wat edp. THs éxxAnotas, 
matpidos épecpua), and it suits the context—“ I want you to know, 
. .. because you are in position to uphold and support the truth,” 
cf. 118 620, Yet the stress of the preceding chapters has been 
more on what the Church than on what Timothy is to be, and 
this is decisive for (i). Each local Church has it in its power 
to support and strengthen the truth by its witness to the faith 
and by the lives of its members. A very full note on the usage 
of the words will be found in Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. atdA0os, 

16. Cf. Eph 5° 76 pvorypiov totro péya eotiv. 

dpodoyoupevws] “By common agreement” (“manifeste,” Vulg.) 
i.e. of Christians, perhaps also including the impression made on 
the pagan world around; or perhaps “ by common profession ” 
(‘‘omnium confessione,” Ambros.), hinting that the following 
words come from some Church hymn, and so equivalent to 
dporoyotpev os found in D* & (pal). 

T6 Tis edaeBetas puotyptov] The revealed secret of true religion, 
the mystery of Christianity, the Person of Christ: cf. Col 127 76 
mAovTos THs Od€ys TOU pvoTpiov TovTOV év Tois EOverw 6 éott XpioTos 
ev bpiv, 9 eAmis tHs Sdéys. ‘he phrase is perhaps a deliberate con- 
trast to ro puorypiov THs avopias, 2 Th 27, and cf. inf 41; also 
with implied contrast both to Judaism, cf. 181! and Z%. Diogn. 
C. 5, TO THs idias airav GeooeBeias pvaoryprov (of the Christians as 
opposed to the Jews); and to the secrets of the heathen 
mysteries, cf. év rots EOveow, Col 127 218-19, 

THs edoeBeias may perhaps include the thought of doctrine as 
well as of life, ‘‘ Christianity,” as it in later ecclesiastical Greek 
became the equivalent to orthodoxy : but the context here and 
the use of it as applied to the life of all Christians (2?) and 
of Timothy himself (47 8), shows that the main stress is here on 
moral life; cf. 2 Ti 3!? etoeBds Shv ev Xprorad “Tyo. 

ds . . . €v 8déq] Source.— These words may be (i) the writer’s 
own, or (ii) a quotation. The latter is more likely because of its 
introduction with déoAcyoupevws (contrast Eph 5%), of the 
rhythmical form, of the use of words not found elsewhere in this 
writer (€pavepwOn, erioredOyn, aveAXnbOn), of the fact that it goes 
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beyond the statements required by the context, and of the 
writer’s fondness for quotation. If this is so, it will be from 
some well-known Christian hymn (cf. Eph 51%), possibly from 
the same hymn as that quoted in Eph 5", in which case 6 Xpioros 
will supply the antecedent to és. It implies a wide preaching of 
Christianity, but such as might fall within St. Paul’s lifetime ; cf. 
Col 16 éy révre td Kdopw. There are reminiscences of it in Z/. 
Diogn. 11, dearer Adyov iva kiopw pavy, os... d1a arrooToAwv 
knpuxbels td COvav emarevOn : Lp. Barn. § 6, 9, 11; § 14, é€v capat 
euedArev davepotobar kal év yyiv karouxetv. Resch (Paulinismus, 
p. 397) thinks that it may have influenced the author of Mk 16%. 

Structure. The arrangement is uncertain: it may be six 
parallel lines in groups of two, but this gives no clear correspond- 
ence of thought in the group: more probably it represents two 
stanzas of three lines, which balance each other, contrasting the 
Incarnate Lord with the Ascended Lord. 

(i) The Life of the Incarnate— 

(a) as seen on earth, éfavepwOy ev capki 
eduxarwOn ev mvevparte. 
(6) as watched from heaven, d6n d&yyéAous. 

(ii) Zhe Life of the Ascended Lord— 

(a) as preached on earth, éxynpvxOn év eOveow 
emia TevOn ev KOT PY. 
(4) as lived in heaven, avednpOn ev do€y. 

The main thought, then, is that one who has really lived a 
perfect human life on earth has a message for the whole world, 
and lives to give his righteouness to all; cf. 111 rijs ddéys: 247 
imtp mavtTwv . . . eOvar. 

8s] What is the antecedent? (a) 6 Xpuords, either implied 
in edaeZ. pvornprov (cf. Col 12”, 2”), ov expressed in some previ- 
ous verse of the hymn; cf. Eph 5!4. It can scarcely be Oeds, 
to which édccaiw6y would not be suitable, but might be eod 
vids; cf. Zp. Barn. c. 5, which seems reminiscent of the passage, 
épavépwoev éavrov eivat vidv Bod. (b) ovros to be supplied before 
line 4. He who so lived on earth has now been preached 
throughout the world (von Soden) ; but this lays almost too much 
stress on the last stanza, and is less suited to poetic style. 

€pavepddn ev capi] Of the human life, as an unveiling of a 
previous existence, and perhaps including the manifestation after 
the Resurrection; but the stress on odpé is on its weakness, in 
the weak flesh that we share; cf. Ro 8%, Gal 22°, Neither word 
is used of Christ in the Pastorals: the first is Johannine, the 
second, both Johannine and Pauline. 

€ixadOn ev mvedpar.] Hither “was made righteous in the 
spiritual sphere,” was kept sinless through the action of the Spirit 
upon His Spirit. dvOpwzros dpOy dvapaptytos: Chrys. “justificatum 
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et immaculatum factum virtute sancti spiritus” ; Theod.-Mops. ; 
cf. Herm. S. v. 7, Hv odpxa ... pidacce xabapav tva 7d rvedpa TO 
KaToLKOU ev aT papTUpyTY avTy Kal dixawwhh aov % odpE: or “ was 
justified” in His claims to be the Christ in virtue of the Spirit which 
dwelt in Him, enabling Him to cast out devils (cf. Mt 12”8), to con- 
quer all evil, and to rise from the grave; cf. Ro 15 4 é« oépparos 
Aavid kata odpka, Tov dpiaGévtos viod Geod ev duvdye Kara rvedua 
aywovvys e€ dvactacéws vexpov: cf. Mt 1119, Lk 755, Jn 161° 

&pOn dyyédors] Vot (as Hofmann, Wohlenberg, etc.) ‘“ was 
seen by messengers,” z.e. by those who told the message of His 
Resurrection, though this would lead on naturally to éxnpvx6n, 
and would sum up the repeated #6 of 1 Co 155%: the refer- 
ence to the Resurrection, though included in éd:xaw6y, is scarcely 
explicit enough for this: dx¢ “ was seen by angels,” who watched 
the earthly life, cf. Lk 218) Mk 138, Jn 151, Lk 2423, and still 
watch His working from Heaven, Eph 3), 1 P 11%. Dibelius 
quotes the Ascension of Isaiah, c. 11, “all the angels of the 
firmament and Satan saw Him and adored Him.” 

exnptxOn ev ebveow| Cf. 27 nypvé . . . diuddoKadros éOvav. 

émotevOn év kdopw| The response to éxypvx6y, universally, and 
perhaps with emphasis on the character of the xéapos, in a world 
full of sinners (cf. 11°) which needed reconciliation (2 Co 5}9). 

dvehypOn (Acts 12-11. 22, Ps -Sol 42° with Ryle and James’ note : 
Apoc. Baruch, ed. Charles, p. 73) év 8d in an atmosphere of 
glory in which He remains, and communicates His glory to men; 
cf. 1" note: 

For a somewhat similar reminiscence of a hymn about Christ’s 
Life, cf. 1 P 3? 


iv. 1-5. Warning against false teaching. 

Paraphrase. Yet, though each church has to uphold the truth, 
and though it knows the secret of the true human life, inspired 
prophets have given us clear warning that, in after days, some 
Christians will fall away from the true faith: they will pay heed 
to evil misleading spirits, to doctrines inspired by heathen deities, 
embodied in the false teaching of insincere men—men whose own 
conscience bears the brand of sin upon it, men who teach others 
that it is a duty not to marry, and a duty to abstain from certain 
kinds of food. Yet it was God who created those foods, and 
created them that those who have accepted Christ and come to 
know His full teaching might enjoy them with thankfulness. For 
every created thing has the Creator’s stamp of excellence upon 
it, and there is none that need be cast aside, if only it is accepted 
with a grateful heart, for then it becomes consecrated by the 
Divine blessing and our responsive prayer. Cf. Mt 2411, Acts 
207% 3) 2 Th 2'l2) 2 Ti 3!°5, Tit 114-16 and notice how in the 
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address to the elders at Ephesus the warning against “grievous 
wolves” follows directly on the duty of feeding the flock and on 
the mention of “the Church of God.” 

The false teaching referred to. The prohibition of marriage 
and of certain foods finds an exact analogy in the Gnosticism of 
the 2nd century; cf. Iren. Her. i. 28, of the Encratites, d-yaptav 
exypugav, aberodvtes tiv apxaiav wAdow Tov Oecd... Kal Tov 
Aeyopévwv wap airois euydxwv ardynv cionynoavto dyapioroovTes 
7@ TavTa memounkoTe Ged: 7b. 24. 2, “nubere et generare a Satana 
dicunt esse. Multi autem . . . et ab animalibus abstinent, per 
fictam hujusmodi continentiam seducentes multos” (both of which 
passages seem reminiscent of this place). Cf. the Acts of Paul 
and Thekla,c. 12. If the Epistle is not genuine, this is doubtless 
the reference. But there is no allusion here to the Gnostic central 
doctrine of an inferior Demiurge (cf. * note), and there is nothing 
that goes beyond the teaching already denounced in Ro. 14, Col 
216-23, Heb 13% 9. We may therefore trace it possibly to a Judaism 
of the dispersion influenced by Essenism (‘Eooaiwy ovdcis dyerac 
yuvaixa, Philo, p. 633; Josephus, B,/. ii. 8; cf. Lp. Diogn. c. 4), 
or perhaps more probably (cf. dapovéwv) to Oriental tendencies 
which developed into Gnosticism. In such a syncretistic city as 
Ephesus there is no need to assume only one set of false teaching, 

Qn the other hand, the allusions are too definite for it to be 
merely “an apologetic vade-mecum for all anti-Gnostic contro- 
versy ” (Dibelius). 


1. 8€] With slight antithesis to 3! and the substance of 316. 

76 mvedpa] The Spirit of the Lord speaking through some 
prophet, possibly the writer himself, ‘‘ szbz,” Ambros. ; cf. Ac 20%, 
but wde next note. 

pntas] “clearly,” “ unmistakably,” or,more probably “in ex- 
press terms,” implying that he is quoting a prophecy (cf. Justin 
Martyr, AZo/. i. 63). If so, the utterance of the Spirit will not 
have been made to the writer himself, but he is quoting that of 
some other Christian prophet. The person is ignored: the fact 
of his inspiration emphasized ; cf. Charles, Revelation, i. p. cix. 

év Gotépows Katpots| “In later days,” ‘‘at some later crisis” 
(the plural not being pressed; cf. xatpois idto.s, Tit 12 note); cf. 
torépw xpovy, Plato: év torépars xpdvors, Plut. af. Wetstein ; Acta 
Carpi, 5, Xpucrov . . . tov €AOdvta ev torépors Karpois emt owrnpia 
jpov. The writer contemplates that this is a present danger, 
cf. 11; hence we may paraphrase, “there is a past prophecy 
about a later crisis, which is now being fulfilled”; cf. 1 Jn 4}, 

mveduac. mAdvos «.7.A.] Cf Mt 245, 1 Jn 4% Rev 1614 
mvevpata Saoviwy movodvta oypueia, hence probably from some 
heathen source ; cf. 1 Co 107-21, Jas 3% codia dapovisdys. 
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év Swoxpicet] Insincere, because their own lives are incon- 
sistent ; cf. Mt 234, Ro 27-28, 

The clause is connected closely with ddacxadéats, teaching 
embodied in insincere utterances of lying teachers. 

kexauTnptacpévwv| Not “rendered callous as by medical treat- 
ment,” cf. Eph 4!%, but rather “branded with the brand of 
slavery to their true master Satan,” cf. 2 Ti 27°, and contrast 
Gal 617 ra orfypara rod ‘Inood. Claudian in Rufin. li. 504, “en! 
pectus inuste Deformant maculz,” and other illustrations of the 
metaphor in Wetstein here and on Gal. Ze. 

8. kwdUovtwv yapeiv, dméxec8ar] Forbidding to marry, bidding 
to abstain; cf. 21%. Hort unnecessarily conjectures kat yeverOat 
or } adrrecOa, W.-H. note ad oc. 

&, i.e. probably Bpwpara only: it might include marriage also ; 
cf. Apost. Canon 51, «t tis éricxoros 7) mpeaBvrepos yapou Kal 
kpedv Kal oivov ov 8: doxyow GAAG ba BdeAvpiay dzéxerat, éxAabo- 
pevos Ore rdvra KaAa Alay Kal Gre dpoev Kai OAAv exoinoe 6 Geds Tov 
dvOpwrov Gd BAarpypav SiaBddrree THY Snpovpyrav 7 StopHovcAw 
}) xaBatpetrOw : So 53 of food only, xabaipeio Ow ws KexavTypiacpevos 
riv diay cuvetdnow. 

tots misrots| those who have accepted the gospel—so not for 
the Jews on whom the Levitical law was still binding: xat émeyv. 
thy adyGevav—so not for weak Christians who have till late been 
used to idol worship or scruple about eating meat; cf. 1 Co 
87, Ro 14, esp. v.!4 ofda cal wéretcpar ev Xpiotd "Inood dre ovdev 
Kowov, and 2°, 

4, wav xt. @. kaddv] A reminiscence of the sevenfold refrain 
of Gen 1, tev 6 beds Gre Kady. Cf. also Ecclus 391% 2+ 27 réura 
mdvra Tors evoeBéow eis dyabd, ovtws Tois duapTwrols Tparyncerat 
eis KaKG. 

odSév &moBAntév had become almost a proverb based on JZ/. iii. 
65, ovrou ddBAnr eore Oedv epixvdea SGpa (cf. Field, Ot. Morvic. 
ad loc., and Wetstein). Both Holy Scripture and Greek pro- 
verbial wisdom condemn these teachers. 

hapBdvopevoy] If taken as a gift—not treated as a right—and 
with gratitude. The divine word is constantly AdBere, payere 
(Mt 2676), 

dyidferat] It becomes holy to the eater ; not that it was unclean 
in itself, but that his scruples or thanklessness might make it so to 
him. Possibly there is the further thought, it is protected from 
the power of evil spirits (Sanovua); cf. Lake, Earlier Epp. of 
St. Paul, p. 195. 

S1a Adyou G00] possibly “by the Word of God” in the 
Johannine sense, cf. Justin M. Afol. i. 66, da Adyou Geod capxo- 
roinbeis Inoots Xpioros, and cf. J. Th. St., April 1923, p. 310: but 
more probably, as this technical sense seems foreign to our writer, 
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“through God’s utterance,” “with God’s blessing upon it,” 
referring directly to Gen 1. ‘God said,” perhaps more exactly 
to the word implied in wav xticpa eod kadov. But this word is 
thought of as taken up in some word of Scripture used from 
meal to meal (ayidZerar, not yytaorar) as grace: eg. Ps 24! rov 
Kupiov 4 yn Kat TO TARpwya aitys, which St. Paul quotes as 
sanctioning the eating of all food sold in the market (1 Co 107°), 
cf. Justin Martyr (add supra), ryv du ebyjs AOyou Tod Tap’ adrod 
edxapictyGetoay tpopyv. Cf. Sinker, Essays and Studies, p. 115; 
and for the influence of Jewish forms of grace upon the blessing 
of the bread and wine and other offerings in the Eucharist, von 
der Goltz, Zischgebete und Abendmahisgelete. T.und U.,N.F. xiv., 
who quotes Athanasius, mept TapGevias: C. 13, TO BpOua cov Kal TO 
Toa cov yytacpevoy éoti’ dua yap TOV mpocEvxXdv Kai TOV dyiwy 
pyparwv ayalerar: cf. Irenzeus, Her. v. 2, éwidéxetat Tov Adyov Tod 
Geod Kai yiverar 9 edxapiotia cua Xprorov. 


iv. 6—-vi. 2. Personal advice to Timothy, as to (a) his teach- 
ing and life as the chief officer of the Church (4616); (6) his 
conduct to various classes of the members of the Church 
(5162), 

: 6-16. Timothy’s own teaching and life (érexe ceuvTd Kat 77 
didacKxadia 16 sums up the paragraph, a the two parts are not 
kept distinct). 

Paraphrase. Put these foundation fruits before the brethren, 
and you will be a true servant of Christ Jesus, keeping your own 
soul trained by the precepts of the faith and of the true teaching 
which you have accepted and taught so faithfully until now. 
But as for those irreligious and old wives’ fables which are so 
prevalent at Ephesus, have nothing to do with them at all. 

Yet there is a training which you will need, and now you 
must be your own trainer, the training which helps towards a 
holy life. The bodily training of the athlete has some little 
value, but a holy life is valuable in every respect : 


**To it God’s promise standeth sure 
Of life that ever shall endure.” 


That saying is quite true and worthy of whole-hearted accept- 
ance: for it is to win life that we spend our days in toil and take 
part in the spiritual contest, for our hopes have been set on a 
God of Life, on one who is a Saviour of all men, but, in the 
deepest sense, of those who put faith in Him. Hand on these 
truths from me and enforce them in your own teaching. 

So teach and so live that no one shall slight you for your 
youth ; nay, rather show yourself a model of what believers 
should be both in speech and in your dealings with others— 
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loviny, trustworthy, pure. Until I can reach you, do you 
superintend the reading of the Scriptures, the sermons and the 
instructions given at the meetings. Do not neglect the divine 
gift which is in you, remembering that it was a gift from God, 
given after the guidance of prophets, and confirmed by the whole 
body of presbyters when they laid their hands on your head. 
Think carefully of these duties; throw yourself heart and soul 
into them, that everyone may note your constant growth. Kee 
careful watch over your own life and the teaching that you give: 
persevere in all these tasks. So will you work out your own 
salvation and that of those who hear you. 

The keynotes of the paragraph are: (i) Doctrinal. yvpvacia, 
eboéBera, cwrypia (1% 1%), fun. A true self-discipline, ministering 
to holiness of life, and so laying hold of the salvation which God 
offers to all, and which is true life. (ii) Persona’, Timothy’s 
growth. évrpepomevos, pvGous mapairod (see note), yipvale ceavrov, 
vedrntos, mpoxo7y. You have passed from childhood to man- 
hood, when you can so act that no one will slight you; but there 
must still be growth, still constant self-discipline. 

6. broriWénevos] either, suggesting,” a gentle word suited to 
Timothy’s youth (ov« elev émitdrtwv, ovk ele tapayyéAAwy GdAAG 
iroriO. . . . &S cuuBovdeiwv, Chrys. ; cf. Philo, de vita Mos. ii. 8, 
ev rats mpooraéeow Kal drayopevocow broriberat Kai rapyyopel TO 
mAéov } KeAever) ; or “supplying,” as a foundation for their faith, 
the metaphor of building (3!°) being stillin his mind ; cf. Jude *°. 

tois &3éAors| The metaphor of the family is still in his mind ; 
cf. 35 and 5. 

évtpeddpevos] Possibly the metaphor is that of feeding; cf. 
t Co 32, Heb 5!2"4, and Epict. iv. 4. 48, rovrows trots duadoyeo pots 
évrpepopevos, MM. s.v., “reading and inwardly digesting”; but 
more probably “training yourself in”: cf. Eur. Phan. 368, 
yupvdoid @ olow everpédny, with yipvale ceavrov™ (so Hillard). 
Chrys. adds xa” éxdornv 74€épav to emphasize the present tense. 

Tis m.| recalling 4% tots reorots. 

Tis Kadjs 88.] recalling 4° éreyv. tyv ddAnGetav, the teach- 
ing which will make a xados didxovos. 

mapynkodovOnKas] cf. 2 ‘li 3°, combines the ideas of “ under- 
standing,” as frequently in Epictetus, with that of “practising 
perseveringly.” 

7. tods S8é . . . pubous] The myths which the false teachers 
are propagating, cf. 1 note; not necessarily to be identified 
with the teaching in 1° supra. 

BeByAous] ‘‘ineptas,” Vulg. ; “ profanas,” O.L., Ambros. ; con- 
tributiny nothing to eboeBela. 

ypawSes| such as old women tell to children (Plato, Ref. 
i. 350 LK, dowep rais ypator tats rovs pvOovs Aeyovcats), quite 
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unfit for strong young men who have to be trained to discipline 
themselves (2. il. 377 A, mporepov dé piGos mpds Ta mardia 7 
yupvactors xpwopeba). 

ypvate| but you are full-grown, you have to be even your own 
trainer—perhaps with the thought ‘“‘in my absence” (so Bengel) 
implied. Your training must be of your whole self, body and 
soul, not for health or a crown in the games, but for living a 
religious life. Dibelius quotes Isocr. ad WVicoclem, 10, oidéve tov 
doKynT@v ovTw mpoonKer TO TOua yupvdlew ws Tots Baoredou THY 
Woxnv éavtav. Ps.-Isocr. ad Demonicum, 21, yipvale ceavrov 
movous éxovatols, GTws av dvvy Kal To’s akovolovs Uropever. This 
the edaéBys would need ; cf. 2 Ti3!%. For further very interesting 
illustrations see Wetstein. 

&. 4 owp. yupv.| “corporalis exercitatio,” Vulg. The refer- 
ence is to ezther: (i) ascetic discipline, the thought of 3 being 
still in his mind: you, too, will need discipline of the body, but 
it must be from a right motive, and only as a means to an end, 
for in itself it goes a very little way. On this interpretation the 
best comment is Col 22-23 ; or (i1) athletic discipline: an illustra- 
tion from the ordinary training in the gymnasium; and the best 
comment is 1 Co 927, This is the more probable, as the 
subject of 3 seems to have been dropped at 5, and it is supported 
by dywrGopeGa. 1, 

mpds ddiyov] e.g. mpos POaprov arépavov (1 Co 9”) mrpds tytecav 


(Lucian, AZacrob. 6, ot yupvactos . . . pos tyrecav ypwpevor). 
érayy. €xouca xt.A.] cf. Tit 1? edoeBeiav. . . Cwys. . . erny- 


yetharo; Jas 11% x Jn 275, Rev. 219. The saying may have 
been based on the Lord’s own words, Lk 18% ds od py drroAdBy 
moAXaTAagiova &v TH Katp@ TobTw kal év TO aidve TO epyonevw Lwhv 
uiwviov, cf. Lk 12!5 for the thought, but it has earlier Jewish 
analogies ; cf. Pirke Abothiv. 2. ‘‘Whoisrich? He that is con- 
tented with his lot: for it is said, Happy art thou in this world, 
and it shall be well with thee in the world to come.” True life 
lies in contentment (6°), in the glad acceptance of our lot, in 
gratitude for God’s common blessings, in the sense that all things 
are ours through union with Christ, 1 Co 3”; cf. Chrys. ad loc., 
or Traherne’s Meditations. 

9. muotés 6 Adyos] probably the preceding verse, which is 
more stereotyped in form and wider in application than the 
Christian experience which supports it (yap). 

méons] cf. 1° note: here perhaps anticipating corp mdvtwv 10 
as motos leads up to muot@v. Those who have faith have found 
this saying trustworthy, and it is worth all men’s while to accept it. 

10. eis toito] cf. 1 Co 927, eG Lavti: living, and therefore 
able to give life now and hereafter ; cf. 3! note. 

cwrip (“salvator,” Vulg.; ‘“salutaris,” Ambros.) wévrwv dvOp., 
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perhaps, as giving them their life (“quia ex ipso et per ipsum 
vivunt,” Ambros. ; cf. 6!8 Gwoyovotvros Ta mévra: Acts 17°) and 
protection from danger (Chrys. Bengel, “‘servat omnes”), but, 
much more deeply, as giving them the instincts that feel after Him 
(Acts 1727), and as longing for their full spiritual salvation (2‘). 

padtota moray] as completing their salvation, giving grace 
in response to their faith and in proportion to every need, and 
life to meet a daily dying; cf. 1 Co 1584, 2 Co 4), The 
difference of treatment lies not with God, but with men them- 
selves. He is always Father and Saviour; but they who trust 
Him as such and accept the revelation through His Son, know 
that He is such and gain a fuller life. Cf. Plut. Alex. p. 683 A, 
ds TévTwv pev ovta Kowdv avOpurwv matépa Tov Gedy, idious dé qrovov- 
pevov EauT@ Tovs apicrous (Wetstein). Christians have to imitate 
the Divine method and proportion in their well-doing, Gal 61°, 
Phil 45. 

éywrifspeba] cf. 61, 1 Co 9”, 2 Ti 4’. For the reading cf. 
Introd. p. Xxxvil. 

dverBifsueQa}] Cf. Ro 15°, 1 P 44, Heb 10% 1338; but the 
thought of persecution and reproach is not found in this Epistle, 
nor is it very appropriate to this context. 

11. wapéyyedde] “ut fiant, SidacKe quomodo fiant,” Pelagius. 
mapayyé\Xew does not occur in Titus, and is perhaps more suit- 
able to Timothy’s age—‘‘hand on my message.” Contrast Tit 
215 (Ramsay, Expositor, 1910, Pp. 331). 

12. pndeis . . . xatadpoveitw] contrast Tit 21. It is perhaps 
a side hint to the Church, who would hear the Epistle read (6”/, 
cf. 1 Co 16", and Ign. AZagnes. c. 3, tuiv & rpérer py ovyxpacbar 
TH} HAkia Tov émurKdrov), but mainly advice to Timothy, so to act 
that none may be able to despise him. Cf. 2 Ti 2”. 

veétytos| used of grown-up military age, extending to the 
goth year; cf. Iren. c. Her. ii. 22, “triginta annorum etas prima 
indolis est juvenis et extenditur usque ad quadragesimum annum.” 
For fuller illustration cf. Ramsay in £xfositor, 1910, Pp. 327; 
and Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 110. 

tUmos . . . Tav moray] not so much “a model for the faithful 
to follow” (rots muorois, cf. 1 Th 17, 2 Th 3%, but also rumor toi 
roysviov, 1 Pet 53) as “‘a model of what the faithful are” (cf. 
Tit 27 rvzov KadGv épywv), which will make its appeal to all men 
(cf. 1-15) and attract them to complete salvation (cf. 25°). 

év Néyw, év évactpopy] “in conversation” (preaching is dealt 
with in the next verse), ‘‘and all intercourse with others ”; cf. 3", 
1 Pet 3:2. These give the sphere, the next three the qualities 
in which he is to be a model. 

év mioter| Possibly “faith,” but more probably, owing to the 
context, “fidelity,” “trustworthiness.” Cf. Gal 5?" and the com- 
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bination dyvol morol ovvéicor, “true and upright advocates.” 
Pap. Oxyr. i. 41. 29 (ALM. 5.v. ayvos). 

év dyveta| purity of act and thought. The transition from 
ritual to moral purity had already been made by the Greeks; cf. 
the Inscription on the temple at Epidaurus: 


€ \ ‘ A 50 2 \ 27 
ayvov xpy vynoto Pua@deos évtos tovTa 
éupevat. ayvein 0 eott ppoveiy dora. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 1. 13. 


Cf. the account of the early Christians given to Pliny, Zp. x. 97, 
“‘soliti essent . . . se sacramento obstringere ne furta, ne latrocinia 
(=dydry); ne adulteria (=éyveta), committerent, ne fidem faller 
ent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent (= /ore).” 

13. TH dvayvicer| ze. the public reading (cf. tats rpoceixais, 
5°, Acts 242), as in the Jewish synagogues (cf. Charles on Rev 1°) 
This would, with the O.T., include Apostolic letters (1 Th 57", 
Eph 34, Col 4!*, Euseb. #.Z. 4. 23), apocalypses (Mk 1314, 
Rev 13; cf. Tert. Apol. 39, ‘cogimur ad litterarum divinarum 
commemorationem si quid presentium temporum qualitas aut 
praemonere cogit aut recognoscere ”), the memoirs of the Apostles 
or the writings of the prophets (Justin M. A/o/. i. 67). 

mpécexe] This will include his own reading (cf. Tit 19) and 
that of any official to whom it was deputed. It will imply— 

(a) A wise choice of the passages to be read: cf. Afosy. 
Const. ii. 5 (infra). 

(2) Audible reading: cf. Afost. Canons, 19, dvayveorys 
kabiatacOw €djKoos. 

(c) A power of correct exposition: cf. 20, dvayv. . . . dinyy- 
TUKOS, €lOWS OTL EvayyeALoTOD TOmov épydlerar: Apost. Const. il. 5 
of the bishop: moAvs év dvayvwicpacw, iva Tas ypddas émipedors 
Eppnvevy. 

Such supervision will necessarily imply previous private 
study; cf. Apost. Const. i. 5, kabelopevos évdov avayivwoke Tov voor, 
ras BactAeovs, Tos mpopytas «.7.A. Hippol. Canons, 27, “Sol 
conspiciat matutino tempore scripturam super genua tua.” Cf. 
PE I ee 

For an interesting analogy, cf. Pap. Oxyr. ill. 531, from a 
father to his son, rots BuBAlous Gov aitd povov mpdcexe Pirodoyav 
Kal am avTav ovnow e&es. 

TH Tapakd. TH Si8ack.| cf. Ro 127 and Tit 2’, which shows 
that the teaching will include moral and doctrinal instruction. 

14. xaptopatos| an individual capacity with external recog- 
nition. ‘The gift of authority by the Society strengthens the 
individual’s power and confidence: cf. 31%. Here the gift com- 
bines the capacity to preach himself and the authority to control 
others. 
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€560y] cf. 1 Co 127, 2 Co 12", 

81a mpopyteias] Possibly “through” the gift of prophecy 
given to Timothy himself, which carried with it the lesser xapuopa 
(Pelag. Ambros.) ; but Timothy is never elsewhere treated as a 
prophet, hence, almost certainly, through the utterance of some 
prophet or prophets ; cf. 118, 

per émiecéws «.7.A.] This may well have been combined 
with the laying on of the Apostle’s hands, 2 Ti 1®; but here stress 
is laid on the action of the presbyters, because Timothy has to 
exercise discipline over them (18 517-25), They have themselves 
recognized your authority. 

When and where was this gift given? Either at Lystra on 
the first choice of Timothy as minister (so Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 187, and, more doubtfully, Ramsay, Exfosztor, 1910, 
p. 325), Or at Ephesus when left there by St. Paul. The latter 
suits this context better. 

To what office? The laying on of the hands of the presby- 
ters would, if later usage is a guide, point to the presbyterate: 
cf. The Egyptian Ch. O. (Connolly, pp. 178, 179); but it might 
be to an “‘overseership,” a presbyter being associated sometimes 
with the bishops in the ordination of a bishop: cf. Wordsworth, 
Ministry of Grace, p. 167. For tke very doubtful tradition that 
at Alexandria presbyters alone consecrated a bishop, vid. C. H. 
Turner, in Cambridge Medieval History, i. pp. 155-61. 

15. pedéra] evther ‘“‘meditate upon” (A.V.); cf. Seneca, 
Ep. 16, “hoc quod liquet firmandum et altius cotidiana medi- 
tatione figendum est” (Wetstein), and Darwin’s advice to G. J. 
Romanes—“ Always cultivate the habit of meditation.” 

Or, “practice”; cf. pederav téxvnv. Make this your “ pro- 
fession,” cf. 51% pavOdvovow: and for the whole verse, Epict. 
i. I. 25, Tadra ede pederav Tors pirocodoivtas, Taita Kal? juépav 
ypadew, év tovros yupvaleoOar (Field, Of. Morvic. ad loc.). 

év rovtots io] an unusual phrase, picking up the duties and 
qualities enumerated above 1? év, év, év, év, év. Cf. Hor. 
Ep.1. i. 11, “omnis in hoc sum.” poxom, cf. Phil 11% %: a 
favourite word in Stoic writers of a pupil’s progress in philosophy. 
Bonhoffer, Zpict. p. 128. maow: so that no one may despise 
thee }2, 

16. érexe] Give heed to, keep an eye upon (cf. Lk 14’, 
Acts 3°) thy own life and the teaching which you (Qy. and 
others, cf.) give. Cf. Acts 208 rpooéyxete Eavtots Kal mav7e Ta 
Tousvivd. 

adoes| cf. 15 215 410 geaurdv, cf. 1 Co 977. kat rods 
dxovortas, cf. Jn 109 d¢ éwod av tis (= rowpjv) ciceAOy, owOjoera 
(himself) Kat eiceAevoerar kal efeAevoerar Kal vounv etpyoe (for 


his sheep). 
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v. l-vi. 2. Advice to Timothy how to deal with various 
classes in the Church: older men and younger men (?), older 
and younger women (2), widows (3-16), presbyters (17°), slaves (61-2). 

“Those who hear thee” (41°) are now subdivided: there is 
no single line of division: it is partly age, partly official position 
in the Church, partly social status ; but two thoughts are common 
to the section. (i) The respect due to all, as members of the 
Christian family: cf. 51:28 (riua), 1” (durAqs timqs), 61 (rdons 
tyans). There must be honour paid to real need, to good service, 
to social position. The thought of the family is carried on from 
315 48 (where see notes): cf. Lk 8% pxrnp pou Kai &8edpot pov 
obroé eiow ot TOV Adyov TOD Heod dkovovTes Kal qroLodvTes: Jn 1976 27, 

(ii) The importance of winning respect among their pagan 
neighbours, cf. 57 ® 14 61. Wetstein’s notes on the whole passage 
illustrating the various commands from Greek and Roman writers 
are most illuminating in this respect. 

Cf. Titus c. 2 throughout, which deals with the same problem 
from the point of view of the teaching to be given to each class. 


1, 2. Paraphrase. If you have to correct any, suit your 
correction to their age. Never sharply chide an older man, but 
appeal to him as you would to your own father ; to younger men 
as to brothers ; older women treat as mothers ; younger women as 
sisters, with purity of thought and speech and deed. 

mpeoButépw| cf. Lev 19%? ‘‘Thou shalt honour the face of the 
old man”; Ecclus 86 ‘Dishonour not a man in his old age” 
(but note the difference of motive), ‘for some of us also are 
waxing old.” 

pay émemdHéns] cf. pa) wAnxryv, 3°, Tit 17 note, and Hierocles 
ap. Stob. Flor. T. Ixxix. 53, ef te mov yévowTo mapapaprdvovtes, | 
éravopOwreov ev, GAN od per’ emimrAngews . . . KaOdmep EOos mpos 
rous éAdrrovas 7) icovs moretv, GAN’ Gs peta mapaxrAyoews (Field, Or. 
Norv. ad loc.). 

és matépa] cf. Plato, Legg. p. 879 C, rov S€ mpo€xovra eikoow 
HAucias éreow appeva } OFAvV vopi~wv ws warépa 7 pytépa Stevda- 
BetoOw. Aul. Gell. ii. 15, ‘‘ majores natu a minoribus colebantur 
ad Deum prope et parentum vicem” (Wetstein). ‘One who has 
been familiar with the ordinary Greek usage in modern times 
can feel no doubt that these verses imply that Timothy should 
actually address men and women older than himself by the titles 
‘father’ and ‘mother,’ while he was advised to salute those 
who were approximately of the same age with himself as 
‘brother’ and ‘sister’” (Ramsay, Expositor, 1910, p. 326). 

2. ds pytépas| cf. Ro 168 “his mother and mine.” 

éy méoy dyveta| cf. Mt 52%. Wetstein quotes no illustration 
of this command. 
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3-16. The care for widows, based on natural sympathy for 
suffering (tiv ovdypav THs ynpetas Kapuvov, Chrys. de Sacerd. i. 2), was 
characteristic of the Jews (cf. Ps 688, Dt 10!8 2417, Is 117, Lk 237) 
and carried on at once by the Christian Church (Acts 61, Jas 127 ; 
Ign. Smyrn. 6, with Lightfoot’s note). They received of the 
alms of the Church (Justin M. Afol. i. 67), and were specially 
commended to the bishop’s care (Ign. ad Polyc. 4). A common 
instinct drew them together, and they were grouped as a body 
(Acts 93% 4! ra@aau at yjpac) occupied in deeds of kindness to the 
poor (7.). At some time a formal list (xaraAdyos, cf. 9; “ vidua- 
tus,” Tert. de Virg. v. 9) was made of them, and there were two 
classes of them, one objects of honour and charity, the other 
active officials of the Church; cf. Zg. Ch. Order, pp. 180, 189 ; 
Hippol. Canons, 59, 157, and most fully for the later details; 
Test. Dom. N. 40-43 (with notes by Maclean and Cooper); 
Const. Apol. il. 1-3; St. Chrys. de Sacerdot. iii. 16 ; Dict. Christ. 
Antigg. s.v.; Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, pp. 264-74. 

The exact status implied here is not clear. A formal list 
is assumed to exist (9): there is a danger that unworthy recipients 
of charity will be admitted, and the main purpose of the writer is 
to control applicants, to exclude rather than to include (#16); 
some have already been untrue to their ideal (115), These 
facts imply some lapse of time. On the other hand, there are 
more detailed regulations for the qualifications of a widow than 
there were for bishop or deacon, as if the order were not yet 
fully established ; and there is a more definite recommendation 
of second marriages than would have been likely in the 2nd 
century. It is also not clear whether two classes are implied 
here: (a) recipients of charity, not included in any list but dealt 
with as necessity arose (+8), and (4) active officials busied with 
deeds of kindness (*). This is possible, though we might expect 
such a distinction to have been more clearly marked at v.®. 

The care of widows would be required very early, and all 
that is laid down here would be possible in a church that had 
been founded for ten years. 

Paraphrase. In dealing with widows, distinguish between 
those who have any to support them and those who have not. To 
the last give official recognition and support; but if any have 
children or grandchildren, let these learn their first lessons in 
true piety by respect for their own family, and make due return 
to their forbears, for this is acceptable in God’s sight. But one 
who is really a widow and left entirely alone in the world has 
only God to trust in, and remains constant in her prayers and 
supplications evening and morning: whereas a widow who lives 
a life of pleasure and self-indulgence is no better than a living 
cornse. Hand on to them these instructions, that none of them 
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may be liable to censure. But any Christian who makes no 
provision for his own kith and kin, especially those who live 
under his own roof, thereby gives the lie to the Christian faith 
and is worse than his heathen neighbours. 

There is another distinction to be made. You must have an 
official list for widows in the service of the Church, and no one 
should be put on this list unless she is at least sixty years old, 
and has proved herself faithful to her husband: she must be one 
of whom her neighbours speak well for her kind actions, if she 
has brought up children carefully, if she has shown hospitality to 
strangers, if she has with her own hands washed the feet of God’s 
people on their travels, if she has relieved those in trouble—in a 
word, if she has at all times thrown her whole heart into good 
deeds. 

But do not put on your list of widows any one younger than 
sixty. For such, whenever they chafe and fret against the re- 
strictions which their allegiance to Christ involves, wish to marry 
and so expose themselves to censure as being untrue to their first 
devotion to Him. Nay, more than that, they also train them- 
selves to be nothing better than idlers, as they gad about from 
house to house: yes, not only idlers but gossips and busybodies, 
vhattering about things on which it is better to be silent. It is 
my wish therefore that younger women should marry, bear 
children, rule their households, and so give no occasion to any 
enemy to abuse the Church. For, short as the time has been, 
yet some have already turned aside from their allegiance to 
Christ to be followers of Satan. 

One word more. If any such woman has any widows in her 
household, she should, as I have already said about men, support 
them herself and not let the expense fall on the Church funds: 
they are needed for the support of those who are widows in the 
fullest sense, with no one to support them. 

Parry suggests a possible displacement of the text and would 
arrange the verses in this order: % 487-569 This would be 
more natural, but is scarcely necessary. 

3. tina] ‘Show due respect and honour to” (cf. vv.!2 and 
6'). Such respect would include (a) sustenance when needed. 
Cf. 1”, Mt 1546; and Wohlenberg aptly quotes Hom. //, 12. 310. 
Tradke, tin 8) vou teriysnperba pddrtota edpyn te Kpéaciv 7 Hoe 
mXelois Oerradec ow ; 

(4) Perhaps also a special seat in the meetings and rank in 
the Church hierarchy; cf. Origen, 7” /Joannem, ii. p. 412 (Lom- 
matzsch), 7 katadeyop.evn eis exkAyowaotiKiy TyyVv xypa.  Concil. 
Laodtc. Canon 11, ai rpoxabnuéevar: but it must not be limited 
to these. Respect would be equally due to widows not supported 
by the Church, cf.*; cf. Hippol. Canons, 59, “‘ Viduis propter 
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copiosas orationes, infirmorum curam et frequens jejunium 
precipuus honor tribuatur.” 

Tas dvtws| in contrast to (a) any who have friends who 
can support them‘; (4) any who live self-indulgent lives, who 
deserve neither support nor respect ®. 

4. cdceBetv] “ pie tractare”” (Ambros.) rarely applied to human 
beings, though etoéBera was used of loyalty to the Emperor (cf. 2? 
note, and vid. MM. s.v.): here mpdrov suggests deeper lessons to 
be learnt afterwards. Let them learn their first lessons in etoeBeia 
in their treatment of their own parents: then they will know how 
to reverence God’s family (cf. 315, supra 1-2) and God Himself; 
cf. note on 8. 

pavOavérwoay] what is the nominative? Possibly ‘‘such 
widows” making return to their forbears by due treatment of 
their own children or grandchildren (Chrys. Thdt. Pelag. Holtz- 
mann, Wohlenberg), but more probably ‘such children and 
grandchildren” as réxva 7 éxyova lead up more naturally to rots 
mpoyovots, and this gives a better antithesis to v.5, and is more in 
accordance with the whole drift of the paragraph which is ebout 
the support of widows rather than their duties (so Theod.-Mops. 
Bengel, Liddon, von Soden). For the sense of this filial duty 
in the pagan world, cf. Eur. Or. 462-69, /ph. in Aul. 1228; 
Demosth. ¢. Avistog. 1, éy® yap amtotov Kal Oeots éxOpov, od povov 
avOpdrros, brokapBavw tov Tov yovéwy ducAovvta, and other 
illustrations in Wetstein. 

épo.Bds] The plural is common (even when speaking of one 
person; cf. Eur. Or. dc. amédux’ dpouBas ov Kadds) ; cf. Inser. 
Cagnat. iv. 293, il. 39, Koutlomevos Tv evepyertav akias Tas dpmorBas 
(ALM. s. 2. : 

5. kal pepovepevy | cf. 4 Mac 16! 4 wodvras Kai KadXirats 
yur” xnpa Kal ovn ToAVOpyvos. 

tais Sejoeow] che prayers, 7.e. those at the meetings of the 
Church (cf. Lk 287 9 ot« ddiotato dd rod tepod vyotelats Kai 
denoeot Aatpevovoa), Or those prescribed for widows to say in 
private. Hymns of praise for widows to say at night and at 
dawn are given in full in Zest. Dom. NV. c. 43. 

6. onatahaoa] probably akin to ordw, to suck down, hence 
to live luxuriously, self-indulgently, often combined with tpudav : 
cf. Jas 55, Ezek 1649 ev rAnopovy aprwv Kal év evOnvia éorarddwy 
aity kat at Ovyarépes aitns: Prov 297! catacrarad\Gv. Hermas, 
Sim. Vi. I; Barn. x. 3; Ps.-Chrys. de pena, ix. 277 E, 6 omara- 
Alorns éxetvos of Dives in Lk 16% For these and other illustra: 
tions, cf. Hort on Jas. wd sup. and Add. Note, p. 107. Vulg. 
‘que in deliciis est” ; Th.-Mops. “‘solis epulis et deliciis vacare 
properans.” 

Laca téOvynxe] possibly suggested by Lk 15% vexpos fv Kat 
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elnoe (Resch), but the thought is common ; cf. Rev 3! Ovopa 
exets ote Cis Kal vexpos ef: Hermas, Sim. vi. c. 2, Tov ToLovTwY 7 
Con Oavares éorwv: Juv. vili. 85, ‘‘ Dignus morte perit, coenet licet 
ostrea centum Gaurana”; Cic. ad Af??. xii. 2, “‘ Homini non recta 
sed voluptaria querenti nonne BeBiwrar?” (cf. Wetstein for other 
illustrations). So Dante sees in hell the soul of Friar Alberigo 
whose body is still on earth (Zzf. xxxiii.). 

8. ei 8¢ tis . . . 08 mpovoet]. This command takes up again 
the command of 4, showing that the duty of children or grand- 
children was part of a general law of Christian duty. It may 
include the duty of a Christian providing for his widow and 
children in case of his death (so Hofmann and Wohlenbersg ; cf. 
Judith 8’ and the requirement of Jewish Law, that a husband 
should always so provide for his widow at the time of marriage, 
vid. Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. Ketubah), but it cannot be limited to 
that. There is an interesting analogy to this argument in Philo, 
de Decalogo, § 23, who argues that men who neglect their parents 
are worse than storks, who show etioefeia (cf. ® supra) towards 
them and provide for them in their old age; and he concludes 
dpxavov d edceReto0a. Tov adparov id Tav eis TOds eudavets Kal 
eyyis ovras dceBouvtwr. 

oiketwy, probably a narrower circle than idfwy (for padiora 
cf. 41°, Gal 61°), his relations, and especially any who are still 
members of his household; but the two may refer to the same 
persons, those who are his own kin and most closely intimate 
with him (Expositor, Jan. 1922). 

Thy tlotw jpyyta (cf. Tit 116), he has been untrue to the 
Christian faith, which requires honour for parents as part of the 
Christian duty. 

amtotou xelpwy] (a2) Because unbelievers perform the duty ; 
cf. Eur. “ragm. 852 (Nauck): 


dots b€ TO HioavTe pH Tinav Gere 
py poe yevoito pente ovvOirys Geois 

te AT | /, / / / 
pyr ev Gadaoon Kowdrdovy oréAXor oKados. 


(4) Because he has not only the law of nature but the law of 
Christ to guide him, cf. Gal 67.19. For similar appeal to heathen 
morality, cf. Ro 24, r Co 51, Phil 48; and for the same a fortiori 
argument, Jn 19). 

9. xatadeyéoOw (a7. Aey. in N.T.) placed on a list of those 
who were pledged (cf. wiotwv, 12) to life-long widowhood. 

érav éfqjxovta] when the desire for marriage !2 would have 
passed ; the age fixed by Plato for men and women to become 
priests and priestesses in his ideal state (Zaws, p. 759 D), and 
regarded by Orientals as the time for retiring from the world for 
quiet contemplation (Ramsay, Exfosztor, 1910, p. 439). 
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10. évds dvBpds yun] cf. 32 note. The arguments for trans- 
lating ‘‘married only once” are stronger in this case, because of 
the dislike of “nuptiz secundz” and the praise of the ‘‘ univira” 
or “‘virginea” both in the Jewish (Judith 1622, Lk 23°) and in 
the heathen world (cf. Tert. ad Uxor. i. c. 6, De Monog. c. 17, 
and illustrations in Wetstein). Yet the permission to remarry !4 
points the other way; the writer would scarcely exclude from 
the official list a widow who on his advice had remarried and 
again become a widow. Hence “faithful to one man” remains 
possible. So Thd.-Mops. Thdt. 76 cwdpdvws ev ydpw Brody 
vowoberet: Ramsay and many modern Commentators. 

érexvotpopyaev| “vel suos vel alienos” (Bengel); the context 
(épy. kah. paptup.) suggests something that goes beyond the 
duties of her own home; and Church widows later had the 
charge of orphans, Herm. A/and. viii. There may be implied— 
if she has not exposed her children, but brought them up 
(Hillard). 

efevoddxnoev] cf. 3? piArdéevov, note, Acts 1615, Heb 13%. 
Chrys. ad doc. ds aitov dexouévn tov Xpiorov. 

et dylwy mé8as evipev] cf. 1 S 2541, Lk 744, Jn 13!. 

et. . . €mnxodovOnoev] “If she has followed up thoroughly 
(éri) every good work,” summing up the preceding and expand- 
ing it to include all good tasks (€pyw dya6é), not merely those 
that stand out in the eyes of the world (épyous xaAois). Cf. Plato, 
Rep. 370 B, dvdyxn tov mpdtrovta TO Tpattopévw éraxadrovbely wy 
év mapépyou pépet (Wohlenberg), and illustrations from the papyri, 
ap. M.M. s.v. There may also be the new point—‘‘if she has 
helped in the good works which others have begun” (Liddon), 
but this would probably have been more clearly expressed. 

kataotpyvidowar (ara Xey., but cf. orpyviav, Rev 18°; orpjvos, 
Rev 18%, 2 K 198 used of the Assyrian king, 76 orpjvos cou 
avéBn év trois dat pov), to grow physically restless and so restive 
against the limitations of Christian widowhood; Afost. Const. 
il, I, tpoddoer tod py Svvacbar kpareiv THs axuns. 

12. xpipa] liable to severe judgment, #e. primarily of men 
(cf. 14), though the thought of the divine judgment lies in the 
background, cf. #4; Apost. Const. iil. 1, Aoyov ipete TO Ged. 

Thy mpdtmy miorw (cf. Rev 24 rhv ayarnv thy mpwrny, 25 7a 
mpara €pya), the original impulse of faith which led her to join the 
widows ; or more exactly “the first troth” or “ promise of allegi- 
ance ” made when she joined, tiv ovvOy«nv A€yet, Chrys. “ primam 
fidem suscepte viduitatis,” Tert. de Monog. 13. dre tiv éavrns 
érayyeXiav otk epvdake, Apost. Const. iil. 1 (cc. 1-3 are an 
expansion and interesting later comment on this section). Cf. 
Ps 144 6 épviwv TO rAnciov aitod Kai ovk aberav. 

13. dpyai pavOdvoucr| “they learn to be idle,” an unusual 
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construction, but found in the technical phrase of learning a 
profession ; cf. maAatoris pavOdvew, iatpos pavOavew, Chrys. vil. 
p. 699 A, ix. p. 259 B (Field, Otiwm Norvic. ad loc.). Hence it is 
unnecessary to suppose that efvac has dropped out of the text 
(Blass, WV. 7. Gr. § 73), or to conjecture AavGavover (Hitzig). 

pavOdvouor| cf. 2 Ti 3” mavrore pavOdvovra, and contrast 
sup. 21 év qovyxia pavOaverw. 

14. vewrépas] Ze. xypas M4, “juvenculas viduas,” Tert. uz 
sup. 5 — perhaps, not limited to them (von Soden), cf. 
ine. 

oixodeonoteiv] “The application of the word to a wife implies 
the new and improved position which was secured to women by 
the Gospel” (Liddon), but oixodéo7owa is found in Plutarch and 
other non-Christian writers. 

TS dvtuxerpevw| Any human opponent of the Gospel, anxious 
to use a scandal as a means of discrediting the Church (cf. 37 6}, 
Tit 25:8, 1 Co 16%); or perhaps “ Zhe Adversary,” z.e. Satan, as 
in (Philo) Bid. Anz. xlv. 6, the human adversary being thought 
of as his agent. 

15. 4Sn] cf. otrw taxéws, Gal 1°; e€erpamyoay, cf. 1°, turned 
out of the true path (cf. the “Two Ways”) from following the 
true leader (Mt 16% ef tus OeAee drricw prov eAGetv) to follow false 
teachers (Acts 20% rod droo7av tous pabytas é6rigw adtav), nay, 
the great opponent himself, ze. by second marriage after the 
promise of perpetual widowhood; or by such lives as those 
described in 18, cf. 2 Ti 3°. 

16. et t1s mori] The general principle (cf. * and 8) is re- 
asserted and applied to women, who have just been thought of as 
managing households (1*). Such a woman may have a widowed 
mother, or grandmother, or daughter, or even servant in her 
house. 

17-25. Discipline over presbyters. 

(a) Reward for faithful work, 17 18. 2, 
(2) Censure for faults, 1-22 4, 
Personal digression, ”°, 

Cf. Apost. Const. ii. 6 sqq. Apost. Canon 74, 75 for later 
expansion of these rules ; and for the spirit in which the discipline 
was exercised, cf. Tert. Apod. 39, ‘‘judicatur magno cum pondere, 
ut apud certos de Dei conspectu, summumque futuri judicii 
preejudicium est.” 

Paraphrase. \et such presbyters as have presided well be 
treated by the Church as deserving of yet greater honour and 
more ample support, especially those who take pains with 
preaching and teaching, for Scripture lays down the definite 
command, “Thou shalt not muzzle an ox when treading out 
corn,” and the lord Himself has said, ‘The labourer is worthy 
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of his wages.” If an accusation is brought against any presbyter, 
refuse to listen to it unless it is supported by two or three 
witnesses. But those presbyters who are proved guilty rebuke 
before all, that the rest may fear to imitate them. When you 
act as judge, keep before yourself the thought of the last judg- 
ment, of God, of Jesus Christ, of the chosen angels; and care- 
fully observe these rules, never making up your mind beforehand, 
never acting out of favouritism. If you have passed censure on 
any one, do not be over hasty in remitting the penalty; do not 
let your own good name be soiled by contact with the sins of 
others; keep your own life pure and untarnished. You have 
done so hitherto and have with that view abstained from wine, 
but I would advise you no longer to keep this rule; take wine 
sparingly, as your digestion is weak and you are so often ill. 
Such weakness may impair your judgment. In your decisions 
as judge you will need careful patience ; in some cases, no doubt, 
the sins are patent to everybody and lead you by the hand to a 
decision, but in others they only appear after investigation. In 
the same way excellent actions are, as a rule, patent to everybody, 
and those that are not cannot in the end remain hidden. 

17. mpecBurépor] not of age, but of official position : appar- 
ently the same as that of the émioxomos, cf. 3? (didaxtixdv) 35 
( rpoiotdpevov). 

Sims Tuwjjs] in the widest sense ‘“‘honour,” “ respect ” 
(3 note, 61; cf. Didache, 4, tyunoers adrov ds KUptov: Apost. Const. 
li, 28, rypav dia TOY TpoEeTTaTwY Kiptov Tov Bedv) ; but such respect 
has to show itself through material support from the offerings of 
the faithful; cf. Apost. Ch. Order, 12, tysnoes adtrov . . . ek Tod 
mévov Tav xelpov cov: hence diuAps may be quite literal, twice 
the amount of firstfruits (cf. Didache, c. 13) that is given to 
others, perhaps especially twice that given to widows (316, cf, 
Apost. Const. li. 28, dcov 8 éxdotn tOv tperButidwv Sidorat, diAody 
diddc0w Tots diaxdvors . . . Tore O& mperButépas . . . SutrAR Kal 
abrots dopilécOw y potpa . . . éxdotw odv aéudpare of Aaikot Thy 
mpooyjKovoay TYiv venerwoav Tois Souact kal TH Kara Tov Blov 
évtpor)). Cf. Wetstein for illustrations of double pay given to 
soldiers who had done good service. 

oi kom@vtes| distinguishes those presbyters who teach from 
those who only preside; or, perhaps, those who take special 
pains from those who do not; cf. II 2°. 

18. Body «.7.A.] Dt 254, quoted by St. Paul in 1 Co 9°. 

détos «.7.A.] Lk 107% The analogy of 1 Co 9%! otrw Kal & 
kiptos duéragev, makes it clear that this is quoted not as a well: 
known proverb, but as a saying of the Lord. As such it might 
be known to the writer orally, or possibly in the Lucan copy of 
Q (rod probot, Lk.; but rHs tpopys, Mt.). In the latter case it 
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might be included under the introductory phrase 4 ypady, and 
would be the earliest instance of the Lord’s words being quoted 
as “Scripture.” 

19. émi 80o . . . paptipwv} The words were omitted in some 
MSS known to Jerome, but in no extant MS, and are necessary 
to the context. Perhaps ‘‘ Do not let an accusation be brought 
before you in private, unless two or three witnesses are present 
with you to hear it” (Holtzmann, Wohlenberg, cf. Apost. Canon 
74, ériaxorov katnyopybevta eri tue mapa akioTictwv avOpwrwy 
kadetoOar avtov avayKo.ov), where the trial follows: but more 
probably it refers to the actual trial, a short phrase equivalent to 
ért otoparos ovo k.t.v., “unless two or three support the charge 
with their evidence ”—the rule of Jewish law (Dt 19!) taken up 
by our Lord (Mt 1816), by St. Paul (2 Co 13}), and later applied 
to a charge against an émicxomos, Apost. Canon 75, which limits 
the witnesses to orthodox Christians, «is paptupiav tHv Kat 
émurkérov aiperixov pi) mpordéxer Oar, GAAG pNde TurTav Eva povor. 

20. tods Gyaptdvovtas| perhaps ‘those who persist in sin ” 
(present partic.), cf. Tit 34. The context limits this and zavrwv 
and ot Aouzoi to presbyters. 

21. Cf. II 41, 1 Th 348% The appeal is to the thought of 
those who will take part in the final judgment (Mt 25%), with 
the double suggestion—(a) Judge, as one who has to represent 
on earth the Divine Judge in heaven, cf. Mt 1818, and Tertullian, 
Apol. 39, quoted on p. 61. (4) Judge, as one who will have him- 
self to be judged for his actions as judge. 

tov ékd. a&yy.] cf. Odes of Solomon, 4. 8, “the elect arch- 
angels.” Zest. XJJ. Patr. Levi 19, paprus éoti xvpios kal 
paptupes of ayyeAor aitrov: 4 Esdr 16% “‘quomodo abscondetis 
peccata vestra coram Deo et angelis ejus.” They are “elect” 
in contrast to the fallen angels ; but the main thought is “chosen 
to share in the judgment”; cf. Charles, Rev 141°, and rév éxAex- 
rov év ‘Pépy dxaordv, OGLS. 499% (AZM. 5.v.). 

22. xelpas émitider] Zzther “ ordain no one hastily ”: the need 
of discipline over presbyters suggests the importance of great 
care at ordination to prevent subsequent troubles: he must be 
careful to keep his hands quite clean, to allow no suspicion of 
favouritism or of condoning evil, Jest he be tarred with the brush 
of others’ sins. An interesting expansion of this will be found 
in Chrys. de Sacerd. iv. 374-78. ‘This is supported by 3! and 
the use of xelpas émurifevar in the N.T. (so all the Greek commen- 
‘ators, von Soden),! but it is not very appropriate to the context. 


1 Wetstein quotes, to illustrate the thought, Isocrates, ad Demonic, § 38, 
els dpxnv Karaoradels undéve xp Tovnp@ mpos Tas StoKjoes’ Gv yap av éxeivos 
dudpro, col Tas airlas dvabjoovew. Hor. FZ. i. 18. 77, ‘‘ Qualem commendes 
etiam atque etiam aspice, ne mox Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem,” 
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Or, more probably, after you have passed judgment, do not be 
hasty in revoking it and receiving the offender back again into 
communion ; cf. Jas 54%, 2 Co 2", This was done later by laying 
on of hands; cf. Cyprian, Zf. 74. § 12, “hos enim oportet cum 
redeunt acta paenitentia per manus impositionem solam recipi.” 
Eusebius, .Z. vii. 2 (who speaks of it as a wadayv é6os for 
receiving heretics into the Church) ; Afost. Const. ii. 18 (of any 
penitent) xetpoFerjcas airov éa Nowrov elvar ev TH opin, tb. 41 
and 43. This suits better the context, which is one of discipline, 
and also the following command against being implicated in the 
sins of others ; cf. De Aleatoribus, § 1, “salutari doctrina admone- 
mur ne, dum delinquentibus adsidue ignoscimus, ipsi cum eis 
pariter torqueamur” (so Hammond, Ellicott, Hort (Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 214), Chase (Confirmation in the Apostolic Age, 
p- 65), Holtzmann). 

23. dyvdv] of personal purity; cf. 412 5%, with perhaps a 
wider reference, free from all contact with evil and the sins of 
others ; cf. Apost. Const. il. 17. 

SSpomoretv|] here only in N.T., but Dan 1!? (LXX); and in 
classical authors, cf. Harrison, p. 165. This suggests that Timothy 
had adopted the rule of entire abstinence from wine, whether for 
example’s sake or from ascetic reasons; cf. Dan 112; Philo, de 
Vit. C., p. 477 of the Therapeutz. Similar advice is given for 
the bishop in Zest. D. WV. cc. 22 and 31; also cf. Epict. iii. 13. 
21, and Hillard aptly quotes G. Herbert, A Priest to the Temple, 
c. x. “It may be added, not for emboldening the unruly but for 
the comfort of the weak, that not only sickness breaks the 
obligations of fasting, but also sickliness. For it is as unnatural 
to do anything that leads me toa sickness to which I am inclined, 
as not to get out of that sickness when I am in it, by any diet.” 

Sa Tov otdpaxov] cf. Libanius, Zp. 1578, wémrwxe Kal yuiv 6 
oTOMaXoS Tals Tvvexerw LOporogiats (Wetstein). 

24, 25 return to the main subject, emphasizing the need of 
careful examination both for praise and for censure. mpoSm)ol, 
in the sight of all, cf. Heb 714; mpodyouoat, cf. 118 note ; Zp. Barn. 
4. 12, av 7) ayabos, H Stxarovivy aitovd mponynoerar adrdv* edy 7 Tov- 
npos, 6 picbods THs Tovypias Eumpoobev adrod.  Kpiow, Z.e. primarily 
Timothy’s judgment, but the thought of the Divine judgment 
lies behind (cf. Tert. Apol. Zc. p. 61, and the Agraphon, tov 
avOpwros Kal TO Epyov avrov: Resch, Agrapha, pp. 133, 265, 293). 

25. Ta GAdws Exovta] ze. NOt mpodyAa. They cannot in the 
end be hidden, and you will be able to honour them adequately. 
ra épya Ta Kaha recalls caAd@s !” but goes beyond that instance. 


vi. 1, 2. The relation of slaves to their masters. 
Paraphrase. This duty of proper respect holds good also 
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of the relation of slaves to their masters. Some slaves will have 
heathen masters who make their life a burden to them; yet 
teach them to show all respect to such, lest the name of God and 
our teaching should be brought into disrepute. Others will have 
Christian masters: let such not fail in due respect, on the pretext 
that Christianity treats them and their masters as brothers; nay, 
let them serve them all the better on the very ground that those 
who share the good service are Christians and so dear to them- 
selves. 

Cf. 1 Co 774, Eph 6°, Col 37%, Philem 1%!7, Tit 2% 10 y P 
218-25 (perhaps known to our author). Didache, 4. 11; Ign. ad 
Polyc. 4 (apparently based on this—éAAa pysé adroit Pvotovcbwoar, 
GAN’ eis dd€av Geod rA€ov Sovdeverwoav). Eg. C.O. p. 148; Hipp. 
Canon 63; Can. Apost. 81; Apost. Const. iv. 12, Viii. 31. 

The treatment here points to an early date. No question is 
raised about using Church funds for emancipation (as in Ignatius), 
or of the relation of a slave who was to be baptized (Eg. C.O.; 
Hipp. Caz. ; Ap. Const.) or to be ordained (Can. Afost.) to his 
master. The writer has only to deal with the danger of Christian 
liberty and brotherhood being abused; cf. 2? note, Gal 3%8, 
t Co 11716, and especially 1 P 21118 (with Hort’s notes). He 
meets it by laying stress on the respect due to all social positions 
(cf. 5% 17, 1 P 217 wdvras tysjoare), and on the higher law of love 
which binds Christians; cf. Gal 51° 8.4 rjs dyamns SovAcdvere 
addyAows. The treatment falls in with the growth in the best 
heathen thought of the duty of a better treatment of slaves by 
their masters ; Seneca, Z/. 47, ‘‘unus omnium parens mundus est ” 
(= dri ddeXgot cit). Epict. i. 13, odx avéén tod ddeAGod Tod avtod 
Os éxer Tov Ata mpdyovov: cf. Dill. Roman Society from Nero, p. 
117; Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, i. pp. 208-11 (Eng. 
tr.): and of the power of slaves to confer not only service and 
duty, but freewill benefits upon their masters, Seneca, De Benefic. 
ill, 18-22. 


1. 6x5 fuydv] perhaps not applied here to all slaves, but only 
to such as being under heathen masters feel their slavery as a 
yoke: cf. 1 P 218; Agost. Const. iv. 12; Hippol. Can. 63, “si est 
heri idololatrz servus.” 

iva ph 76 Svowa «.7.A.] from Is 52° (of the heathen), quoted 
by St. Paul, Ro 274. Notice the higher effect of such conduct 
in Tit 21° iva tv dvdacKkadiavy Koopacw. 

2. dm 48. eioi: the reason for xatadpoveitwoay, not for pr 
xatag.: Cf. Prov 237 wi Katadpover Ore yeyypaxev cov H pjrnp. 

Stu. . . dvTiAapBavduevor] The punctuation of these words 
and the exact reference of each word are uncertain, but the 
balance of the sentence seems to show that dri muorot eiot takes 
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up muorovs and is parallel to dre ddeAgoi eto, and therefore must 
refer to the masters ; and this probably carries with it the rest of 
the sentence, ‘‘ because the masters who receive the benefit of 
their better service are believers and beloved.” But W.-H. 
(mg.) punctuate aAAa paddov SovAevérwoay, Ste murtoi eiot Kai 
dyamrnrot, oi THs evepyerias avr, (“but let the slaves, who take 
part in the benefit, serve all the better because the masters are 
believers and beloved”), and Wohlenberg punctuates aAAa padAov 
dovAeverwoay Ore miso elt, Kai dyamrnrol ot THs evepyeoias avTiAap- 
Bavopevor (“let those who have believing masters not despise 
them because they themselves are in Christ brothers to their 
masters ; but let them serve all the better because their masters 
are believers, and those who take part in conferring kindness 
(as they would do by serving better) are always beloved”); but 
this destroys the parallelism between 6r adeApot cio and dru 
TLOTOL Eliot. 

dvriAapBavdpevor] taking part in. It might either be “ taking 
part in conferring” or “taking part in receiving” (cf. Mart. Polyc. 
15, evwdias avreAaBope8a), and this suits the context best. 

Tis evepyeotas| possibly “ the divine evepyecia,” “ the unspeak- 
able gift” of 2 Co 9! ‘those who share the blessing of redemp- 
tion.” Cf. Clem. Alex. Protrept. 111. 1, dOper tiv Oeiav evepyeciay : 
112. 1, 6 diddoKados 6 trAnpwoas Ta TavTa ... Syptovpyia, cwrypia, 
evepyeoia, vouobecia: Liturg. Jacobi af. Brightman, Z. £. and W., 
p. 41, Incotv Xpicrov cwrhpa kat Avtpwrnv Kai evepyéernv. Com- 
pare the frequent application of it in the Papyri to the evepyeoia 
of an Emperor to his people (JZ. s.v.) ; and for the ground of 
the appeal 1 P 37 droveuovres tiuny ds Kal cvyKAnpovopor xdpiTos 
Cwis. 

Perhaps more probably ‘‘the human kindness,” mot of the 
masters (Chrys. Thdt. Pelagius, von Soden, Dibelius)—as this is 
scarcely implied in the context—but of the slaves as shown by 
their better service (Hofmann, Wohlenberg, Field, etc.). Seneca, 
in a noble passage, de Benefictis, iii. 18-21, discusses the 
question whether a slave can confer a beneficium on a master, 
and decides that he can: “quidquid est quod servilis officii 
formulam excedit, quod non ex imperio sed ex voluntate pre- 
statur, beneficium est.” The Christian writer assumes it without 
discussion. Yet even if this is the central meaning, the thought 
of the divine evepyerta may lie in the background: cf. Zp. Diogn. 


o > +? , > ‘ 9 cal > ‘ 
x. 6, doris... & W KpeloowY eat ETEpov Tov €AaTTOUMEVwWr 
a , ‘ , a , e 
evepyerety ede, . . . Oeds yiverar Tv AapBavovtwy, ovTos pints 
éott cov. 


dyamyroi| they share their faith and have become beloved— 
no longer feared—by themselves: perhaps also with the sugges- 
tion “ beloved of God.” 
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3-21. Conclusion. Final warning and exhortation, returning 
to the thought and often to the very words of 15-29; but there the 
stress was on the character of the teaching, here on the character 
of the teachers. Two contrasts underlie the whole: (a) The 
faithful and unfaithful teacher: the latter loving novelty and con- 
troversy, with his eye set on material gain; the former pursuing 
spiritual aims, loyal to the teaching he has received, with his 
eye set on the coming of the Lord and on the life eternal. (6) 
The true and false attitude to riches: the desire for wealth, the 
source of all evil and the ruin of teachers; the true use of wealth 
leading to a wealth of good deeds here and eternal life hereafter. 

The ‘‘words of the Lord Jesus Christ”? form the standard 
for the teaching, and His words about contentment and the 
danger of the desire of riches (Mt 67484, Mk 1073-25, Lk 1215-21 
1619-81) may lie at the back of the second contrast, though there 
is not sufficient verbal similarity to prove a literary dependence. 


3-10. Paraphrase. I go back to the warning with which I 
began. If any teacher sets himself up to teach novel doctrines and 
does not loyally adhere to sound words—I mean words that come 
from the Lord Jesus Christ Himself—and to the teaching which is 
true to real religion, such an one’s head has been turned: he has 
no real knowledge: he is like a delirious patient feverishly excited 
over this small point and that, fighting with words as his only 
weapons; and the result is envy, strife, abuse of other teachers, 
ill-natured suspicions, incessant friction between men whose minds 
have been confused and who have been deprived of the truth 
they once knew; they have come to think of religion wholly as a 
source of gain. Aye, and religion zs a source of true gain, it 
combined with a contented spirit: and we ought to be contented, 
for we can carry nothing with us when we leave the world, and that 
is why we brought nothing with us when we came into it. Nay, if 
we have food for our lifetime and a shelter and clothing, that will be 
enough for us. Whereas those who set their heart on becoming rich 
fall into temptations, into dangerous positions, into many desires 
which are foolish and worse than foolish, fatal, for they lead men to 
shipwreck and plunge them into death and destruction. For the 
love of money is proverbially the root from which the whole host 
of evils springs: and already some teachers through their craving 
for money have wandered from the safe path of the faith and have 
fallen pierced through with many a pang and many a sorrow. 

3. érepodi8.] 13note. mpooépxerar applies himself to ; cf. Epict. 
iv. I1. 24, tpooedOeiy Prrocodia (Dibelius); but the present tense 
implies constant application and approach to the words of a living 
and speaking master, and for one already a teacher some word 
denoting ‘“‘abiding in” would be more natural. Hence Bentley 
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conj. mpooéxe from 14, and Tischendorf reads mpocéxerac; cf. 
Introd. p. xxxvil. Was the original reading zpooéyet tots? 

tTois Tod Kuptou] possibly the teaching about the Lord, cf. II 18, 
but more probably ‘‘ the teaching of the Lord.” There is possibly 
an allusion to some collection of His sayings, cf. 518 note, 
Acts 20%, 

retUgwrat] 3°note. voody suggested by tyraiv. Adyou: he is not 
yet dead (5°) but is in a dangerous state, on the way to death 9; 
cf. Plut. de Laud. propr. p. 546 f. rots wept ddgav voroter (Wetstein), 
Chrys. de Sacerd. iv. 3, drav epi Sdypata vooy 4 Wuxi) Ta vba. 
tntyoets, cf. 14 note. Aoyopaxtas (cf. II 2!) hair-splitting—fights 
in which words are the weapons and perhaps also the object; 
there is no reality behind them. 

eé dy yiverat| for the singular cf. 17°, II 218; Moulton, Gv. i. 
p. 58. For a similar formula cf. Didache, c. 3, $§ 2. 3. 4. 5, é« yap 
TovTwy dmdvtwv yevvavTar Povor . . . porxeiar . . . €idwAodAarpia 

. kAorwal . . . BAaodpypiat, which suggests that we should here 
read yevvarat or yevvavrae with Dd g m ©, 

Braopyptar] not here of God, but of their rival teachers. tzev. 
movnypat, cf. Ecclus 374 trdvora rovypa ddicbqoe Stavolas airéav. 

5. SiamapatpiBat| (‘‘conflictationes,” Vulg.) persistent col- 
lisions; cf. Polyb. il. p. 172, Ta prev ovv Kata Kapyndovious Kai 
‘Pwpatovs év browias Hv mpos GAA7ovs Kal raparprBats. 

Sieh. tov voov] cf. I] 38, Tit 115; mopropdy, cf. 517-18 TI 26, 
Tit 11, and (Wetstein) Seneca, Z/. 108, “‘ qui philosophiam velut 
aliquod artificium venale didicerunt.” All the following truths 
can be illustrated almost verbally from classical writers (cf. 
Wetstein throughout), and they suggest a conscious modelling 
on the best Greek teaching. 

6. adtapxetas| ‘“sufficientia,” Vulg. ; “quod sufficit,” Aug. ; but 
the meaning is probably zo¢, ‘‘if he has sufficient” (which is stated 
in 8), bu¢ “if combined with contentment” ; cf. Phil 4", Prov 13), 
5 cuvdywv éavtd per’ eboeBeras TANOvvOnoerar: Ps. Sol v'8-20, Pirke 
Abotb iv. 3. “Who is rich? He that is contented with his lot.” 

“The training of a Jewish Rabbi might be even more exacting. 
This is the path of the Torah. A morsel with salt shalt thou 
eat, thou shalt drink also water by measure, and shall sleep 
upon the ground and live a life of trouble while thou toilest in 
the Torah. If thou doest this, happy shalt thou be, and it shall 
be well with thee: happy shalt thou be in this world and it shall 
be well with thee in the world to come.” Pirke Aboth vi. 4 
(Abrahams, Studies tn Pharisaism and the Gospels, c. Xiv.). 

mroptapos peyas| cf. 48: not only because it makes him happy 
with the little that he has; cf. 


‘*Contentment is a constant feast, 
He’s richest who requires the least” (Barnes), 
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but because he is able to enjoy all God’s gifts as gifts to himself ; 
cf. Prov 17% rot miucrod Sos 6 Kdcpos THY xpnudtwv: Tob 47}, 
1 Co 3% rdvra tpav. OGT/S. 38314 od povoy Krnow BeBacorarny 
GAXG Kal drdAavow HdtaTnv avOpwros evopioca THY etoéBevav. The 
best comment on the verse will be found in T. Traherne’s AZed7 
tations, Century I. 

7. Perhaps based on Job 12! Adrés yupvds eénrOov ex Kordias 
LLNTpOs pov" yepves Kal drehevoopat exec: Cf. Philo, de of: Vict., p. 
256. 12, Tov poev eis Kdo [Lov GAAG pndé ceavtov eivevyvoyxora’ 
yupvos pev yap HAGes, yupvos wadw ames, but it had become almost 
proverbial ; cf. also Ecclus 514; Seneca, £f. 102, ‘non licet plus 
efferre quam intuleris”; Ovid, 777s¢. v. 14. 12, ‘‘ Nil feret ad manes 
divitis umbra suos” (Wetstein). éfeveyxeiy suggests ‘‘ carrying out 
in burial,” Acts 5°. 

6m (if genuine, but cf. W.-H. App. where H. suggests that it 
is an accidental repetition of “ ov” in kécpov), perhaps introducing 
the quotation “for the proverb says,” or implying the Divine 
ordering of birth asa preparation for the life of a stranger and 
sojourner on this earth who has to pass through death to his 
abiding city. Hillard treats orc as neuter of dors and translates 
“wherefore,” comparing Eur. Hec. 13, 6 xai pe yns brecéremer: 
cf. avrd toUTo, 2 Co 23, Gal 21°. Parry, more probably, con- 
jectures ovd or, ‘not to speak of being able to carry anything 
out ;” cf. Introd. p. xxxvil. 

8. Statpopds| perhaps “throughout life” (d:d), Hcl carts 
(G ‘quibus tegamur,” Vulg. ), clothing (cf. Gen 28? éav 6 Kvptos . 

80 pot dptov gayetv kat ipdriov repiBadr€obar: Diog. Laert. vi. 105 
of the Cynics, atrdpxeot xpwpevor cutiots Kal tpiBwor) (Dibelius) : 
perhaps also “shelter,” “homes” ; cf. Ecclus 29 as ’Apxi) Cw7s 
vowp Kal aptos Kal ipdriov, Kal oixos KaAvmTwv doxnpoowny, and 
Philo, de Vita Cont., p. 477. 16, oxérns Surrév eidos TO ev eobhys TO 
dé oikia (Wetstein) ; Epict. Enchir. 33, TO mept TO copa PEXpL THs 
wiAgs xpelas Pupunieeave olov tpodas, moma, GpTexovny, oixiay, 
oixeriav, Marcus Aur. v. 6. 30, quoted on p. xvi. 

9. Bubifover] for the metaphor, cf. 11%, and de Aleatoribus, § 1, 
“‘aleatores se in lacum mortis immergunt”; § 6, “‘alez tabula 
est diaboli venabulum et delicti vulnus insanabile.” The whole 
treatise is a comment on this verse. 

eis OA. Kal dwX. | cf. 1 Co 55, 2 Th 19, 1 Th 5%. The combina- 
tion (found here only) is emphatic, ‘loss for time and eternity.” 

10. pita] not “a root,” which would suggest that the writer 
was thinking of other possible roots (which no doubt there are, 

g. jealousy, St. Cyprian, de ze/o ac livore, 6; pride, Aug. in Joh. 
XXV. 16), but “the root” (cf. Field, O7. Norvic. ad loc.). 

pila . . . piAapyupia| again proverbial, cf. Zest. X//. Patr., 
Judah, c. 19, and the Greek saying attributed sometimes to 
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Bion, sometimes to Democritus, riv diAapyupiav elvar pytporodAw 
rdvtwv Tov Kaxov, Diog. Laert. vi. 50; Seneca, de Clem. ii. 1, 
“alieni cupiditate, ex qua omne animi malum oritur.” Ps.-Phocy]. 
42, 9 tAoxpypoctvn pytnp KaKkdTyTos amdons (Wetstein and 
Dibelius). So Philo, De /udice, c. 3, warns a judge against 
being diAoxpyjparov Sep eotiv Spyntipiov TOV peylaTwY Tapavopy- — 
pdrwv. The combination of this with v.7 in Polyc. ad Phil. c. 4 
suggests literary dependence on the epistle. 

é8dvats] both actual evils and the pangs of remorse. For the 
metaphor, cf. Prov 72-27, For illustrations, Mk 10” andGe 
Aurovpevos’ Hv yap exwv krypata roAAd: Acts 5'!°, Fora similar 
condemnation of ‘‘ wealthy Ephesus,” cf. Pseudo-Heracl. Z/. 8. 
It is in his address to elders of Ephesus that St. Paul insists that 
he had coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel, Acts 205%, 

11-16. Paraphrase. But you, who are God’s own prophet 
with a message from Him, turn your back on all such desires and 
empty discussions: nay, press forward to gain true righteousness, 
true piety, loyalty, love, endurance, and a patient forbearing 
temper. Persevere in the noblest of all contests, that of the 
faith ; lay hold once and for all on that eternal life to which you 
were called—ay, and there were many who witnessed the noble 
profession of faith that you then made. So then I charge you 
as in the sight of that God who is the source and sustainer of 
life to all that lives, and in the sight of Christ Jesus who Himself 
when at the bar of the Roman Governor made His noble pro- 
fession, that you carefully keep the command He gave us free 
from all stain and all reproach, until the day of the appearing of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, which at the right moment He will unveil 
to the world, who is the blessed, nay, the One only Sovereign, 
the King over all who rule kingdoms, the Lord of all who hold 
lordship over their fellows, He who alone hath in Himself im- 
mortality, who dwelleth in light to which none can approach, 
whom no eye of man ever looked upon, no nor can look upon— 
to whom be all honour and sovereignty for ever. Amen. 

Note the stress on life throughout the section. rs alwviov 
fons . . . Tod Lwoyovotvros . . . aBavaciav . . . Kparos aidnoy, 
drawing the contrast with the doom of the false teachers oA¢6pov 
Kal amwAeav 9, 


11. dvOpwre Geod| here and II 3!” only in N.T. In the O.T. 
applied to Moses (Ps go!, Dt 33!) and to prophets (1 S 27), 
cf. 2 P 12! of dyvor Oeod avOpwra (v./.). Here the thought is 
either that of the prophet with a command to carry out, cf. M4, a 
message to deliver (cf. 2°), ov more widely (cf. II 3!7 note) of one 
who is God’s soldier, ‘The King’s Champion” (Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, of one Great-Grace), one whose whole life is lifted above 
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worldly aims and devoted to God’s service, “non divitiarum 
homo sed Dei” (Pelagius) ; cf. Clem. Alex. Quis Dives, c. 41, 
where the rich man is advised to submit to the guidance of some 
“man of God”; and Philo, de gigant. 61, Oeov dé dvOpwror iepeis 
Kal mpopyrat, oiriwves ovK Hélwoav Toditelas THS Tapa TO Kdopw 
ruxelv . . . TO O€ alaOnrov wav trepxvartes eis TOV VoNTOV KOo OV 
peravéotnoav KaxeiOe akyoav (Dibelius). The phrase is found in 
Pagan magical formule (Nageli, p. 49). 

gedye . . . Siwxe| cf. I] 2%. The virtues chosen are the 
central Christian virtues, first towards God, then towards men 
(dik. . . . a&ydrnv), and those specially needed for enduring trial 
(izrop..) and the opposition of false teachers (zpaiiadé., cf. II 25, 
and contrast * ® supra). 

mpaiimd@erav| here only in N.T. but found in Philo, de Adr. § 37; 
Ign. Zrad/.8, rhv rpairabeav avadaBovres: the inner spirit of which 
mpaorys is the outcome (‘‘mansuetudinem,” Vulg.; “tranquillitatem 
animi,” Ambros.). Ambrosiaster draws out the incompatibility 
of the love of money with each of these virtues (“‘ quomodo autem 
fieri potest ut avarus fidelis sit, qui operibus negat quod verbis 
fateri videtur? unde autem amator fraternitatis, cujus manus 
sunt avid? quomodo vero patiens qui semper ad aliena se 
tendit? aut quatenus quietem animi possit habere, qui die 
nocteque aviditate cupiditatis incenditur?”); Liddon, the way in 
which these would destroy that love. ° 

12. d&ywvifou] cf. 41°, II 47 note. 

dpoddynoas| The time is almost certainly the same as that of 
exAnOys, 2.e. baptism. That would have been his public con- 
fession (cf. Ro 10°) of faith in Christ. The phrase 7 x. 6uoAoy. 
is applied to the confession of a martyr at his death in Martyr. 
Ign. Antiochene Acts, c. 4. 

13. Cf. 52. Here the appeal is to God and Christ as those 
in whom he had professed faith at Baptism, who are strong 
enough to support him in all persecution, and who will judge 
him at the final judgment. 

There may be a semi-quotation of some Baptismal form— 
faith in God, maker of all things, and in Jesus Christ, as King 
who is to come again. 

Lwoyovodvros| used in LXX=(i) to give life (1S 26 6 xvpuos 
Oavatot kat Cwoyovet, Symm. Gen 37% Cwoydvos, Symm.= Eve, 
mother of all living, Zzcyc. Bibl. i. p. 61); (ii) to save alive, 
Ex 117-22, Jg 819 etc. Hence the thought here may include (i) God 
who is the source of all life (cf. Neh 9° od Cworoueis ra tavTa), 
with a reminiscence of 44. In this meaning it will be parallel to 
the credal expansions of the Baptismal formula; cf. Justin M. 
Apol.i. 61, é@ évoparos Tod matpos Tav OAwv: Iren. ¢. Her. i. 10, 
TOV TeTOLNKOTa TOY OpavoV Kal THY yHVv Kal TavTa Ta év avrois : Tert. 
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de Prascr. 36, ‘unum Deum novit, creatorem universitatis.” In 
Pap. Lond. 121°" it is used of the Sun, 6 7a 6Aa cuvéywy kal 
Cwoyovav (AL. AZ. s.v.). (11) God who can protect you in all danger 
and persecution ; cf. }? and 1°; rijs dvaordcews iropurvyors, Chrys. 

émt M. 1.] not ‘‘in the time of,” though that is supported by 
Ign. Zral/. 9, Smyrn. 1, and expanded in Magn. 11 into év Kapa 
Ts Hyeuovias II. II.: but there stress is laid on the historical 
reality of the facts, which is not in question here; here it is part 
of an appeal for courage, and corresponds to évdiov modAGv 
paptipwv of Timothy’s own confession, hence “in the presence 
of,” “at the bar of.” 

Thy x. 6podoyiav] The noble profession of His Messiahship 
and the nature of His Kingdom. 7 x. paprupiay would have 
been more natural, but he wishes ‘‘to mark the essential identity 
of the confession which Timothy might soon have to maintain 
with the Lord’s own confession” (Hort on Rev 1”) and with that 
which he had already made !*. 

14. thy évtodnv| ““The charge given thee at baptism,” cf. 
2 Clem. 8, typyjcare tiv capka ayvyv Kal tiv odpayida aomov: 
perhaps also more widely ‘‘the whole Christian commands” ; cf. 
14 rhs wapayyeAtas, 118. St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Ca¢. v. 13) para- 
phrases it tv tapadiwWopevny tiotev. 

domdov] possibly agreeing with oe (cf. Jas 177, 2 P 314), but 
probably with évroAyv; cf. Job 1516 (Symm.) of the heavens, 
Eph 52" of the Church. The commands must be kept clear, 
not explained away, and yet presented with such tact as not to 
cause offence. 

émpaveias] cf. Tit 2!1 note. The thought of the dawning of 
light which will test the minister’s work and character is pro- 
minent here; cf. defer 5, 1 Cor 45. 

15. xatpots i8iors] cf. Tit 1% note. This description of God 
is full of O.T. reminiscences and is perhaps based on some 
doxology in use in the synagogue. The stress is laid on the 
supremacy of God over earthly rulers (iva pi) dedoiky tots evratéa 
BaoXels, Chrys.) : on His sole possession of life 18, and on His 
superhuman Majesty. These qualities were brought out in the 
O.T. in contrast to the heathen gods, here also in contrast to 
earthly kings, especially to the growing cult of the Roman 
Emperors. Dibelius quotes the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, 
‘“‘jura per genium domini nostri imperatoris,” ‘‘Cognosco dom- 
inum meum, regem regum et imperatorem omnium gentium.” 
The Greek metaphysical conception of God may also influence 
the description (cf. 11! note). 

paxdptos} cf. 111; pdvos Suvdorys, cf. 117, 2 Mac 1% 6 povos 
Baoveis: 2 Mac 12) tov péyav tod Kéopouv Suvacrynv, Ecclus 46° 
Tov viworov duvacrny. 
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6 B. trav B. «.7.A.] Dt r0!”, Dn 434, Rev 17!4 1916, Enoch 91; 
cf. sup. 117 note. There is perhaps an implied contrast with 
Pontius Pilate, the temporary, the unjust, delegate; cf. AZariyr. 
Polyc. 21 of Polycarp’s martyrdom, dvOuratevovtos Sratiou 
Kodpdorov, Bacthevovtos dé eis TOUS aidvas “Incod XpioTod. 

16. 6 _Bdvos éxav dOavaciar] cf ah: Philo, de sacrif. Abelis, 
C. 39; Tept Geov TOV GyEVHATOV Kal eeeéapeou Kal aTpemTov Kal dyiov Kal 
povov paxaptov (Bernard); cf. Wisd 15° «id€var cov TO Kpéros 
pila a@avacias: Deissmann, £.S., p. 293: 

Gs oikay | based on Ex 33 23, dmpdoutov, used by Philo of 
Mount Sinai, épos . . . dmep ampdaitov Kai aBatov jv, de vita 
Mosis, ili. 2. 

év eldev| cf. Ex 337, Jn 138, 

®... dpyv] cf. 117. The thought of the First and of the 
Second Advent alike suggests a doxology to his mind. 

17-19. Advice to the rich. 

Paraphrase. Ihave warned teachers against the desire for 
riches ; but there are other members in your church rich in this 
world’s good, and they will need your guidance. Bid them not to 
be purse-proud or conceited, not to set their hopes for hereafter on 
so uncertain a reed as riches, but on God; and Him they should 
try to imitate ; for He has all the riches of the whole world, and 
He gives them out liberally to us men that we may enjoy them 
thoroughly ; so they should do good like Him; they should have 
for their riches a store of good deeds: they should be quick to 
give to others, ready to share with their friends: in this way they 
store up true treasures for themselves which form a firm founda- 
tion on which they can build for the future ; such use of wealth 
will help them to lay hold of the only life that is worthy of the 
name. 


The paragraph is awkwardly placed here, breaking the con- 
nexion between 16 and 2°; von Soden suggests that it has been 
accidentally misplaced, and should come after 2; but it is natural 
advice to a church in a rich city like Ephesus (cf. Ac 19”, which 
shows that St. Paul’s teaching had been attacked there, as 
endangering the wealth of the trade); the thought may have 
been suggested by %1°; and it is more appropriate after these 
verses than they would be after it. There may be also con- 
sciously a link with 1116 in the thought of eternal life (cf. note 
there). That thought suggests to the writer’s mind the special 
danger in which the rich are of losing eternal life 1%. 

The thought and language may be based on Our Lord’s 
words, cf. Mt 61% Lk 121621 16%. But the thoughts of the 
uncertainty of riches, of the treasure laid up in heaven by good 
use of wealth here, even that of the imitation of God in the use 
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of wealth are thoroughly Jewish (cf. Philo, de Josepho, c. 43, and 
Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, c. xiv.), and 
found in pagan thought; cf. the epitaph in Or. Henz. 6042, 
bene fac, hoc tecum feres. So Dill, Roman Society from Nero, 
p. 190, ‘fSeneca enforces the duty of universal kindness and 
helpfulness by the example of God, who is bounteous and 
merciful even to the evil-doer” (de Benef. iv. 5, iv. 26, iv. 28), 
and p. 232, ‘‘ Herodes used to say that the true use of money 
was to succour the needs of others; riches which were guarded 
with a niggard hand were only dead wealth.” Clement of Alex- 
andria’s Quis Dives Salvetur is an interesting commentary on 
the section (especially c. 16), but shows no knowledge of it. 

17. ph dpndodpoveiv] cf. Jer 9%, Ro 1120 1216, Ja 1911 215; 
Clem. Alex. Quis Dives, 1, ris wepiovoias ka? airhy txavis ovens 
xXavvdoa Tas Woxas TOV Kextnévwv. AS Tarrevodpovely Was among 
the Greeks a term of reproach but in the Bible a virtue, so 
Syndoppovety was a term of praise and becomes a reproach 
(Wohlenberg from Hofmann). 

HAmuKévar| cf. 1 Co 1519 HAmiKxdres eopev: Job 31% &2 AiOw 
moAvuteAct éreroiOnoa. The perfect tense either looks back to 
the beginning of the rich man’s hopes, or possibly anticipates 
his feelings at the wapovoia: ‘ Alas, alas, I have placed my hopes 
on that which has failed me!” cf. II 48 tyyarnxdon. 

adnAdryT] Cf. Jas 11, Anthol. Gr. i. 80. 19: 


dtav Aoyiopots Katapabw Ta Tpaypata 

Kal Tas akaipous Tod Biov peractpopas 

Kal ped’ ariotov THS avwuddov Tvyx7Ns, 

mas TOUS revyras ovatus  épydcerau 

Kal TOUS (exovras Xpnparov dmoorepel, 

TOTE KAT epaurov TH TAdVY TKOTOUHEVOS 

puc® Ta TavTa THS adnAlas yap. (Wetstein.) 


eis dmddavuow] stronger than eis peradAnyer, 48. There isa true 
‘“‘apolaustic” life, but it comes from realizing that the simple 
blessings of nature (Tov dépa, TO pds, TO Vdwp, Ta GAG zavTa, 
Chrys.) are gifts to each from God; cf. Traherne’s AZeditations, 
and Didache x. trpopyv te cai wordy édwxas Tois avOpwras eis 
amoAavow. 

18. dyaBoepyeiv] like God Himself, Acts 1417 adyafoupyav . . . 
berods did0ds Kai Kaipods Kaprroddpous. 

evpetaddrous, Kowwvikous| The distinction is not clear ; either, 
quick to give away to others in charity (singulatim, Bengel), cf. 
Ro 128, Eph 478, 1 Co 13, and ready to share with one’s friends 
that which is one’s own (cum multis, Bengel), e.g. at the dydzy, 
cf. Gal 6°, Heb 131°; o7, edperad., of action, “ open-handed,” 
cf. ety. eis tyv adeAddrnra, Apost. K.O. § 19; Kowwvrixors, of 
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demeanour and temper, “gracious,” with true sense of human 
fellowship, the antithesis of tynAodpoveiv, cf. Ro 1216; so Chrys. 
mpoonveis, Thdt. tovs atudov 700s éxovras, and so frequently in 
Plutarch, who couples it with wodctixds and giAdvOpwros. For 
the Church’s use of money, cf. Harnack, Expansion of Christt- 
anity, Eng. tr. 1. li. c. 3. 

19. dmoOnoaup.| cf. Mk 107, Mt 6%, The thoughts of the 
true treasure and the true foundation lie close together in the 
Sermon on the Mount ; cf. Apost. K.O. § 21, cai yap Tatra para. 
Kupiov (? leg. mapa tO Kupiw) Onoavpicpara ciow ayabd. Tob 4° 
py poBod orev elenpootvyv’ Géua yap ayabov Onoavpiles aeavTe 
cis Nucpay avaykys, Suggests the emendation 6épa Alay (conj. Bos.) 
for OewéAtov, or simply O¢ua (Hitchcock, Zxpositor, Oct. 1919) ; 
cf. Ign. ad Pol. 2, 70 Opa. apbapoia xai Cui aiwvios. 

iva émAdB.| cf. 12. This true life would be laid hold of here 
and now, as they enter into the true life of love, cf. Jn 17%. 
THS OvTwSs Lwijs, cf. 5°; Clem. Alex. Quzs Dives, 7, Geod rov dvtws 
dvros. 8, TO Cnooperw TH dvTws Conv: Philo, de Decal. 2, rov dvra 
ovtws GAHOn Oedv. 

An interesting Rabbinic illustration is found in Bab. Bath. 
t1a. It happened to Monobaz that he dispersed his weaith 
and the wealth of his fathers on alms in time of famine. His 
brethren gathered round him and said, “Thy fathers laid up 
treasure and added to their fathers’ store, and dost thou waste it 
all?” He answered, ‘ My fathers laid up treasure below; I have 
laid it up above. . . . My fathers laid up treasure of Mammon ; 
I have laid up treasure of souls. . . . My fathers laid up treasure 
for this world ; I have laid up treasure for the world to come.” 

20, 21. Conclusion. Very probably added by St. Paul with 
his own hand, 2 Th 32’, summing up the thoughts of 131! 41-10 
6310, 

Paraphrase. O Timothy, it is to you that I must look. 
Remember the truth is a sacred trust which Christ has left with 
us, and He will come to ask it back. Keep it then jealously ; 
avoid all empty argumentations, all balancing of casuistical 
problems: they have nothing to do with religion, they add 
nothing to it, they spoil its simplicity, though some who falsely 
claim to special knowledge lay stress on them. These teachers, 
though they assert their proficiency in knowledge, have wholly 
missed the central truths. 

May God’s grace be with you all. 

20. & Twy.]| cf. 11 118 notes. thy mapabyKyy; cf. IL 1)? note; 
and for this application, Didache 4. 13, @vAdgées & wapedafes : 
Dem. c. Meid. p. 572, totro yap eof 0 pvddtrev duds det, Tovs 
vopous, TOV Opkov. TadT ExeO” tpeis of SuKdlovTes WoTEpEL TapaKkarta- 
Inknv Hv amacw ... cov trdpxew det: Philo, de ehriet. § 52, 
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rapaxatabynkny BwwodeAcotatwv Soypatwv gvddéar pH Svvapevw 
(Wohlenberg). An exact exegesis of each word in this verse 
will be found in Vincent. Lerin. Commonttorium, 22. 

extpemopevos} 18 515, II 4*; cf. IL 216 ras B. x. wepiicravo. 
This last passage makes it probable that the meaning is zoZ 
“turning your back on those who so talk,” du¢ ‘refusing to 
adopt their methods.” 

BeB.] cf. 47; Kevop. II 216 only; cf. waraodoyiay, 1°; Aoyo- 
paxias, 64 note; Tovs KevoAoyovrras, Is $19. 

dv7iBécers] parallel to cevopwvias, and under the construction 
of ras BeByXrovs ; hence of (i) oppositions, controversies, “ turn 
aside from opponents and do not argue with them”; cf. II 2% 
Tovs dvridiabeuevous: supra, 119 ei te avtiKeirar: 514 ro avTiKepev : 
Job 32° otk Advvnbyoav amoxpiOnva avtibéra “IHB (so Chrys., 
Holtzmann, von Soden) ; dxf (ii) rival theses ( = Gecty avti Geréws), 
sets of antitheses (cf. Lucian, Mort. D. x. 373, amofod trav 
pnudtwv THY ToTavTHV arepavToAoyiay Kal avTiféces Kal Tapiodces 

. kal Ta GAXa Bdpyn Tv oywv (Harrison, P.Z. p. 165)); 
either the Gnostic contrasts between the O.T. and the New, 
which found their fullest expression in Marcion’s “‘ Antitheses,” 
cf. Tert. adv. MW. i. 19, iv. 1, ‘opus ex contrarietatum opposi- 
tionibus Antitheses cognominatum et ad separationem legis et 
evangelii coactum”; but this is not consistent with the stress on 
the Jewish law implied in 1%; 97; more probably, “the endless 
contrasts of decisions, founded on endless distinctions, which 
played so large a part in the casuistry of the scribes as inter- 
preters of the law” (Hort, /udatstic Christianity, p. 140). It is 
identical with ‘the tradition of the elders” which the Lord 
denounced, and of which St. Paul had been zealous before his 
conversion (Mk 7, Gal 114), afterwards embodied in the Halacha ; 
cf. 47, II 38 note. 

Tis W. yrdécews (contrast yvaow ayevdn, Wisd 71"). The 
opponents must have claimed a special knowledge, but this 
might apply to the early stages of Gnosticism; cf. 1 Co 8% 3 « 
Tis OoKel eyvwkévat TL, oVTW eyvw Kabds det yvOvac: or to the 
Rabbinical pride in knowledge, Lk 1152, Ro 2”, 

21. émayyehAdpevor] cf. 21°: qordxnoay, 1°. 

H xapts pe® Guay] as in II and Tit the blessing is for the whole 
Church ; but there is considerable MSS support for pera co}: 
cf. Introd. p. xxxvii. 
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EvOpwmos édeewds ef* wh PoBod, vylawe, davdplfov Kat texvoar.— Dan 10". 


Historical sttuation.—(i) St. Paul.—St. Paul is a prisoner in 
Rome (13-16 2%) and has been so for some length of time, during 
which he has received a visit from an Ephesian Christian, 
Onesiphorus, who had found him out, though apparently with 
difficulty, and had cheered him with frequent visits (116). The 
charge laid against him is not stated: it may have been of being 
a Christian (2), cf. 1 P 416), perhaps that of some offence against 
the State (29 @s Kaxodpyos, cf. 1 P 41° kaxorowws). The end of 
the trial is in sight: so he writes to his beloved son Timothy, to 
bid him farewell, to exhort him to be ready to share suffering for 
Christ’s sake, and to impress upon him the duty of choosing 
faithful ministers to whom to hand on the true teaching, and to 
lay stress upon the true characteristics of such teaching. This 
is all that we can say, if 4°! is to be separated from the Epistle 
as embodying fragments of letters of an earlier date (cf. p. xxxii). 
If, however, we can assume the integrity of the Epistle, the 
further object is to request Timothy to join him speedily in Rome 
and share his sufferings there (4%?!, cf. 18 2%). There is no 
certain indication of the place to which the letter was sent, but 
118 makes Ephesus probable. 

(ii) Zhe Church at Ephesus.—Very little light is thrown on 
the circumstances of the Church at Ephesus. Timothy is in 
charge of it, as the Apostle’s delegate, and is expected to remain 
there, so that the Epistle seems to point to the position of a 
permanent rather than that of a temporary delegate: he has to 
do the work of an “Evangelist,” and it is described by the 
indefinite title of “ministry” (45). He has had the Apostle’s 
hands laid upon him (1°), apparently for this special task : his 
duty is to keep the deposit of truth, to hand it on to others, to 
control their teaching, to exercise discipline over the members 
(42). No mention is made of other grades of ministers or of the 
details of the services. But there are false teachers, tickling the 
ears with novelties, appealing specially to women, corrupted in 


mind, disloyal to the faith ; their teaching tends to a low standard 
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of morality and is likely to spread (216). Of its nature there are 
three hints : (i) they deal with well-known fables (rods pGovus, 4*), 
i.e. probably stories from the Jewish Haggada (cf. Introd. p. xvii). 
(ii) Some of them are called yénres, z.e., probably, dealing with 
magical charms, like Simon Magus and Elymas and the sons of 
Sczeva a Jew at Ephesus (Acts 19): so this, too, may spring from 
Jewish influences, and they are compared with the Egyptian 
magicians who opposed Moses. (ili) Two of them assert that 
the Resurrection is past (218), probably influenced by doubts 
about the Resurrection of the body, and misrepresenting St. 
Paul’s teaching (Ro 6) as meaning only a resurrection to spiritual 
life in this world. This is the tenet most akin to later Gnosticism 
(vid. notes ad Joc.), but it might also be suggested by Sadducean 
teaching. There is then nothing to separate them from the 
teachers referred to in 1 Ti and Tit. 

Date.—Ilf we assume the integrity of the whole, Paul has 
lately been travelling through Asia Minor and Greece with a 
band of fellow-travellers, including Demas, Crescens, Titus, Luke, 
Tychicus, Erastus, Trophimus ; but all have now gone different 
ways except Luke, who alone is with him: he has once been put 
on his trial and has made his defence: he has been left alone 
without any human aid, but the Lord has protected him, If we 
further assume the completeness of the Acts as a record of St. 
Paul’s travels at this time, it seems impossible to fit in all these 
allusions with the data there: it becomes necessary to assume 
that St. Paul was released from the imprisonment of Acts 28 (cf. 
Introd. p. xxx), that he travelled freely in the East after it, was 
arrested again and is now suffering a second imprisonment which 
ended in his death, probably in a.p. 64. If, on the other hand, 
4°! are earlier notes, all the data in them must be put aside; 
and the letter might have been written at the end of the imprison- 
ment of Acts 28, not long after the Third Group of Letters; cf. 
Introd. p. xxii ff. 

Spiritual value.—The importance of the Epistle is not great 
doctrinally or ecclesiastically: doctrinally, indeed, it seems to 
give justification for prayer for the dead (1'* note); and it gives 
the fullest statement in the N.T. of the inspiration of the O.T. 
and of its primary value to a Christian teacher: ecclesiastically it 
shows the value attached to the imposition of the Apostle’s hands 
and to a succession of carefully chosen ministers as a means of 
securing the tradition of sound teaching. But its main interest 
is that of character, and two portraits may be traced in it. 

(i) The portrait of the ideal Christian minister. He is, like 
His master, to reproduce the features of Isaiah’s ideal of “ the 
suffering servant”: he is to be patient, gentle, hopeful, interced- 
ing for his opponents (2%); he is to be like a soldier, un- 
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entangled with civil duties (2°) ; like an athlete, obeying loyally 
the rules of the contest (25) ; like a husbandman, toiling hard and 
earning his reward (2°) ; like a tradesman, skilfully cutting out his 
goods (2!°?); like a fisherman, trying to catch back those who 
have been caught by the devil (276?). He needs long-suffering, 
yet persistence in pressing his message in season and out of 
season (4”), sobriety of tone (45), courage to face suffering 
(18 23 45); he has to aim at the great central virtues, to keep 
in touch with all sincere Christians (27%), so as to become a 
vessel which his Master will always find ready to His hand (274) ; 
he has to rekindle again and again, “to keep at white heat,” 
the grace given by ordination, remembering that it was the gift 
of love, of strength, of self-discipline (1°); he has to rely upon 
the Holy Spirit that dwells in him (114). In teaching he has to 
avoid idle speculations and restless innovations, to be loyal to 
the truth, and to take for guidance: (a) the example of the 
Apostle’s life (3!°) ; (4) the outline of the Apostle’s teaching (11%) ; 
(c) the O.T. Scriptures, which are not only able to make men 
wise unto salvation, but are also a guide for the discipline of 
others (3!617), His aim is to make each person a man of 
God thoroughly equipped for every good work (3}"). 

(ii) The portrait of the Christian Teacher face to face with 
death, with his work finished. It is, “‘Testamentum Pauli et 
cygnea cantio” (Bengel), and should be:compared with the fare- 
well words of Moses (Dt 311%), of Joshua (c. 23), of David 
(x K 2?%), of Our Lord Himself (esp. John 13-16), with 
2 Peter, and with St. Paul’s own farewell to the elders of Ephesus 
(Acts 20). He is ready to endure what suffering still remains 
(21°) ; but his thoughts turn back to the past or forward to the 
future. He looks back to the religion which his ancestors had 
taught and he himself had learnt from childhood (1°), to the 
commission he had received to preach the Gospel (11), to all 
his sufferings in the past, to God’s protection of him through 
them all (314), to the fight which he has fought; he is grateful 
for the kindness of friends, invoking God’s blessing upon them 
(116), for the loyalty of his loved son (31°), sensitive to the failure 
of others to support him, but leaving their punishment to God 
(1), cf. 416). But his eyes are mainly on the future: he foresees 
difficult days (217 31), he tries to prepare his successor to face 
them: he is prepared to depart himself (‘‘de prospectu ejus 
exultans scribit,” Tertullian, Scovf. 13): he has deposited his all 
in God’s care, and hands on the truth as a deposit to his successor 
(11214); his thoughts are full of “that great day” (éxetvy 7 jyepa 
three times here, elsewhere only once in St. Paul): his eyes are 
turned to the light (cf. 11°), to the bright shining of the Lord's 
coming: he looks forward with confidence to a crown of righteous- 
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ness, and to a life beyond death: his faithful saying is a hymn 
about life through death with Christ (2, cf. 11°): he is to the 
end that for which the will of God had chosen him, an Apostle 
kat’ érayyeAiav Cwns (11). It is the letter of a good shepherd 
who is laying down his life for the sheep (21° dca rods éxAexrovs) to 
one whom he is training to be in his turn a good shepherd and 
to lay down his life for the Gospel’s sake, inspired by the thought 
of ‘the Good Shepherd” who had laid down His life and had 
risen from the grave (28), to be the strength of all who should 
suffer for His sake.} 

Analysis.—The subject-matter oscillates between the thought 
of St. Paul’s own position, with which it begins (c. 1) and ends 
(c. 4), and that of Timothy which occupies the central part 
(cc. 2, 3); but the two are not kept separate and often interlace. 


A. 11-2, Greeting. 
8-18, St. Paul’s feelings and position: 
3-6. Thanksgiving for Timothy’s past affection and 
desire to see him again. 
6-18, Appeal to Timothy : 
(1) To stir up the gift given him by the 
laying on of St. Paul’s hands (® 7). 

(2) Not to let St. Paul’s imprisonment dis- 
hearten him, but to be ready to face suffering 
himself, remembering Christ’s conquest of 
death, and St. Paul’s own sufferings and un- 
swerving faith in God’s readiness to keep all 
that he has entrusted to His care (*!*). 

(3) To hold fast the truth that St. Paul has 
taught him (!%-!4), These appeals enforced by 
two recent experiences of St. Paul’s: as a 
warning—his desertion by all in Asia (}5): as 
encouragement—the boldness and kindness of 
Onesiphorus at Rome (1618), 


B. 21-45. Timothy’s duties. 
In relation to himself: 
To be strong— 
(1) To hand on his teaching to others (* 2). 
(2) To be ready to face suffering and endure 
toil, like a good soldier, a good athlete, a good 
husbandman (*-7) ; constantly to bear in mind— 
(a) The Risen Christ, who has enabled Paul 
to endure suffering and imprisonment for the 
sake of the elect (819) ; 
(4) The faithful saying—with its encourage: 
1 Adapted with some alterations from my own article in 7, D.B. 
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ment to all who share Christ’s death and 
warning to all who deny Him (!!1), 
In relation to the teachers to whom he hands on the 
deposit : 

To warn them against empty wranglings (1): to 
be himself a true worker avoiding such dis- 
cussions which will only lead to impiety and 
harm, as is seen already in the teaching of 
Hymenzeus and Philetus (1518): to remember 
the true foundation—God’s own knowledge of 
His own, and their abstaining from iniquity 
(19). To keep himself pure, to avoid youthful 
impulses, to aim at the central virtues (20-28) ; 
to avoid foolish discussions and contentions ; 
to be a true servant of the Lord, gentle, skilful 
in teaching, hopeful for his opponents (23-26), 
Times are hard: there are many, and there 
will be more, whose whole standard is based 
on selfishness and pleasure (35). There will 
be silly teachers who will oppose the truth, as 
Jannes and Jambres did Moses. Timothy 
must avoid all such, and their folly will soon 
be exposed (1! 18), Timothy has been loyal 
to him in the past and shared all his sufferings, 
and must not expect to escape persecution him- 
self (1012), Let him be loyal to the teachers who 
taught him in his youth, and hold fast to the 
Scriptures which can make him wise and able 
to do his work as a teacher (1417). He must 
preach boldly, persistently, however unwilling 
people are to listen to the truth (4!“): must 
be sober, ready to suffer, carrying His ministry 
out to the full (5). 


C. St. Paul’s own position. 

All this is necessary, because St. Paul’s own end is 
approaching: he has done his work: he can look forward 
in confidence to the award of the righteous Judge (©), 

918 Appeal to Timothy to come speedily. Details 
about his companions and his own recent 
experiences. 

19-21 Special greetings to and from individuals: further 
details about his companions: more pressing 
appeal to Timothy to come to him. 

22 Salutation to Timothy and to those with him. 


With the exception of the Final Salutation (ye6” t4év)—which 
6 
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may possibly have been added when the Epistle was made 
canonical—the whole is strictly personal, and the note in 27 
emphasizes the personal, almost esoteric, character of the advice 
given. There is scarcely any section which could have been 
intended to be read publicly when the Church met. 


i. 1, 2. Address and Greeting.—Paul to Timothy, his well- 
loved son, these: Paul writing with authority as one who has 
received his commission from Christ Jesus, through no choice 
of his own but by the will of God, who chose him because He 
had promised life to the world, the life which was realized in 
Christ Jesus, and who needed men to tell of that promise. I 
pray God the Father and Christ Jesus Our Lord to give you 
grace for your work, help in your difficulties, peace in your heart. 

As in I, the address is partly official and authoritative, as 
he wants to strengthen Timothy’s authority (émdcroAos), partly 
personal and affectionate ; and this second element is stronger 
than in I (xar’ érayy. fwijs, as contrasted with Kar’ émitayny Geod, 
dyarnté with yvyoiw Téexvy). 

Sia Ged. Beod] so 1 Co 1}, 2 Co 1}, Col 1}, Eph 11; cf. Gal 1%. 

kat émayy {wis} qualifying drdcrodos, cf. I 11, Gal gus it 
gives the standard by which God chose him and to which his 
Apostleship must be true; cf. 11! eis 8 éréOnv . . . dadarodos. 
It is expanded in Tit 12 én’ Aridi Cwijs aiwviou Hv érnyyet\aro 6 
dWevdns Geds mpd xpdvwv aiwviwy. It is naturally emphasized by 
a writer who is face to face with death and is going to exhort 
Timothy to face it too (21-18) ; but the thought is not only of life 
beyond the grave, but of a life which begins here and persists 
through death ; cf. 1° and I 48. 

éyamnto] cf. 1 Co 41’, Phil 27°?2, The latter passage, com- 
bined with 115 411-16 jnfra, perhaps suggests that the thought is 
not only “loved,” but loved as an only son is loved; the only 
son on whom I can rely, Hom. Od. 2. 365, podvos ov ayaryros. 

2. Cf. I 1? notes. 


3-ii. 18. Thanksgiving to God for Timothy’s past life, and 
appeal for renewed efforts, for courage to face danger, and for 
loyal adherence to the apostolic teaching. 

3-5. Thanksgiving—called out by (a) the writer’s own feelings 
and memory (34), and (4) by some recent reminder of Timothy’s 
faith (5). 

Paraphrase. My first word must be to thank God—that God 
whom my forefathers worshipped and whom I worship with a 
pure conscience—a thanksgiving which springs up in my heart 
whenever I make mention of you, as I never fail to do night and 
morning in my prayers; for I have a yearning to see you once 
more, as I remember the tears you shed at our parting: if you 
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could only come, my happiness would be complete. And now 
I have a special ground of thankfulness in the recent reminder of 
the sincerity of your faith—a faith which you too have inherited, 
for it dwelt first in your grandmother Lois and in your mother 
Eunice, aye, and I have had many and many a proof that it 
dwells equally in you. 

This section has striking verbal resemblance with Ro 1&2 (cf. 
also 1 Th 1% 36); but there is no reason to suspect deliberate 
imitation by a writer copying St. Paul (so Holtzmann), as the 
thought is common in literary correspondence of the time; cf. 
J. A. Robinson on £//., Additional Note “On some current 
Epistolary Phrases.” 

8. xdpw éxw] I 17? note. @ Aatpedw dd mpoydvwv] cf. Acts 
2214 6 Geds trav Tatépwv juov: 2414 Aatpeiw TG TaTpww Ged, Phil 

4-6 

év xaBapa ouved.| cf. I 15. This was true of him even while 
a Jew; cf. Acts 23. The sense of the real continuity of the 
Christian with the Jewish faith is constant in St. Paul; cf. Gal 3 
passim, 6, Eph 17, Ro 1115-*, 

As in I 13 the construction is not clear: for what does he 
thank God? probably for ‘Timothy’s life and loyalty. ds... exw is 
almost equivalent to “ when,” “as often as,” but adds the thought 
of the correspondence of the thankfulness with the thought of 
Timothy, xdpw exw os exw prefay: to think of thee is to thank 
God for thee ; to think more is to thank more; to think every 
day is to thank every day. 

vukTds Kal tpepas| either with prec. “in my evening and 
morning prayers,” cf. I 5°; or with seq. “all night and day longing 
to see you,” cf. 1 Th 31% The balance of the sentence supports 
the latter construction. 

4. tav Saxptwv| cf. Acts 2087, though this can scarcely be an 
allusion to that scene. ‘‘ Lacrimeze flos cordis” (Bengel). 

a\ypw0a]| perhaps to be joined closely with following: “that I 
may be filled with joy by the receipt of the reminder which your 
coming would give” (so R.V. margin, W.-H.); or éadépv. AaBdv 
is loosely constructed with xapw éyw. “I thank God on the 
recent receipt of a reminder of your faith.” This implies that 
he had lately heard news about Timothy, cf. Col 14, or perhaps 
had received an affectionate letter from him. 

5. éméyvyow] properly of an external reminder, cf. 2 P 118 31 
and tropiuvyoke, 214; but a comparison of Mk 147 dveuvyncby 6 
Ilérpos 7O pyua with Lk 226! ireuvyoOn 6 Ilérpos rod fiaros 
makes it doubtful whether the difference can be pressed in 
Hellenistic Greek ; cf. Clem. Hom. i. 1, ovviv ydép pow Noyiopos 

. mept Pavarov muKvas Tovovpevos trouvnoes: Marc. Aurel. 
Vil, 275% 34s 
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its (not 7) gives partly the reason for dvuroxpirov 7., sincere, 
for it was inherited as well as personal. Timothy, like the writer 
(8), has a family religion behind him; cf. the appeal of Virtue to 
the young Heracles, éy® 7Kw pds ce cidvia Tobs yevvyravtas oe Kal 
rv piow Thy onv ev TH Tatdeia KaTapafodoa, Xen. Mem. ii. 1; cf. 
I 2®5 note, p. 31. This does not necessarily imply that Lois 
and Eunice had become Christians, though it is probable. The 
language might have been used by St. Paul of religious Jewesses 
who had trained the young Timothy in the Jewish expectations 
of a Messiah, cf. 3}. 

néreropat| cf. 12, Ro 8°8 144 1514. évwxnoe “implies steady 
and persistent faith,” Hillard. It was always at home in their 
hearts ; cf. 14, 

6-ii. 18. Appeal to Timothy for greater effort, for courage to 
face danger and difficulty, and for loyalty to the Apostle’s 
doctrine. The appeal is based upon the reality of God’s power 
to strengthen him (71°), the example of the Apostle (11; 12 2% 10), 
and of Onesiphorus (25-18), the memory of the Risen Christ (28), 
and the sense that the doctrine is a sacred trust (1% 4 21-2), The 
key-notes of the section are dvvayus (7 * duvards }?, évdvvayod 22), 
érarcyvver Oar (8 12-16), rapabijxy (1% 14 22), cvyxaxorabety (8 25-9), 
mioris (loyalty to a loyal Master, 15-1%18 22.11.13), There are 
many points of kinship in phrase and thought with the earlier 
letters, cf. Ro 136 81, 1 Co 155, Eph 25%, but none suggest 
conscious adaptation. The writer is perhaps feeling his way 
towards the request that Timothy will come to him at once to 
Rome. For that he will need courage, and he must leave 
faithful men in charge of his work at Ephesus. 


6-14. Paraphrase. Feeling this confidence, I write to remind 
you to stir into full life that gift of God which is within you, which 
was given by the laying of my hands upon your head. For the 
zift which God gave us was no spirit of cowardice, but a spirit of 
strength combined with a spirit of love for others and of self- 
discipline. So then, as you have that spirit, do not be ashamed 
of the witness which we have to bear about Our Lord, do not be 
ashamed of me because the preaching of Him has led me to 
imprisonment ; nay, be ready to share my sufferings in the cause 
of the Gospel: you have not to rely on your own strength, but 
on the strength of God Himself—of the very God who saved us 
and called us into His kingdom by a holy call to holiness, and 
that not in virtue of our own efforts, but in virtue of a purpose 
entirely His own, of a gift freely given—given indeed to us as 
embodied in Christ Jesus before time began, though only shown 
in these latter days by the bright light which radiated from the 
appearance of our Saviour Christ Jesus on earth, when He 
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destroyed the power of the dread tyrant death and brought to 
clear view the full meaning of life, aye of immortal life, through 
the good tidings which I was appointed to proclaim, to carry 
with authority throughout the world and to teach its truths. It is 
because I have done this that I am a prisoner now, that I endure 
these fetters; but I am not ashamed of them, for I know Him 
whom I have trusted, and I feel confident that He has strength 
to guard safely all that I have entrusted to His keeping till that 
great day to which we Christians look forward. ‘Take then as 
your pattern of sound doctrine the pattern of the doctrine which 
I taught you, hold it firmly in a spirit of faith and of that true 
love which is only found in union with Christ Jesus. It is a 
trust put into our hands for safe keeping ; it is the most precious 
of all trusts ; guard it then with the help of the Holy Spirit who 
dwells in our hearts. 


6. Bu Hv aitiav] cf. 12, Tit 118 note. dvaLwmupety (“ resuscites,” 
Vulg. ; “‘recrees,” Ambros.), properly ‘‘to stir up smouldering 
embers into a living flame,” ‘‘to keep at white heat” (Parry) 
(“‘O joy that in our embers Is something that doth live”); there 
may be a conscious reference to the thought of the Spirit as fire, 
cf. Acts 28, Mt 258, 1 Th 5!®; cf. Seneca, Zf. 94, “‘ Honestarum 
rerum semina animi nostri gerunt que admonitione excitantur : 
non aliter quam scintilla flatu levi adjuta ignem suum explicat ” 
(Wetstein) ; but the use in the LXX (2 K 81° to bring to life a 
dead child, Gen 452’, 1 Mac 137 “to revive” (intrans.)), makes 
it very doubtful whether the metaphor was consciously present 
in Hellenistic Greek ; cf. Ign. ad Eph. c. 1, dvalwrupycavtes év 
aipart Oeod. Chrys. paraphrases happily rappyotas éumAyoov aire, 
Xapas, edppooivys’ o77HOe yevvaiws. 

7 xdpiopa]| cf. I 4! 81a tis emOcews| cf. I 4! note. 
The time referred to is probably the same as there, the ordina- 
tion for his present work at Ephesus: the context there suggest- 
ing a reference to the presbyters, the personal appeal here 
suggesting a reference to his own act alone. But the allusion 
here to Timothy’s home training (5), and the character of the 
gift conferred (*), leave it possible that the reference is to Paul’s 
first choice of Timothy to be his minister (Acts 167; so Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, p. 184), or even to his confirmation at the 
time of his conversion, Acts 147 (so Bp. Chase, Confirmation 
in the Apostolic Age, pp. 35-40). On the other hand, the whole 
context of the epistle implies an appeal to one in an ordained 
and authoritative position. 

7. jpiv] “to you and me,” “to us his ministers”; the state- 
ment is true of all Christians, cf. I. 215, but in a special degree 
of ministers, and the context (édwxey taking up 76 xépicpa, and 
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cf, 18-14) points to that limitation here; cf. Ro 8! ob yap éAafere 
mvevua dSovAcias radu eis PoBov GAAG rvetpa viobecias. 

Sedias]| cf. 1 Co 161° éav €AOn Tyydbeos Br€rere iva adpdBus 
yévntat tpos bas, and compare Mk 4*° ri deAod éore; ovrw Exere 
moTW ; Jn 1477, 

Suvdpews (“ virtutis,” Vulg.), cf. 812 2! and Ro 116 od yap 
erarxvvouat TO evayyéAov* Sivayis yap Oeod éorv. In writing 
from Rome as well as to Rome he dwells upon power as the 
essential characteristic of the Gospel, a power which is to prove 
stronger than the Empire of power; cf. also 1 Co 4!® 20, 

kat dydmys] which drives out fear, 1 Jn 418, and gives the 
impulse to go to the aid of others in their hour of need. 

owpovicpod (here only in N.T.), the power to make cudpov ; 
whether to discipline others (cf. Tit 2#®), or to discipline oneself, 
to keep oneself in hand, free from all excitement or hesitation ; 
it is “the sanity of saintliness,” cf. Bp. Paget, Studies in the 
Christian Character, pp. 64-67. The context probably limits 
the reference here to self-discipline (“‘ sodvietatis,” Vulg.; “sane 
mentis,” Tert. Scorp. 13); cf. 2%. aydrn and cwdpovicpos coutrol 
the exercise of dvvayis. The Christian minister must be strong, 
efficient, courageous, but never forget personal tenderness for 
others (cf. t Co 4° 21 éy duvdwe . . . év &yar7), or control of his 
own temper. 

8. 1d paptupov] The witness to a crucified Messiah, “to Jews 
a stumblingblock, to Gentiles foolishness,” 1 Co 12%, 

Tod kupiou fav] perhaps with conscious contrast to the 
Emperor, “hunc opponit Czsari quem sui sic appellabant” 
(Bengel) ; cf. Tit 2! note. 

tov Séopioy adtod| cf. Eph 3}, Phil 1!%* which show the 
strain which St. Paul’s imprisonment laid upon his converts. 

guykakoTdOycov] here only in N.T. and not found in earlier 
writers: probably coined by St. Paul, who frequently coins 
compounds of ovv out of his deep sense of the close “ with- 
ness” of Christians with each other and with Christ. The main 
thought here is “suffer zth me on behalf of the Gospel”; cf. 
28-9 310 (‘collabora in Evangelio,” Ambros.), rather than 
“suffer with the Gospel” (“collabora Evangelio,” Vulg.), which 
may also be included; cf. 1 Co 13° % aydry . . . avyxaipe tH 
aXrnGeia. 

9. Every word emphasizes the power which has been given 
to Christians’: a power which has done what man could not 
do of himself, which has acted out of love for man, which has 
destroyed his chief enemy and given him life, which therefore 
calls for some return and gives strength to face suffering and 
death ; cf. Tit 1 35, Ro 878-80 gll 1625.26, Enh 27° (some of which 
may have been in the writer’s mind), and Zf. Barn. c. 5, § 6, 
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which may be based on this passage, airos 5 iva Katapyyon Tov 
Odvarov . . . dru év capki ede attov pavepwOjvat, treueuver. 

kAyjoet dyta] mainly “with a calling to be holy,” cf. KAyrots 
ayios, Ro 17, 1 Co 17, 1 Th 4? éxddeoev nas ev ayaocped: but 
with the further thought of God’s holiness which we have to 
imitate, cf. 1 P 115-16; “quze tota ex Deo est et nos totos Deo 
vindicat ” (Bengel). 

mpddeow] Ro 8% go}, wdi v. S.-H. 

thy So0etcay . . . mpd xpdvwv aiwviwy] The grace of God is 
embodied in Christ Jesus: we only gain it through union with 
Him, and it was given to Him by God long before we were born. 
The reference may be eéfher to the gift to mankind contained in 
the promise of the victory of the seed of the woman, Gen 3): 
this would be supported by the allusion to Gen in I 2!4 and by 
the use of zpo xp. aiwv. in Tit 17; ov to the gift to mankind con- 
tained in the pre-existent Christ before the world was created, as 
even then He was the recipient of the Divine life of Sonship of 
which man was to partake: it was given to us in our ideal. Cf. 
Eph 14 xaOus é€eAééaro jas év attd mpd KataBoAys Kdcpov. The 
other reminiscences of the Ephesian letter in the verse makes this 
the more probable view. Pelagius draws a human analogy, “‘ Nam 
homines solent filiis parare preedia priusquam nascantur.” 

mpd xpévev aiwviwy] cf. Tit 1? note; ‘‘ante tempora secularia,” 
Vulg. Ambros. ; “‘@¢erna,” Aug. Thd. ° 

10. émdavelas (“illuminationem,” Vulg.) here only of the 
Incarnation; but cf. Tit 2! note, 3* érepavy. Here the two 
thoughts of the divine intervention of a saviour in the hour of 
need and of the dawning of a new light, cf. gdavepwheioay . . . 
guwrticavtos (‘‘illustria verba,” Bengel) and Lk 1°° éupavat tots év 
oKorer KaOnpevors, are combined. 

Katapyjoavtos . . . | Explanatory of owoarvtos®, which has 
just been taken up by owrjpos. 

tov Oavarov] That tyrant death (cf. éBaciAevoev, Ro 514) whose 
presence caused constant fear and took the sense of freedom out 
of life (cf. Heb 214 dco: PoBw Oavdrov dia ravtos Tod Chv Evoxor Hoav 
dovAcias), that death which the writer has learnt and Timothy must 
learn to face. 

gwticavtos| ‘“illuminavit,” Vulg. This was done (a) by His 
teaching of the nature of eternal life, consisting in a knowledge 
of God and beginning here on earth ; it is interesting to compare 
the language of Epictetus (1. iv. 31) about Chrysippus: 76 7Hv 
dAnGeav edpdvte Kal Putioavte Kat eis avtas dvOpuwrous eLeveyKovTt, 
ov tiv Tepi TO Liv, GAAG Tv Tpds TO ed Lqv; (4) but above all by 
the fact of the Resurrection, cf. 28, 1 Co 1551-56, Acts 227. There 
was hope of immortality in the world before, but the Resurrection 
had converted it into a certainty and shown from beyond the 
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grave the continuity of life there with life here; cf. Driver, 
Sermons on the O.T., Sermon 4; Mozley, Zssays, ii. pp. 170-75. 
“The Gospel first gave to a future world clearness and distinctness, 
shape and outline ; the Gospel first made it a positive district and 
region on which the spiritual eye reposes, and which stretches 
out on the other side the grave with the same solidity and ex- 
tension with which the present world does on this side of it. A 
future life was not an image before the Gospel: the Gospel 
made it an image. It brought it out of its implicit form, and 
from its lower residence within the bosom of the great funda- 
mental doctrine of true religion, into a separate and conspicuous 
position as atruth. This was a bringing to light, and a species 
of birth, compared with which the previous state of the doctrine 
was a hidden and an embryo state.” 

Lwiv kal dpPapoiav| a climax, life, aye, unchangeable life ; 
contrast 6A«Opov Kai arwAcav, I 69, 

1G aire", 

12. add’ otk ématcy.| cf. 8 and Ro 116, 

 wemioteuxa] mot “whom I have believed,” as in Tit 38 of 
memuotevkotes Geo, but rather “whom I have trusted,” “to whom 
I have entrusted my deposit”; cf. 2 Mac 322 ra wemrrevpeva 
Tols TemoTEUKdoL Goa SuadvAdcoev. It anticipates the accusative 
THY mapabyknv. 

Thy tmapa0yKyny pou] that which I have deposited with Him. 
(v. Additional Note, p. 90): all my precious things which I have 
put under Hiscare. He does not define or limit ; it will include 
his teaching (1 Co 3}%15), his apostolic work, his converts 
(Acts 20% zapariOenar ipas 7H Ged), his life which has been al- 
ready in God’s keeping and which will remain safe there even 
through death (cf. Lk 234, 1 P 4%). The last is perhaps the 
primary thought, suggested by lwijy cai ddOapatay 1, 

exewvhy Thy Hpépay| 118 48; cf. 2 Th 11°; here only in St. Paul, 
who generally adds some explanatory genitive, jepa tod Kvpiov 
jpav, Inoot Xpiotod, arodvtpwcews. The day is now so present 
to his mind that it needs no defining. 

13. Grotumwow (“ formam habe,” Vulg. ; ‘formationem,” Thd. ; 
“exemplum,” Jerome) here and I 116 (where see note) only in N.T.; 
cf. rirov didaxijs, Ro 617, bya. Adywv, x Ti 1!° note. 

bmotumwow éxe.] “hold fast as form of teaching”; cf. I 3° 
EXovTaS TO pVYOTHpLOV THS TicTews ev KaOapa ouvedyjoe; inf. 2°. 
Parry would translate “hold forth in your life: let your own 
character represent to the world wholesome teaching.” This is 
very parallel to I 4!* rimos ywou tév morév .. . ev ayary, ev 
more: but it strains the meaning of é€ye and scarcely arises out 
of the context. 

Gv map éu00 jxouoas] dv is probably a loose attraction for 
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ovs or possibly 4 (cf. 27), “hold as outline of sound teachings 
those teachings which you heard from me.” Hort regards dy as 
a primitive corruption of év after Adywv, “hold as pattern of sound 
doctrines that doctrine which you heard from me.” W.-H. ii. 
Jal 3G. 
i 14. thy x. mapadykyny| cf. rHs x. dudacKxadias, 1 Ti 4%. The 
thought of his own deposit with God ™ suggests that deposit 
which Christ has left with him, a far more precious and ideal 
thing ; cf. Philo, Quod det potiort, 19, émiotHpys Kady Tapaxara- 
Onknv. 

Sia Mv. “Aytou] cf. Ro 84. This is true of all Christians, but 
the thought here is, probably, still that of the special gift to 
ministers for their work ° ’, 

Tod évorxodvtos| perhaps consciously recalling yrs évoxyoe 5. 

15-18. Examples of warning and encouragement. 

Paraphrase. J appeal to yourself: you know instances both 
of cowardice and of courage: you know that all those in Asia 
turned away from me, of whom Phygelus and Hermogenes are 
the chief. On the other hand, may the Lord be merciful to the 
family of Onesiphorus, for many a time did he refresh me, every 
visit of his like a breath of fresh air; and he was not ashamed of 
my fetters, nay, when in Rome on a visit he took great pains to 
enquire where I was imprisoned and he found me: the Lord 
grant to him that he may find mercy from the Lord in the last 
great day. Yes, and all the many services which he rendered in 
Ephesus you have yourself the best means of knowing. 

For similar warning, cf. I 11% 9, at the same point in the 
letter; but here the stress is on the encouragement of One- 
siphorus which is described at much fuller length, and accom- 
panied with prayer for him. 

émeotpdpyoay| The occasion is unknown. It might refer to 
doctrinal apostasy (cf. }%-14), but more probably to some failure 
to help Paul himself (ue, cf. Mt 54%): as it is introduced mainly 
as a foil to the personal kindness of Onesiphorus, cf. 419 Annas 
pe eykarédurrev. Possibly all the Asiatic Christians who were in 
Rome at the time, cf. 46, failed to support him at his trial and 
had now returned to Asia (cf. oiéas and év 77 ’Aoia): or all the 
Christians in Asia at the time when he was arrested there failed 
to help him or come with him to Rome. 

av éott] cf. 218, I 12°, dyeXos, not mentioned elsewhere. 
‘Eppoyevns 1s mentioned in the Acts of Paul and Thecla (c. 1) 
with Demas, both being described as troxpicews yenovres, One- 
siphorus (c. 2), as welcoming Paul to his house at Iconium. 

16. dvépuge] “‘refrigeravit,” Vulg.; cf. dvawvgis, Acts 319; 
katrayvxew, Lk 1674, This would include personal intercourse, 
cf. 1 Co 161” 18, and gifts to relieve the hardships of his imprison- 
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ment, cf. Phil 414-17; but, though it includes his visit at Rome, it 
need not be confined to that time. Cf. Ign. ZpA. c. 2, Kpoxos 

. KaTa TavTa pe averaveev, OS Kal adrov 6 watnp ‘Incod Xpirrod 
dvayiiEat. 

ddvow] Eph 6, Acts 28°. émnoxdvén, recalling *® }?. 

17. yevopevos év] after arriving in Rome, cf. Acts 13°. 
é{jtnoe seems to imply a change from the freedom of the first 
imprisonment, Acts 28%, 

18. 8Wy] A late form of the optative, cf. 2 Th 316; W.-H. 
ii, p. 168. 6 xUpios, the Lord Christ; cf. * 816 mapa kupiou, 
possibly also “from Christ” as the Judge. cf. 48; or “from 
the Father,” a stereotyped phrase for mercy at the day of 
judgment. év éxetvy tH tHpepa, cf. 1% Oa woAAod édéous xpeta 
jpiv, Chrys. Yes, but the Lord will say to Onesiphorus, év 
prdaky nunv Kal HAGes mpds pe. 

The context implies that Onesiphorus was separated from his 
family, probably that he was dead; cf. rd . . . otkw (1° and 4"), 
ev éxeivy TH HuEpa 18, and so would provide a sanction for prayer 
for the departed. This, in this simple form, is a natural instinct ; 
it was practised by some later Jews, cf. 2 Mac 1248-45, and is found 
in early Christian epitaphs and in the liturgies; cf. Plummer, ad 
loc.; Gayford, Zhe Future State, c. 4. Wohlenberg quotes the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla, § 28, which is a prayer that a heathen 
may be transferred after death to the abode of the righteous. 

ejpe . . . edpetv] It may be fanciful to imagine a conscious 
play on the words “invenit me in tanta frequentia: inveniat 
misericordiam in illa panegyri” (Bengel); but Paul was fond of 
such playful allusions and we can imagine him thinking of the 
meaning of Onesiphorus, “the help-bringer” ; cf. Philem ™. 

Sinxdvnce] cf. 412, It is not defined here, and may include 
services rendered to Paul himself and to the whole church at 
Ephesus. 

BéAr1ov] Perhaps “ better than I,” but the comparative sense 
cannot be pressed; cf. Moulton, Gr. V.7., pp. 78 and 23%; 
M.M. s.v.; Acts 10% (D) BéAriov éepioracbe, 1 T 314 raxe0¥ (?), 
Jn 1377, 


ADDITIONAL Note TO CHAPTER I. 
TIapaénxn. 


mapadyxn (in Classical Greek more commonly zapaxatayx7) 
always implies the situation of one who has to take a long 
journey and who deposits his money and other valuables with a 
friend, trusting him to restore it on his return; cf. Tob 14 
eropevopny eis tiv Mybdeiav kat mapeOéunv TaBayrAw dpyupiov 
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tadavta Séxa. The wapaéyxy is always that of the depositor : 
the duty of the friend is ¢vAdocev and drodiddver. From the 
earliest days this duty was protected by law; cf. Hammurabi, 
§§ 122-126. ‘Ifa man shall give silver, gold, or anything what- 
soever, all whatever he shall give he shall show to witnesses and 
fix bonds and give on deposit”; and exact regulations were laid 
down fixing the penalty in the case of loss or damage; cf. Ex 
22718 Lev 627, The striking story of Glaucus, who was con- 
demned by the Pythian oracle for even wishing to retain such a 
deposit, shows the importance attached to faithfulness in this 
duty (Herod. vi. 86; Juv. xiii. 199-208), and it was one of the 
first duties impressed on Christians, who bound themselves on 
each Sunday “ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati 
abnegarent,” Pliny, Zf. 96. Among the Jews in Maccabean 
times the place of the friend was taken by the Temple treasuries, 
which took charge of such deposits and of the money of those 
who had no natural guardians; cf. 2 Mac 31°49 rapaxatayKas 
xnpav te Kai dppavav)® rovs wemiotevkdras}? ra wemorevpeva Tots 
TeTLTTEVKOTW Ta dtadvrAacoew 2, 

In the N.T. the substantive is only used in the Pastoral 
Epistles: it comes naturally from one who is preparing for his 
last long journey, but the verb occurs elsewhere, and the word 
was used metaphorically in many applications. (a) Of the body 
of truth which Christ deposits with the Apostle and the Apostle 
with Timothy, cf. 1 T 118 wapariOeuot, 67° tiv rapabyxny, 2 T 114, 
and which Timothy has to hand on to others when he takes his 
journey to Rome, 2 T 2? wapdfov. This use may have been 
suggested by the parable of the Pounds, Lk 191%. (4) Of our 
true self which the Creator has handed over to us to keep safe, 
cf. Epict. ii. 8, 21, ob pdvov oe Katecxevacev GAAG Kai Got povy 
ériorevoev Kal Tapaxarébero . . . Tapadedwxe wor ceavTov : SO Philo, 
Quis heres, p. 491, Totr érawds ect. Tod orovdatov, THY lepav 
Wv Cae rapaxarabykyy Wryis, aicOjnoews, Adyou . . . Kabapds kai 
addAws pi) EavTO, povw SE TH TemiorevKdTe Pvddéavros (Wetstein), 
and Hermas, Mand. 3, of Wevddpevor . . . yivovtat dmroorepytat 
rod Kupiov, py mapadiddvres ait@ tiv TapaxatabyKnv jv ehaBov. 
édaBov yap rap aditod rvetpa ayevorov : ibid. Sim. ix. 32, “ Reddite 
ei spiritum integrum sicut accepistis.” (¢) Of good works de- 
posited with God in heaven: a very common Jewish thought, 
4 Esdr 8% “justi quibus sunt opera multa reposita apud te”; 
Apoc. Bar 1418 “justi sine timore ab hoc domicilio profici- 
scuntur quia habent apud te vim operum custoditam in thesauris ” 
(Wohlenberg) ; cf. 1 T 619; Ign. ad Polyc. 6, ra deroctta tpov Ta 
épya ipov, and cf. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the 
Gospels, p. 148. (d) Of persons entrusted to the care of others, 
Clem. Alex. Quis dives salv., c. 42, rhv mapaxatabykny dmddos uty Hv 
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éyo Te Kal 6 cwryp cot wapaxatabeneba: Acts 20% raparibenat 
ipas To Gea (this is said of the elders at Ephesus) ; Chrys. p. 597 C, 
peyahny rapaxatabykny €xouev Ta aida. (e) Of our life deposited 
with God at death, Lk 23% eis xetpds cov maparibeuar 7rd rvedpd 
pov: 1 P 4! of rdoxovtes Kara TO OAnpa Tov Oeod mote KTioTy 
rapatiécOwoav tas Wxas aitav. The life which at first was 
God’s deposit with us becomes our deposit with God. 


1-13. Further appeal to Timothy to take heart and to entrust 
his teaching to others. 

Paraphrase. So then, as others have failed me, I turn to 
you to whom I have a right to appeal, such as I had not to 
Onesiphorus, as you are my own child in the faith—and I bid 
you to realize constantly the strength which is yours in virtue of 
the grace given you through your union with Christ Jesus. In 
that strength, Come to me and, before you come, hand over the 
truths which you heard from me, in the presence of many witnesses, 
to men on whom you can rely as being of ability enough to train 
others in their turn. Then come and take your share of suffer- 
ing as a true soldier in the army of Christ Jesus: now every 
soldier hopes to please his general and, therefore, while on active 
service does not tie himself up with business affairs: so, too, an 
athlete hopes to win the prize, but he cannot win it unless he 
observes to the end the rules of the contest: in the same way 
a husbandman hopes to take his share first of the fruits of the 
ground, but he must work hard for it. Think over the way in 
which this applies to you: for the Lord is ready to give you 
discernment in all things. 

Keep ever in your memory Jesus Christ—as one who has 
been raised from the dead, and as the offspring of a Royal 
ancestor, as a living Lord, for this is the central truth of the 
Gospel entrusted to me. In the service of that Gospel, I am 
now suffering, aye, imprisoned and fettered as though I was a 
criminal: yet God’s word has never been fettered by man: it has 
been free and doing its work all the time: and, therefore, I am 
ready to endure this and anything to help God’s chosen ones 
that they with me may obtain salvation, that complete salva- 
tion which is given by union with Christ Jesus and which 
carries with it a glory that is eternal. How true is that great 
saying: 


‘Who shares Christ’s death His life shall share: 
They reign with Him their cross who bear: 
Who Him deny He will deny: 

Though our faith fall, He cannot lie.” 


Nay, He cannot be untrue to Himself. 
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1. oJ, in contrast to 11518: ody, taking up 1!4, ‘tas I need 
some one to guard the deposit”; cf. 114 wapa@yxyy with 2? 
mapaov. évduvapod, taking up 17812; a favourite Pauline word 
(six times: elsewhere in N.T. only Acts 9?? where it is used of 
St. Paul): probably middle voice; cf. Eph 61° évduvapotcde év 
kupiw . . . evdvoace: for the thought, cf. 2 Co12%  év ri xdput, 
“‘orace” in its widest sense, but perhaps with special reference 
to the xdpiopa of 1%, 

2. The connexion of ! and ? is not clear: there may have 
been practical difficulties to be faced in the choice of these 
men so that Timothy would need to fall back on God’s strength : 
or ! may refer mainly to the courage needed for coming to 
Rome; 2 to the necessity of appointing other ministers to 
take his place while absent and in case he should never 
return. 

jKougas|] possibly at the time of 1%, or during the whole 
ministry ; cf. 3° 

Sia wm. paptupwy| in later Greek almost equivalent to “‘in the 
presence of”; cf. dua GeGv paptipwy, Plut. ii. p. 338 F (Wetstein). 
Field (O¢. Norv. ad Joc.) suggests that it was a legal term: if so, 
it would carry a slightly stronger meaning, “‘supported by many 
witnesses.” Here they may be the presbyters of 1 Ti 414, or the 
hearers of St. Paul’s teaching from time to time who bore witness 
to its truth (cf. 2 Co 12° 76 dunv, Jn 3°%) and also knew what 
Timothy had heard ; cf. 1 Ti 6%. But may it not be constructed 
with zapaGov of the further security which Timothy is to take? in 
which case the witnesses will be presbyters, as in 1 Ti 41+. 

mapdéQou| taking up 114. 

3. cuykaxomdOyoov] cf. 18, with me and with all who suffer. 

4. xahds otpatidtys| I 118 iva otpare’y tiv Kadi otpateiav 
and ovorparidrys, Philem 2, Phil 275, show that St. Paul applied 
it specially to the ministers of Christ. The three similes are 
found together in 1 Co 9°’ #427, and there may be a conscious 
reminiscence of that chapter, though the main thought is different 
here. Here stress is laid on two points : (a) the conditions of true 
service: it needs whole-hearted devotion (4), loyalty to the rules 
(°), hard work (6); (4) the natural hope of a reward, the reward 
of pleasing the Master, of winning a crown, of partaking of the 
results. The same thoughts recur in 1-18, The application is 
both to Timothy himself and to the regulations he is to make 
for the morot avOpwrrot, 

éprrhéxetar| cf. 2 P 27°, Epict. ili. 22. 69, of the ideal Cynic, 
ov mpoadedepevov KaOnkovawy idiwrikois ovd eureTAcypévov TXEoEcLV. 
tais Tod Biov mpaypar.| the businesses by which men earn their 
livelihood ; cf. Hermas, zs. 3. 6, of rich Christians, drav yevyrat 
Oris, 8a TOV wAODTOV adtdv Kal bia Tas Tpaypateias arapvodvTat 
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tov Kvpiov adrav: cf. Clem. Hom., Ep. Clem.c.5. As applied to 
ministers this command requires whole-hearted devotion to their 
work, perhaps implying abstinence from secular trades (cf. 1 Co 
g*7): but this was not required at first. The Council of 
Chalcedon forbade trading only if done 6:4 aicxpoxépdeay or 
dua ptAapyvpiav, Canon 3, woz v. Dr. Bright’s note: “ Most of 
the clergy of Czesarea in Cappadocia practised sedentary trades 
for a livelihood” (Basil, Z%. 198), ““and some African canons 
allow, or even direct, a cleric to live by a trade, provided that his 
clerical duties are not neglected” (Mansi, ili. 955). . . . “In the 
Anglo-Saxon Church... the canons of King Edgar’s reign 
ordered every priest diligently to learn a handicraft (No. 11. 
Wilkins, i. 225).” Cf. also Hatch, Bampton L. vi.; Dict. Chr. 
Ant., s.v. Commerce. 

iva dpéon| cf. 1 Co 7°254, Ro 88, 1 Jn 37% Ign. ad Polye. 6, 
dpéoxere ® otpareverOe, ad’ od Kal Ta dwva KopilerGe. It in- 
cludes the thought of “pleasing by good service”; cf. Milligan 
on 1 Th2*. A useful expansion of these two verses will be found 
in S. Greg. Reg. Past, ii. 7. 

5. 40\q] cf. 1 Ti 47°. These two similes are expanded fully 
in Tertullian, ad Mart. c. 3. 

vopijws]| will include both the training for the contest and 
the regulations for it; cf. Epict. iii. 10, 6 Geds wou Eyer “Sds prot 
drddeéw ei vopipws nOAnoas, el Epuyes doa del, ci eyupvacOys, «i 
Tov aAeirrov nxovoas: Plut. Von posse suaviter viv., p. 1105. 1: 
aOAntal crépavov ovk aywviouevor AapBavovor, GAA aywvicdpevor 
kat vixnoavres (Wetstein). As applied to the Christian minister 
the training is that of 1 Ti 47; the regulations those of the law 
of Christ, especially those laid down here in 1°?2, 

6. yewpydv] cf. yewpyov, 1 Co 3°. tav kapmrav. This may well 
include (a) the ‘‘ honour” and maintenance he receives from the 
Church, cf. I 517-18; and de? seems to point to some regulation 
that Timothy is to enforce ; (4) the spiritual reward which comes 
here on earth in the sense of God’s approval and blessing on the 
work ; cf. Phil 17 xapwos epyou: Ro 1!8 iva twa Kaprov ox@ Kal év 
ipiv: cf. Jas 1% paxdpros év TH wowjoe. airov: Chrys. (here) ev 
aitd TO KoTw 7H avtidoats. 

7. vde|] cf. Mk 1314, Eph. 34, Rev. 13°; and for the appeal, 
1 Co 10) xpivare ipets 6 pyut. Sdoer; cf. Jas15, Ign. ad Polyc. 1, 
airod oiveow mAeiova As exes. He does not think it wise to 
explain his allusion too explicitly. Verbum sapienti. 

8. pvypdveve| so St. Peter is said to have appealed to his wife 
on her way to martyrdom, peuvyoo, & avry, Tod Kupiov, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vii. p. 869, § 63 (Wetstein). St. Paul is acting in the spirit 
of the Eucharist, eis tiv éujv avapvnow, 1 Co 11%, 

‘Ingodv Xp.] here only in this Ep. (elsewhere Xp. Incodv): with 
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stress on the historic life as the first thought, and Xpuorév perhaps 
consciously a predicate. ‘‘ Jesus—as the Messiah”; cf. Ro 14, 

éynyeppévov] not the mere fact of the Resurrection (éynyepAar), 
but keep Him in your mind as a Living Risen Lord who is able 
to give His life to you; cf. cv€nocopev 1, 

€k oméppatos AaBids| Perhaps a semi-quotation from an early 
form of acreed: cf. Ign. £p#. 18, Tradl. 9, Smyrn. 1, in all which 
places it emphasizes the vea/ity of the human nature. There may 
be some such antidocetic thought here (cf. I 25 note), and in 
éynyeppévov a refutation of Hymenzeus and Philetus (38); but 
the context lays stress rather on the power of Christ to help, so 
that é« ow. A. expands the thought of Xpuordv—a Messiah and a 
true descendant of David, a King who can share his Kingdom ; 
cf. cvpBacircvooper, v.12 and Lk 192 88, 

kata 76 edayy. pou] cf. Ro 216 16%—not invented by me but 
entrusted to me; cf. 1 Ti 1, 

9. @s Kaxodpyos] “like a criminal,” “quasi male operans,” 
Vulg. ; “ut latro,” Ambros.; “ut malefactor,” Thdt.: or perhaps 
“fon the charge of being a criminal”; cf. 1 P 4% py ms ipov 
TacxéTw ws poveds 7) KAerTNS 7) KakoTOLds. This might imply that 
the writer was not tried for Christianity but for some alleged 
crime; cf. Suetonius, /Vevo, 16, ‘‘afflicti suppliciis Christiani, 
genus hominum superstitionis novee ac malefice.” Tac. Ann. xv. 
44, ‘‘per flagitia invisos”; but some more definite word than 
raxovpyos would be more natural in this case, and év @ points to 
Christianity as the offence. This would be quite possible in 
Nero’s time; cf. Hort on 1 P 2!2; Chase in Hastings’ D. A. iii. 

784, 

: od Sé8ero1] a strict perfect, while I have been bound the 
Word has not been, for I have been able to speak on its 
behalf, cf. 41%; and others are doing its work, 4%l2; “God 
buries His workers but continues His work,” cf. Phil 112-18, Eph 
51%. For the personification, cf. 1 Th 28, 2 Th 31. Origen, 
c. Cels.i. 27, pn Tepukos KwoAver Oat, ds Adyos Geod (said of Jesus). 

10. $4 todto] cf. Col 48 bv 3 Kai dédenor. mdvTa Sropévw in 
the power of Love ; cf. 17, 1 Co 137. 

Sia Tods éxAextods] both (a) those already called whose faith 
will be strengthened and their salvation helped by the example 
of my endurance ; cf. Col 174, 2 Co 15-6; and (4) those objects of © 
God’s Love who will be drawn to Christ by it; cf. 41% This 
power of endurance was the fact of St. Paul’s life which most 
impressed his contemporaries; cf. Clem. Rom. i. 5, éopovis 
yevomevos pméy.oros broypappos. 

8d&ys5 aiwviou] Chrys. has an interesting contrast between the 
temporary glory of Nero and the eternal glory won by St. Paul. 

11. mortés 6 Aéyos] almost certainly a quotation (cf. Tit 38 
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note). It may refer to the preceding verses ; if so, most probably 
to v.8, yép 1! confirming the writer’s appeal to the saying about 
the Risen and Royal Christ by the quotation of a well-known 
hymn; or possibly to the following 1418; ydp being explanatory, 
“namely,” or a part of the quotation. In any case, «i yap... 
mustos pevee is a rhythmical saying, a careful balancing of en- 
couragement and warning. The language is full of reminiscences 
of earlier passages in the N.T., Ro 68 817 38, Mt 10%, and may 
be a hymn composed in face of persecution, encouraging to 
boldness and warning against defection. Polycarp,c. 5, has a 
reminiscence of this place, or perhaps an independent reminis- 
cence of the same hymn: tmécyero éyeipar Huds ex vexpOv Kat 
bri, éav moAtTevtwpeOa a&iws avrod, Kal cupBacirevoopev adTa, 
elye TLTTEVOMEV. 

ei cuvarreOdvoyev] the aorist perhaps anticipates the “ one act 
of self-devotion in martyrdom” (Bernard); but the analogy of 
Ro 68 suggests that the primary reference is to baptism: “if our 
death with Christ was real and complete, so real that we shall be 
ready to share his literal death” ; so Chrys. @dvarov, rov re 51a Tod 
Aoutpod Kal Tov dua TOV rabnpdrov. 

aujoopev confirms éynyeppeévov ®; as cupBacrhedcopev does éx 
— oréppatos AaBid § and bropevopev does dropévw 1°. The writer's 
mind passes from the past (cvvaredvopev) through the present 
(ixrop.) to the final test (apvyrdpueOa) ; cf. Tertullian, De Fuga. 14, 
“Non potest qui pati timet ejus esse qui passus est.” 

18. éxetvos motds péver] perhaps, He remains faithful to His 
promises of mercy, cf. Ro 3° 117%82 and 1 Jn 3”, dmiotodpmev 
being then less strong than dpvycopeba ; but the balance of the 
rhythm and the following clause almost require a note of warning : 
He remains faithful ; He keeps his word both for reward and for 
punishment ; cf. 48 and }4, Dt 7°, Ex 34% 7. 

dpyycacbar . . . Sdvarar| prob. a comment by the writer. 
For the thought, cf. Nu 23!%, “God is not a man that he should 
lie, neither the son of man that he should repent.” Tit 1? 6 
dwevdis beds. Clem. Rom. i. 37, ovdév yap advvarov rapa To Ged, 
ei pi) TO WedoaoGan. 

14-26. This paragraph passes from the thought of the subject- 
matter (& jKovoas, 2%) to that of the character of the teaching 
and of the teacher. It begins with advice which Timothy has to 
give to others, but passes at once to advice to himself. Remind 
those to whom you hand on your teaching not to strive about 
mere words (14). Show them in yourself the example of a true 
worker and teacher, avoiding empty discussions which will tend 
more and more to lower the tone of religion and eat out the life 
of the Church (1517), One case is given of such false teaching (18) : 
two tests of the true teacher (1%): there is a great variety of char- 
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acter within the Church, good and bad, and a teacher must care- 
fully keep from the bad, if he is to be fit for his Master’s work 
(70 21), For yourself, avoid merely youthful impulses, aim at the 
central virtues, keeping in touch with all sincere Christians (??). 
Avoid profitless discussions and all that is inconsistent with the 
character of the servant of the Lord, who should be patient, 
skilful in teaching, hopeful for the conversion of opponents (222°), 


The whole paragraph is very analogous to I 4%16; but the 
notes specially characteristic of this are: 

(a) The contrast of work (épyéryv 15, wav épyov ayabdv 71, 76 
éxeivov OéAnua *) with mere talk (Aoyopayety 4, Kevodwvias 16, 
Aeyovtes 18, Cyryjoets 2°), 

(d) The contrast of true speech (r6v Adyov THs aAnOeias » HTLov aa 
Sidaxtuxdy 24 év mpgoryte FOE ge 25) and false (ex ovdev xpriopor, 
ert kataotpopn tav aKxovovtwy 14, BeByArovs!®, 6 Adyos aitav ds 
yayypawva!’, dvatpérover tH Tier trict 18, wwpds, dradevTous 2°), 

Paraphrase. ‘These are the central truths of which you 
must remind any to whom you entrust your teaching, and you 
must charge them as in the sight of their Lord and Master not 
to be “ word-warriors,” constantly arguing and wrangling with 
words as if they wished to ruin rather than to build up their 
hearers’ faith: such wrangling is perfectly useless. With regard 
to yourself, take all pains to present yourself before God as one 
who can stand His test—as a real worker, as one who will never 
be put to shame for bad or scamped work, but as teaching 
rightly the one message of the truth. But to all these irreligious 
and frivolous hair-splittings give a wide berth. Those who take 
part in them will go forward—on a downward grade of impiety: 
their message will be like a cancer eating into the sound 
members of Christ’s body. To that class belongs Hymenzeus 
and Philetus, for they have entirely missed their aim about the 
truth, explaining away the literal resurrection and saying that 
Resurrection is only our past resurrection with Christ in Baptism, 
and thereby they are upsetting the faith of some. Yet be not 
alarmed ; whatever false teachers may say, the solid foundation- 
stone of God’s Temple has been fixed once for all; and on it 
are two inscriptions carved first by Moses and renewed by Our 
Lord: one tells of God’s knowledge, “‘The Lord knoweth them 
that are His own”; the other of man’s duty, “Let every one 
who worships the Lord depart from iniquity.” Yet within the 
Church there will be great varieties: it is like a big house, in 
which there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but others of 
wood and earthenware; some for honourable, some for mean 
uses. If, then, any teacher keep himself quite clear of these false 
teachers, he will be a vessel for honourable use, set apart for 
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service, ready to his Master’s hand, prepared to take part in any 
good work. But that you may be such a vessel, you must turn 
your back upon all merely youthful impulses and passions ; you 
must set your face towards just dealings with others, towards 
loyalty, love, and peace with all who call the Lord their God out of 
a pure heart. But these foolish discussions with men of untrained 
minds persistently avoid: you know they only engender strifes, 
and, as Isaiah said, ‘“‘A servant of the Lord must not strive”; 
nay, he must be courteous to every one, apt and skilful to teach, 
ready to bear with contradiction, speaking in a gentle tone, as 
he has to train the minds of opponents. He must always have 
in his heart the hopeful question, ‘‘ May it not be that God will 
give them a real change of heart, and they will come to a real 
knowledge of truth? May it not be that they will come back to 
their sober senses, saved from the devil’s snare? May it not 
even be that I shall be a fisher of men, and save them alive, and 
bring them back to do their true Master’s Will?” 


14. taita]=radra of 2?, with the addition of the truths in 28-18, 

Stropipvynoke] Ze. remind the teachers of 2%, who have to 
think of the good of their hearers (rOv dxovdvrwy). Srapaptipo- 
pevos: Cf. I 571 6%. Noyouaxety: cf. I 6* note. 

xpyotpov| perhaps governing éx’ ovdev, “a course useful for 
nothing,” but probably agreeing with ovdév, “to no useful 
result”: cf. én’ otdevi xpnotuw, Plut. de iva cohib., p. 456B (ap. 
Wetstein). Ambrosiaster’s note is suggestive, ‘‘Necesse est 
enim ut contentio extorqueat aliquid, immo multa que dicuntur 
contra conscientiam, ut intus in animo perdat, foris victor 
abscedat. Nemo enim patitur se vinci, licet sciat vera que 
audit. . . . Collatio ergo inter Dei servos esse debet, non 
altercatio”: cf. H. C. G. Moule (ad /oc.), “The time of religious 
controversy is the time above all others to resolve that our souls 
shall live behind and above words, in conscious touch with the 
eternal Zhings.” 

ért] denoting the result (Blass, WV. 7. Gr., § 43. 3, but without 
any parallel instance) ; rather, the result is treated half-ironically 
as the purpose ‘‘as if they set themselves deliberately not to 
build up, but to throw down”; cf. 1% 

15. mapactjcat| to present yourself for service, cf. 2! and 
Ro 613-16; perhaps also, with the further thought, present your- 
self for judgment, cf. 1 Co 88, the solemn appeal in * having 
suggested the thought of God as Judge. 

épydtyv] with a slight antithesis to Aoyouayetv, cf. 1 Co 41% 70, 

dverrataxuvtov| perhaps a conscious reminiscence of 1® 1217 
“a4 workman who is not ashamed of his task or of his master”; 
but more probably “a workman who will never be put to shame 
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by being shown to have done bad work” (“inconfusibilem,” 
Vulg.; ‘“‘non impudoratum,” Ambros.); cf. Phil 12° év ovdevi 
aisxvvOnooua, and 1 Co 31°, This carries on the thought of 
ddxiuov, and leads up to 24. 

épbotopodvra] “recte tractantem,” Vulg., rightly teaching, 
keeping the word free from logomachies. The stress is on 
ép00-: it is doubtful whether in Hellenistic Greek the metaphor 
in -topodvta is consciously present (cf. xavoromeiv). If it is, it 
may be that of a plough driving a straight furrow (Chrys.), or of 
a road-maker driving his road straight; cf. Prov 3° 115 d:xarocvvy 
dpopovs dpSorope ddovs, or of a mason squaring and cutting a 
stone to fit it into its proper place (Parry). The whole phrase 
is used frequently in the Liturgies as describing the duty of the 
bishop, cf. Introd., p. xxxix; and épOoropia is used of orthodoxy, 
Clem. Alex. Stvom. vii. 16. 104, tiv éxxAnoiaotiKny . . . dpOo- 
Toplav Tov doyparuv. 

16. xevohwvias] cf. 1 67°. meputataco, Tit 3°. 

mpoxdpouawy] 2.¢. of kevopwvodvtes. The word is ironical (cf. 
I 4% note). They will make progress—on a downward grade, 
cf. 14, Perhaps there is a conscious antithesis to époropoitvta, 
mpokorrew being also used of road-making. 

17. vopiy efer] perhaps “will eat into their own heart and 
ruin it more and more,” cf. Tit 115; but the chief thought is 
“‘will spread further into the Church and corrupt others”; cf. 
t Co 5%, Acts 417 iva px emi wAciov duaveunOy cis Tov Aadv: Afost. 
K.O. 17, pymote . . . ert mAclov veunOy ws ydyypacva. 

dv éotw: cf. 115, 1 Ti 17° note: it might be a later note added 
by an editor, giving an illustration from his own time, cf. Introd., 
P. XXxl. ‘Ypevatos, 1 Ti 12%. iAntds, not mentioned elsewhere. 

18. joTdxynoar] cf. 1 Ti 18 note. 

héyovtes . . . Gvdotaow] ze. that the Resurrection was only 
a spiritual Resurrection, which took place at Baptism when the 
Christian rose to newness of life and a knowledge of the truth. 
This is analogous to Philo’s treatment of the ‘‘translation” of 
Enoch (peré0nkev airov 6 Geds, Gen 574) as equivalent to conversion 
from a lower to a higher stage of moral life (de Abrahamo, cc. 3 
and 4), and was a natural perversion of the teaching of St. Paul (Ro 
61-11) and of the Fourth Gospel (Jn 17°). It was held by many 
Gnostics, some denying that the true Christian would ever die 
(Iren. i. 23. 5 of Menander, ‘“‘ Resurrectionem per id quod est in 
eum baptisma accipere ejus discipulos et ultra non posse mori sed 
perseverare non senescentes et immortales”; Tert. de Anima, 50 ; 
Justin M. Apo7. 1. 26, Dial. 80, duaro arobvyjcKew Tas Puyas dvadap- 
BaveoGa cis Tov otpavov. Does this theory lie behind Jn 2128?); 
some holding that there would be no Resurrection of the body (Iren. 
ii, 31. 2 of Simon and Carpocrates, “esse autem resurrectionem 


” 
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a mortuis agnitionem eius que ab eis dicitur veritatis”: cf. 1 Co 15; 
Tert. de Res. Carnis,19). Justin M. (Fragments on the Resurrection, 
ed. Otto, ii. p. 211) argues fully against this view, and it probably 
led to the emphasis on the ‘‘ Resurrection of ‘the flesh’ or of 
‘the body,’” in the early Creeds (v. 7. Z#. St., Jan. 1917, p. 135). 

A quite different explanation prevailed very early—that men 
do not rise at all, but only live on in their posterity: cf. Acta 
Pauli et Thecle, c. t4, nS yéyovev avacracts ed’ ols Exomev Téxvots : 
so Ambrosiaster (‘Hi autem, sicut ex alia Scriptura” (ze. 
probably, Zhe Acts of Paul and Thecla) ‘‘docemur, in filiis fieri 
resurrectionem dicebant”), Pelagius, Theod.-Mops. (‘‘quam in 
successionem aiunt nostram constare”), Thdt. (ras é« wasdozottas 
diadoxas). This was a Jewish view (cf. Ecclus 1128 (LXX), 
301844-), and might have been introduced from Sadducean sources, 
but it would have been expressed more clearly, e.g., as in Ecclus 
304 éreXevTyoeEv adTod 6 TaTHp Kal Bs ovK aweHavev' Guovov yap avTa 
KatéAurev meT avTov. 

19. Reassurance to Timothy—in spite of the false teachers 
work, éxt xaracrpopy 14 and dvarpérovor }8, the foundation is 
firmly set and has its mark upon it; God knows his own, and they 
will depart from iniquity. 

6... Oepédtos] ze. either Christ Jesus and his Apostles (ef. 
1 Co 311, Eph 2%, Rev 2114): or, more widely, “the Church” (cf. 
1 Ti 35); or “the truth,” “the deposit” (Hillard): but the 
emphasis is on éorynxey rather than on OenéAtos. 

appayida] perhaps simply “‘inscription” ; cf. Ex 28°° éxrimwpa 
odpayidos ayiacua kupiov: or, more exactly,‘‘seal,” whether the 
stonemason’s mark, denoting workmanship, or the owner’s mark, 
denoting ‘ownership, security, and destination” (4.D.B. s.v. 
Seal”); cf. Jn 67’, Eph 118 4. 

éyvw] Perhaps, of foreknowledge, Ro 8”; cf. Odes of Solomon, 
8. 15, ‘‘I do not turn away my face from them that are mine, for I 
know them, and before they came into being I took knowledge of 
them, and on their faces I set my seal” (Dibelius): or more likely 
(as it is an adaptation of an O.T. phrase), of complete insight 
into character: cf. 1 Co 88, Gal 4°, Nah 17 kvpuos . . . yeyveoKkwv 
rovs evAaBoupevous airdv, the aorist denoting the complete result 
of past watching (Moulton, 4.7. Gr., p. 113). 

6 dvondfwv 1d Svona] who names the name of Christ as his 
Lord, who calls himself Christian and worships Christ; cf. 
Lev 2416, Jos 23”, Is 2613, 

Both inscriptions have their origin in the O.T., and probably 
both in the story of the rebellion of Korah, Nu 16° éréoxerrat 
kal éyvw 6 Geds rods dvtas abrov, 16° droayicOnre ard Tov oKnvdv 
tov avOpirwv tv oxAnpav TovTwv: cf. Is 52". But each is modi- 
fied by sayings of the Lord; cf. Mt 7%° ovdérore eyvwr tpuas, 
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Lk 13?! dardornre am’ éwov mavtes épydrat dduxias, so that the writer 
may be quoting from some early Gospel or collection of Christian 
sayings; cf. Apost. Const. il. 54, kaOas yéypamrau Tots éyyis Kai Tots 
pakpay, ovs éyvw Kvptos dvtas aitot (Resch, Agrapha, pp. 204-07). 

20. peyddy oikia . . .| ze. the Church (so Ambros. Thd. and 
modern Commentators, though many Patristic Comm. interpret 
it of the world). The illustration is perhaps suggested by Is 522 
drootynte, ardotyte . . . axabdprov py auyobe, of pépovres Ta 
axévy Kkupiov: cf. Wisd 157, Ro 920-23, The object is twofold, to 
teach Timothy patience with varieties of character within the 
Church, cf. 1 Co 12796, but mainly to warn him against contact 
with all impurity and false teaching. 

21. tis] any member of the Church, but, especially, any who 
would be a teacher. 

éxxaQ. éautsv] Keep himself (cf. 15 and 2 Co 7) completely 
(é«) pure by separation from these, ze. from the vessels to dis- 
honour: tovtwy, prob. neuter, though the reference is primarily 
to the false teachers, “a doctoribus heereticis,” Pelagius. oxedos 
dotpdxvov Hv 6 IlatAos add’ éyévero ypucotv, Chrys. 

edxpyotov| 411, Philem 11, easily usable (‘ utile,” Vulg; “ opti- 
mum,” Thd.); contrast ér ovdev xpyoyov 4; cf. Epict. ii. 16, 
ToApyoov avafsAepas mpds Tov Gedy eizeiv, “xp por Nouv eis 8 dv 
Gedys ... ods ecips . . . Grou Oédas, aye’. 

eis . . . dya@év] Tit 11° 31. irousacpévov he is prepared for 
the tasks prepared for him, Eph 2!° xrucOévres ev XpiotG “Inood 
emi épyous ayalots ois mpontoipacev 6 Beds. 

22. Combines the thoughts of I 412 and 61! (g..). 

Tas vewteptkds émO.] will include impulses to impatience, love 
of disputation, self-assertion as well as self-indulgence (cf. illus- 
trations in Wetstein); everything inconsistent with the virtues 
that follow. 

Sixarocdvny] contrast ddiqids 19, “justice”—rather than the 
more abstract “righteousness.” miorw, the main thought is 
“fidelity,” “trustworthiness” (‘“‘integritatem,” Pelagius), as the 
stress is on relations to other men. 

peta] probably to be joined closely with eépyjvqv, cf. Heb 1214, 
but possibly with the whole sentence; cf. 1 Co 12. tay émxad. 
tov K., cf. 19, Joel 232, Ro rol? (wbi v. S.-H.), 1 Co 12%. ék Kad. 
kapdias: cf. éxxaddpy 21, I 15 note. 

23. Cf. I 1* 47 64, Tit 3°.  dma8evtous here only in N.T. 
but frequent in Wisdom literature, always of persons, “sine dis- 
eiplina,” Vulg.; “ineruditos,” Ambros. 

24. B00dov kupiov] here in its special sense of a minister 
(cf. Ro 1, Phil 1'), probably with a conscious reference to the 
picture of the servant of Jehovah in Is 421-3 53. One who like 
Christ has to do the Lord’s own work of winning and saving; 
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cf. G. A. Smith, Zsazaf, ii. p. 288; Chadwick, Zhe Social Teach- 
ing of St. Paul, c. 5. 

#mov] as both Paul and Timothy had been at Thessalonica ; 
cf. 1 Th 27 (s¢ vera lectio). dvegixaxov here only in N.T. But 
the dveéikaxos will be tried by persecution ; cf. Wisd 2}9 dixdowpev 
Thy aveetxaxiay avrod. 

25. matSedovta] contrast dradetrous *8 and cf. Tit 21% The 
servant will be carrying out the work of grace. 

tods dvtiBtaTiWenevous| those who are adversely disposed ; cf. 
Longinus, de Sub/. 17, rpos tiv TeLOd TOV Adywv TavTws dvrib.aTi- 
Gera (Field, Ot. Norvic. ad loc.). 

pytote Say] “ne quando,” Vulg.; “si quando,” Ambros. 
It is an indirect question ; cf. Tob 81° yx Kat otros drofavy: Lk 
35 unrote adres ein 6 Xpiotds: Gen 24° *°. 

Sun] ovk ele, unrote Suvybijs . . . Tod Kupiov 7d wav yiverar, 
Chrys. The form is optative, cf. 11648; but both here and in 
Eph 1?7 the subjunctive 607 would be more natural; cf. Moulton, 
NT: Geigp. 553 Wty ps 166, 

26. dvavynpwou] cf. 45 vpde, and 1 Co 15% éxvyware dixatws— 
there, too, out of ignorance (déyvwolav yap Oeod exovow) and 
profitless discussion about the Resurrection. 

éx Tis... tayidos| I 3° note, Ps 1247 9 Wox7 Hpav ds 
atpovbiov éppicOn ex THs mayidos tay Onpevovrwy: Prov 5%? rapa- 
vopiat avdpa aypevovat. 

€Lwypypevor| cf. Lk 51° avOpdrous éon Cwypv, a saying of the 
Lord’s which may be in the writer’s mind. In the LXX the 
emphasis is nearly always on taking or on saving a/ive; cf. Jos 
218 625 920, 

im adtod . .. eis Td éxetvou O€Anpa] Four alternative trans- 
lations are possible. 

(i) ‘‘ Having been captured by the devil to do zs will”; cf. 
Ign. Zph. 17, pi aixparurion tpas ex Tod mpoxepevov Civ [6 apxwv 
Tov aiavos TovTov] (so “a quo captivi tenentur ad ipsius volun- 
tatem,” Vulg., A.V., most Patristic Comm., Holtzmann, Dibelius) ; 
éxeivov being substituted for airod to suggest a contrast with God 
whose will they ought to be doing,—‘‘ that false master’s will,”—cf. 
Test. XII. Patr., Nepht. 3, év xadapornre kapdias cvvycere 76 O€Anua 
Tov Mcod xpareiv kal aroppirtew TO OeAXnua Tod Bedélap: cf. Wisd 
116 2°, But this adds no new thought and does not give its full 
force to é€lwypynpevor. 

(ii) After having been captured by the devil, they may return 
to do God’s will. ‘The true master’s will,” so Bernard, 
Wohlenberg ; but the same objections hold good to this. 

(iii) “ Having been captured by God to do As will” (Thphl. 
els TO rrovnoat TO O€Anpa avrod, cf. Heb 137"), but it is doubtful 
whether God would be said fwypety av6pwrovs, 
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(iv) Having been saved alive, captured into life, by the 
servant of the Lord to do the Lord’s will, and not the devil’s 
(Bengel, Wetstein, R.V. marg.). 

This seems best, as (i) it gives its full force to €{wypynpévor: cf. 
the Inscr. from Apamea, ‘‘ my greetings to the beloved of God 
and the newly-caught” (Authority and Archeology, p. 384); 
cf. 2 Co 10° for a similar metaphor. 

(ii) It makes eis éxetvov OéAnua parallel to eis émiyvwow 
aAnGeias. 

(iii) It ends on a note of hopefulness and encouragement to 
Timothy ; cf. Chrys. de Sacerdotio, ii. 119, yevvaias ovv det Wuoyi7s 
iva pi) TEepikaKy, va pay aroywwoKy Tiv TOV TeTAQVHMEVWV TwTY- 
play, tva ovvexas éxetvo Kai Aoyilytar Kat A€yyn Myrore b@ adrtois 
6 eds ériyvwow dAnOelas Kai dradAayGor THs TOD duaBdAov Tayidos. 


iii. l-iv. 8.—Further appeal to Timothy for boldness and 
loyalty, based on the thought of the last days and of the Final 
Judgment. 

Remember, times will grow more difficult (1): professing 
Christians will prefer self and pleasure to God (2°): false teachers 
will oppose the truth ; their hearers will be at the mercy of each 
caprice and each novelty: they will have a temporary success 
(69 434). But I trust you to face persecution and to remain 
loyal to my teaching, for you have my example to guide you 
(20-14); you have Holy Scripture to fit you for your task (1517) ; 
the thought of the Judgment and the coming Kingdom both to 
awe and to encourage you (41°), and my approaching death will 
throw all the responsibility upon you (°°). 

In this paragraph there is still the contrast between empty 
talk and real work, cf. 35%" way épyov dyafdv, 45 épyov: but 
more markedly that between the source of the teaching—the 
Apostolic teaching, 31° 43, and Holy Scripture, 3!°, as opposed to 
myths, 4*: that between the character of the teacher, loyalty 
to tradition, 3!* péve, as opposed to love of novelty, 3! 43: that 
between the result, in the one case, wisdom and salvation, 3}, 
in the other, failure to lay hold of the truth, 37, and folly, 3% 


Paraphrase. But things are not yet at their worst: we have 
been warned that, as the last days approach, there will be 
moments very difficult to face. Men’s affections will be set not 
on God, but on self, on money, and on pleasure. This will make 
them braggarts about what they have, overbearing to those who 
have not, quick to rail both at God and man, disobedient to 
parents, with no sense of gratitude to any, no respect for divine 
things or for human affection, implacable when offended, ready 
to speak evil of others, with no control uver their own passions, 
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no human tenderness, no love for what is good or for those who 
are good, quite ready to betray their brethren, reckless in speech 
and action, conceited and puffed up. They will have all the 
externals of religion, but have long set at defiance its power over 
their lives. These, too, you must avoid. For it is from a 
society like this that arise those teachers who creep into private 
houses and take captive silly women, whose consciences are 
burdened with past sins, who are at the mercy of caprices of 
every kind, and so, though always pretending to learn, yet have 
no power of coming to any knowledge of truth. Yet, though 
these are their only followers, these men—just as Jannes and 
Jambres opposed Moses—oppose the truth, men whose intellect 
is completely debased, who can stand no test as to their faith. 
But they will not be able to get far; for their utter folly will be 
quite clear to every one, exactly as that of Jannes and Jambres 
was shown to be. But you I can trust, for you heartily became 
my follower; you listened to my teaching, imitated my manner 
of life; my aims became your aims, my faith your faith, my 
forbearance, my love,’ my endurance passed on to you; you 
know all my persecutions and sufferings ; what sufferings befell! 
me in Antioch, in Iconium, in Lystra ; what persecutions I bore 
up against: yes, and the Psalmist’s words came true, “out of 
them all the Lord delivered me.” Aye, and all who are minded 
to live a religious life in union with Christ Jesus will be per- 
secuted. And malicious men will grow more malicious, im- 
postors will get worse and worse, deceiving others and deceived 
themselves. But I appeal to you—stand firm in those truths 
that you first learned and in which your past life confirmed you, 
knowing who your teachers were, knowing, too, that from your 
cradle you have been taught religious teaching from Scriptures 
which have it in them, if you have true faith in Christ Jesus, to 
give you the true wisdom which leads to salvation. All Scrip- 
ture is inspired by God, and therefore is useful for all your task— 
for teaching truth, for conviction of sin and refuting of false 
doctrine, for correction of faults, for discipline of character in 
the right way. It was given to make every one of God’s men fit 
for his task, for it can fit him completely for every good work. 


1. yivwoxe| not exactly “know,” as if the writer were com- 
municating a new piece of knowledge, but “ recognize,” “realize” 
the fulfilment of what you have heard ; cf. Eur. A/c. 418, ylyvwoxe 
St ds maow tiv KatOavetv ddeiAerar. Ste... Xaderol, a semi- 
quotation of some eschatological prediction (cf. I 41), of the 
woes that would precede the zapovoia: cf. Mk 13!, Mt 24), 
2 Th 2? or evéotnxev % epa, 2 P 33, Jude 18, This implies that 
the last days are already present and Timothy has to face them ® 
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év cox. Hpépacs | the days preceding the wapovoia, based on 
Is 2? év rats éox. hy., Acts 21%. The omission of the article 
perhaps emphasizes the quality of those days ih days which 
are last and therefore worst” ; cf. éoxaty wpa, I Jn BGs ey Kalpy 
éoxétw, 1 P 15 (wd v. Hort). Ign. Zph. 11, éoxarou Karpor: 
cf. also Gen 49! of Jacob in anticipation of his death, ovvdy@nre 
iva avayyeihw tyiy ti dravrycet opi er éox. Tov Huepwv, Which 
suggests little more than “ hereafter.” 

xaderoi] hard for teachers, for the servant of the Lord to 
keep the spirit of ae 26; cf. Eph 51° éfayopalépevor tov Karpov, 
Ort ai Hmepar Tovypai eicr. 

2-5. This list is probably also based on some previous 
Apocalyptic (ef. Zest. X77. Pair., 1ss.6, yeyveoere ouv, TeKVa Hou, 
Ore év €oXaTOoLs KaLpots Bor ehaeety ot viol bpmov THY seeped Kal 
xoAAnOjoovtar TH aaAnotig, x.7.A.—Assumption Mos. c. 7, Mt 
2412); perhaps also with a reminiscence of Ro i. ii. (cf. & with 
Ro 220 éxovTa THY poppwow THS yvwoews), as though Christian 
morality was in danger of falling back to the level of heathenism 
and Judaism. Here, however, there is no stress on individual 
immorality as in Ro 1: the main thought is that the love of self 
will lead to neglect of the duty to others and to God, nay more, 
to active wrong-doing to them. 

pitautot . . . prddbeot stand in sharp antithesis: PiAdpyvpo 
and gAydovo are subdivisions of ¢iAavtro. The true centre of 
life is changed. Self has taken the place of God, so all sense of 
the duty to others, whether man or God, disappears. ‘The rest 
are mainly ranged in pairs: Chrysostom, perhaps fancifully, 
assumes them to form a climax, each leading to the next after it. 
gidautos was already a term of reproach in Greek Ethics (cf, 
Arist. Eth. JVic. ix. 8 for an interesting discussion of the problem 
in what sense it is a vice), and is placed by Philo in antithesis to 
the love of God, de Spec. Legg., p. 264 M, tod didavrias éxAaGe- 
pevoe TOU pos GAnGelav dvtos Geod (Wetstein). 

tAdpyupor | suggested by the chief danger at Ephesus, cf. I 
610, There, it was the root of all evil; here, it is itself traced 
back to a root deeper down in human nature, the love of self. 

ddaloves (ci Ro 159) Jas 42 er jnra 4) ““elat,?e Vinless & in 
solentes,” Ambros. ; “gloriosi,” Beza), éwepypavor (Lk 151, Jas 
Pg 59), Bhdednyol, all mainly faults of speech, braggadocio 
about self, boasting of one’s own gifts or pretending to those we 
have not (cf. Arist. Zth. WV. iv. 7, Rhet. ii. 6; Theophr. Char. 
xxili.) ; scornful arrogance in thought and word towards man and 
God (Theophr. Char. xxiv.) ; outspoken abuse and evil speaking, 
both manward and Godward; cf. Trench, Syz.§ xxix. dAaloveia 
and izepnpavia are combined in Clem. Rom. i. 16, Xpuotos 
"Inoods ovk HAGev ev Kdprw adalovelas odde imepygpavias . . . GAG 
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rarewodppov, and the spirit of the two underlies the Pharisee’s 
prayer, Lk 18!) 12, 

yovedow drevBets] Ro 159; cf. I 1%, Tit 18, Eph 61. 

dxdpiorot] both to men and God; cf. Ro 171, Ecclus 1728-28, 
and contrast Eph 5% ebyapirrotvres mavtote trép TavTwr. 

dvdovor] 1 Ti 1° “scelesti,” Vulg. ; “impii,” Ambros. 

dotopyo] Ro 1%!; cf. 1 Ti 58 ‘sine affectione,” Vulg. ; “sine 
dilectione,” Ambros. 

domovSo.] “implacable when offended”; cf. Trench, Syz. 
§ lii.: but it may also include the thought “untrue to oovdai 
already made,” “ faithless to their pledged word” ; cf. aovvGérovs, 
Ro 131; “sine pace,” Vulg.; ‘sine fide,” Ambros. 

SidBodor] cf. x Ti 34, Tit 23; it may include the two thoughts 
“slanderers” and “setters at variance,” promoting quarrels in 
the hope that they may gain from them. 

avijpepor] cf. xaxa Onpia, Tit 112; ds ra Goya Léa, Jude 1 

dpiAdyafor] no lovers of what is good (‘‘sine benignitate,” 
Vulg.), or, of those that are good (‘ bonorum inimici,” Ambros.), 
cf. Tit 18 note; cf. ddiAdcados (Plut. Qu. Conv. v. 1), and the 
interesting contrast between Antoninus and his father in Pap 
Oxyr. i. 33, TO pev mp&rov nv pirdcodos, To devrepov apiAdpyupos, 
70 tpitov diiayabos* wot TovTw Ta évavtia EvKerTal, TYpavvia, ddira- 
yabia, aradia (Qy. = dratdevoia). 

mpoddrat] cf. Mt 24! kati ddAyAovs wapaddcovcr, and Clem. 
Rom. i. 5 for the part which jealousy played in the Neronian 
persecution. 

mpometets] hasty, reckless, either in speech (cf. Suidas, 7 
dyaXivwros yAdéooa) or in action; cf. Acts 19%. 

tetupwpévor] I 3° note, 64. 

giA}Sovor corresponds at the end to dirdpyvpor at the begin- 
ning, both expressions of #/Aavro. and pointing the contrast to 
dirdbeor: Bengel’s comment is “ Epicureorum epitheton,” but 
Epicurus held that the @iAydovor must be giAdKadou Kai piro- 
Sikator: cf. Cic. ad Fam. xv. 19. For the contrast, cf. Philo, de 
agri. C. 19, prxydovov kal dirorab padAov 7 piAdperov Kai 
piAdbeov (Wetstein) ; cf. Phil 3! dy 6 Geds % Kordia. 

5. pdppwowr] “speciem pietatis,” Vulg. ; “ formam,” Ambros. ; 
“deformationem,” Cypr.: having all externals of religion, or, 
perhaps, a power of showing such externals. This may include 
(a) having a correct creed; cf. Ro 2% éxyovra riv poppwow Tijs 
ydoews Kal THs GAnOeias év TO vopg: (4) a form of worship and 
external expressions of religion, “in habitu vel doctrina,” Pelag. ; 
cf. Philo, de plant. c. 17, €iod Twes Tov exipophalovtwy edo €Bevav 
(Wetstein). 


kal todrous] those too as well as the controversialists of 
23-26 
aa 
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6. évBuvovtes] cf. Jude 4 rapeoddvcay; cf. Iren. i. 13. 3 of 
the Valentinian Marcus, paAtora wepi yuvaikas doxoXcirar: 70. 6, 
eEarratavres yuvaikapia ToAAd duepOerpay. 

aixpadwtiLovres| the Hellenistic form for the Attic aixyadw- 
reve, Nageli, p. 28; Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus, ccccvil. 

ceowpeupéva] heaped up, overladen; cf. 4%, Barnab. 4. 6, 
émitwpevovtas Tals daptiass tuav. They have become caricatures 
of true womanhood. dyédpeva; cf. 1 Co 12? and contrast Ro 8", 
Gal 518, ouxtdous of many kinds, including sensual desires (cf. 
Iren. /.c.), but also the desire for novelties (cf. 4%), for the name 
of learned women, “ mentis et carnis” (Bengel). 

7. pavOdvovta] cf. I 5%, where there is a similar oxymoron 
dpyat pavOdvovor. eis emtyywow ddy®. 2%. A change of heart 
might still enable them to know: they would then regain the 
power which true piety gives, cf. duvdmeva with rv dvvapwv * ; cf. 
Hermas, Sim. 9. 22, OéAovres mavta ywooKew Kal ovdéy Aus 
ywadoxovor. 

8. “lavvs kal lapBp7s] (or possibly MayBp%js, which is found in 
the Western texts and inthe Talmud). An ad hominem illustration. 
They are fond of their Jewish myths and genealogies: well, the 
nearest analogy to themselves to be found there is that of 
magicians whose folly was exposed. 6v tpdmov may perhaps 
imply similarity of method, that these teachers used magic arts 
like the Egyptian magicians; cf. yéyres 8 and Acts 19!% The 
reference is to Ex 7! 9!. The names are not found in O.T., 
Philo, or Josephus, but in slightly different forms in late Jewish 
Targums, one perhaps as early as the first Christian century 
(Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, i. p. 5); in heathen 
writers (Pliny, Ast. (Vat. xxx. 1. 11; Apuleius, Afo/. c. xc.), and 
in several Christian Apocryphal writings, e.g. Hvang. lVicodemi, 
c. 5). Origen twice (ad Matth. 27° 23°") refers to an Apocryphal 
book with the title ““Jannes et Mambres.” The names are 
apparently Semitic, perhaps meaning “the rebel” and “the 
opponent” (so Thackeray, Zhe Relation of St. Paul to Contempo- 
rary Jewish Thought, pp. 216-21). For fuller details, cf. Schurer, 
H.J.P. (Eng. tr.) ii. 3. 149, Wetstein, Holtzmann, Dibelius, and 
W.-H. Notes on Select Readings, ad /oc. 

&Séxipor] contrast 215 and cf. Tit 116 thy miorw, probably 
subjective, as parallel to rov vodv; cf. Add. Note, p. 20. 

9. éwi mhetov] “farther”: or, perhaps (not pressing the com- 
parative, cf. 118 note), “‘ very far.” 

10. Cf. 15:8, There, the appeal was to his start in life; here, 
to his start in the Christian life. 

mapyKkodovOnaas is capable of different shades of meaning, to 
ollow in mind, to understand ; cf. Epict. i. 9 ; Marc. Aurel. iii. 1, 
iv. 9, Vii. 4: to imitate; to accompany: here it changes as St. 
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Paul mentions his teaching, his Christian virtues, the events of 
his life. For the list, cf. 2 Co 64 118, 

TH SiSack. TH dywyfj, TH mpoOéce.] possibly all in an active 
sense—my teaching of you, my training of you (cf. Plutarch, epi 
raidwy aywyns), my suggestion of tasks for you to perform, ch, 
Plat. Rep. 413 C, mpobepévors epya: Crito, 51 E, mporievtwv 
npov... & av xelevwpev (v. Expositor, Nov. 1919); but could 
mpoféce. be so used without an explanatory genitive? If not, we 
must translate—my doctrine (I 4°), my manner of life (cf. Esth 
220 2 Mac 416; Pap. Tebt. i. 2457 poxOnpav aywynv, MM. s.0. 
Nageli, p. 34), my own purpose (cf, Acts 11% 2715, 2 Mac ott 
mapaxodovdotvra TH €u7) Tpoatpecer). 

TH Stopova] cf. Clem. Rom. i. 5 of Paul, dropovis yevouevos 
péyiotos troypaypos. ‘ Vivam nobis boni doctoris imaginem 
depingit nempe qui non oratione modo formet ac instituat suos 
discipulos sed pectus quoque suum quodammodo illis aperiat ut 
intelligant ex animo ipsum docere que docet” (Calvin). 

11. ofd pot éyévero] St. Paul enumerates the first only of a 
long train of persecutions, 2 Co 11°33, Timothy was not his 
companion in these; but he doubtless heard of them and 
followed St. Paul in spite of them. On account of this difficulty 
Wohlenberg separates this verse from , and treats it as an 
exclamation. Oh, what I suffered ! what persecutions I endured 
from the first—yet the Lord delivered me! 

ek wdvtwy «.7.A.] cf. 418. There is here perhaps a conscious 
reminiscence of Ps 33/8 and ™, 


exéxpagav ot Sikaror kal 6 Kupuos eiojxovocey aitav 
Kal ek tacav Tov Orifewv aitav épvcaro avtovs 
moAXai ai OdiWes tav dixaiwv 
kal €k magav altav pioeta avtovs. 

12. Cf. 1 Th 3 pedAdopev OAiBecOar, Acts 142 da zoddGy 
OrXivewv Set Huds cioeAOeiv eis THY BactAciav Tod Geod—words which 
Timothy probably heard when spoken (Hillard). Probably in 
each case there is a reminiscence of Mt 5} 11 or some similar 
saying of the Lord: Prochorus (Acta /Joh., p. 83) quotes the 
words of Acts 14” as a saying of the Lord ; cf. Resch, Agrapha, 
pp. 100, 148, 278; Paulinismus und die Logia, p. 452. Pelagius 
makes the testing comment: “ Timendum ergo nobis est ne 
non pie vivamus, qui nihil patimur propter Deum.” 

13 movnpot| ‘‘ mali,” Vulg. ; ‘“‘nequam,” Ambros. ; but better 
“maligni,” Bengel. The thought is more of malignant harmful- 
ness, willing to persecute, than of moral evil; cf. 418, 2 Th 3”, 
Mt 6%, 

yénres]| “ seductores,” Vulg. ; impostors, as often in Hellenistic 
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Greek (cf. Wetstein): so yonte‘a, “crafty guile,” 2 Mac 12%; 
but it may also imply the use of magical arts ; cf. § and !° notes. 

mpoxéwpouow] zot of external influence as in °, dv¢ of internal 
downgrade development as in 21° ¢.v. 

maveépevor] probably passive: deceived by 6 zovypds, Mt 6%, 
or by other teachers, the phrase being almost proverbial; cf. 
Philo, de migratione Abraham, c. 15 (cf. the Egyptian magicians), 
daatav Soxovvres aratavrar: Ovid, Aer. xiv. 81, ‘deceptaque 
decipit omnes”; Aug. Confess. vii. 2, “‘deceptos illos et decep- 
tores” (v. Wetstein, Dibelius, for these and other illustrations) ; 
ef 2 hy! 

14, od 8é] returning to the appeal of 1 and to the thought 
of ai, 

péve] “remain loyal to,” “permane,” Vulg.; “ persevera,” 
Ambros. ; cf. Acts 1422 éupeévew rH miote, Jn 8°! éav ipets pelvyte 
év 73 Adyw TO End, GAyOGs pabytat pov éoré: perhaps also with 
a slight antithesis to zpoxdwovor, “remain stationary”; cf. 2 Jn ® 
mas 6 mpoaywv Kal py pevev ev TH Siday7. 

émotéOns] “ wert assured of,” “ confirmed in by experience ” ; 
cf. Clem. Rom. i. 42, wapayyeAias AaBovres . . . Kal muotwbhévres 
év 7 Adyw Tod Oeod pera wANpopopius rvevpatos ayiov. Contrast 
Ps 778 and 97 otdé émuctwOyoar év TH SabyKy aitod. 

tivwv] will include both the Apostle (1°) and the home 
teachers (15), and, perhaps, the many witnesses of 27. For the 
reading, cf. Introd., p. xxxvii. 

15. ad Bpépous] The Jewish parent’s duty was to teach his 
child the Law when in his fifth year; cf. Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 
p. 562, c. 16, dedidaypevous e& aitav tporov twa orapydvwv bro 
yovewy ; cf. Joseph. c. Apion. 1. 12; Susanna %, 4 Mac 189, 

iepd ypdppata] The reference is doubtless to the O.T. (cf. 
Test. XII. Patr., Levi xiii. 2, infra); but he does not use the 
full phrase, ‘‘the Holy Scriptures,” ra tepa ypdéupuara (common in 
Josephus), or ras iepas ypadds, but iepa yp. (a) Because he is 
laying stress on Timothy’s knowledge, and uses a technical 
phrase of education—“ religious teaching,” “sacred letters”; cf. 
Jn 715 was otros ypdppata olde, py pepabykds: Is 29 avOpwrw 
émuotapevw ypdppata: Test. XII. Patr., Levi xiii. 2, duddgare 8é 
kal bpels TA TEKVA uav ypdppata iva exwow oiveow . . . dvaywwo- 
Kovres GdtaAcitTws Tov vopov. For instances from the papyri, cf. 
M.M. s.vv. ypéppo and éypépparos. 

(4) Possibly also he wishes to hint at an antithesis doth to 
the unwritten myths and genealogies of the false teachers and 
to the "Edéo.a ypappara, the sacred books and charms of the 
magicians at Ephesus, Acts 1919 (Zucycl. B. ii. col. 1304). Your 
text-books were Scriptures, zof tradition; they were iepd, not 
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gopicat] a contrast to dvova (°) and rAavepevor (18), with per- 
haps a reminiscence of Ps 18% 4 paprupia Kupiov morn, copilovoa 
vymia (Cf. ard Bpeovs) 

eis owtypiav| “tuam et aliorum,” Bengel ; cf. I 4% 

8.4 miotews|] if combined with faith, not otherwise; cf. Jn 

39-47 

16. maca ypady] all Scripture, everything which has become 
recognized as authoritative Scripture ; cf. 2 P 12° raca mpodyreia 
ypapyns. Wohlenberg would include any Christian writings which 
had become so recognized by this time, cf. I 518 note; but this 
is scarcely consistent with 1, ypagy defining more exactly the 
ypdppara in which Timothy had been trained from child- 
hood. 

Gedrvevotos| inspired by God, “divinitus inspirata,” Vulg. ; 
but perhaps also, “ with z¢s breath given it by God,” so “ convey- 
ing inspiration,” Scripture being personified, cf. duvapeva ©, Heb 
42; so Bengel, ‘‘Non solum dum scripta est Deo spirante per 
scriptores ; sed etiam dum legitur Deo spirante per scripturam 
et scriptura ipsa spirante”; cf. also Cremer, Wéorterbuch, s.v. 
Here it is, perhaps, an attribute, ‘all inspired Scripture is also 
useful,” but a/so is not needed in this case; better—a predicate 
—‘‘All Scripture is inspired by God (contrast évroAais avOpa7wv, 
Tit 1), and therefore useful” (&PeAysos—contrast dvwdercis, 
Tit 3°). For the Jewish and Christian conceptions of Inspira- 
tion, cf. Westcott, Study of the Gospels (Introduction); Zf. 
Hebrews (Appendix) ; Sanday, Bampton Lectures, esp. Lecture II. ; 
Armitage Robinson, Some Thoughts on Inspiration. This is no 
complete definition of the purposes of Holy Scripture, and 
cannot be quoted as ruling out other purposes; a different 
purpose, to give men hope, is ascribed to it in Ro15*. Here 
stress is only laid on such as affect the teacher’s task in face of 
misleading teaching; cf. I 18° It should be compared with 
God’s method, as described in Ecclus 181%: 14 éhéyywv Kai radevwv 
kal diddoKwv Kat ériotpepwv ws Touunv TO Toipviov adtod (Bengel), 
and with the value attributed by Epictetus to the Greek mysteries, 
otrws apeAysa ylverau Ta prvoTypia... OTe él matdeia Kai 
éravopbace tod Biov Katertaln mavta tata td Tov madatov, 
lil, 21. 15 (Wetstein). 

mpos St8ackahiav] for teaching, “ad docendum,” Vulg., rather 
than “ad doctrinam,” Ambros. ; cf. 274 ddaxrixdv. 

éXeypov] refutation of false teaching, cf. Tit 1% 18, and rebuke 
of sin, | 579, Tit 248; cf. Eph 538, Jn 168. 

éravép§wow] correction, recovery, setting upright on their 
moral feet; cf. Epict. 4c and ZEuchir. 51. 5, tiv éravopOwow 
Towoat tiv ceavtod (Wohlenberg); and for illustrations from the 
papyri, v. AZM. s.v. 
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matSeiay thy év Sux.] the final training in an active Christian 
life ; cf. Tit 212-14 rawWevovoa ias x.7.A. 

17. dptios| here only in N.T., fit for his task ; cf. 2?! evypyorov 
TO SeoToTy, cis TaV Epyov ayabov Hroipac pEévov. 

& tod Geos dvOpwios]| Is this the teacher fitted for his task by 
the study of Holy Scripture? or the pupil fitted for his task by 
the teacher’s training? The context favours the former, cf. I 61! ; 
but the analogy of 27, I 52°, Tit 3!, makes the wider reference 
more probable, by which every Christian is thought of as “a 
man of God.” The thought of Lk 6% Karnpticpévos dé mas 
Zotar ws 6 diddoKados avtov, supplies a link between the two 
applications. 

e&npticpévos| cf. xarypticpévos, Lk 6%, of the pupil trained 
by the teacher, and mpods tov Kataptispov Tov dyiwy eis epyov 
dvaxovias, Eph 41%, of the training of the Saints by the Ministry 
for their work of service. 


iv. 1-8. Final appeal based on the coming judgment and the 
writer’s approaching death. You have followed me loyally thus 
far: I charge you to follow me further, and to remain true to the 
truth until the end. 


As in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus who shall come 
to judge us all whether living or dead, as you would be ready 
to welcome His Appearing, as you would hope to share His 
Kingdom, I charge you, preach the message of the Gospel, 
stand up to your task boldly, in season and out of season, whether 
you are welcome or unwelcome, refute false teaching, rebuke 
wrong-doers, pass censure on those who refuse to obey, encourage 
those who do, never failing in patience, using every method of 
teaching. For a time will come when men will not tolerate the 
sound teaching, nay, led, each by his own caprice, they will pile 
teacher upon teacher, and burden upon burden on their own 
backs; with ears always itching for some novelty, they will 
refuse to listen to the simple truth, they will turn aside to listen 
to all those empty legends. But do you keep calm, keep self- 
restrained in all things, be ready to face suffering: your work is 
to preach good tidings, preach them fully ; your task is a task of 
ministry, perform it to the full. For I shall have to leave you to 
yourself: my life-blood is on the point of being poured out as 
a libation to God: the moment is close at hand when I must 
strike my tent and be gone. Yes: I have fought my fight, and 
it was the right fight: I have come to the end of the course; 
I have kept faith with my Master. So henceforth there is stored 
up safely for me the crown of a righteous life: the Lord will 
award it to me on that great day: yes, but not only to me, but 
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also to all who have set their hearts on His appearing. We 
shall be together with Him whom we love. 


Note.—(i) This paragraph completes the appeal of 18 218, 
and prepares the way for the request of % For the main thought 
of it, cf. 2 Th 1518, 2 Co 51-1. 

(ii) In vv.8 there seems to be a conscious reminiscence of 
Phil 123 217 318-14, If St. Paul is the writer, he may be de- 
liberately recalling to Timothy’s mind the words of that Epistle, 
of which Timothy was probably the amanuensis. “What I 
dictated to you then—that I was willing to depart and to have 
my life-blood poured out—is now come to the test. I am face 
to face with it now.” 

(iii) From Chrysostom onwards commentators have wondered 
whether St. Paul can be cleared of the charge of self-praise in 
this passage. It is true that St. Paul is always over self-conscious 
(cf. 1 Th 238, 2 Co 1116-88); the break in his life by conversion, 
and the constant opposition which he had to face, made him 
such ; but with St. Paul there is always Xpuords behind the eyd 
(Gal 22°), always the thought of the grace which enables him 
who can do nothing by himself to do all things in its strength 
(1 Co 15%, Phil 418, 1 Ti 11); and to one who so recognizes the 
power which enables him to be what he is, there is a true self- 
confidence, a legitimate self-praise; especially when, as here, 
the purpose is to give confidence to a younger man to follow. 
May it not even be that St. Paul, who was constantly “ bearing 
about the dying of Jesus” (2 Co 4!), may have been thinking 
of His Master’s confidence that His work was completely done, 
and that He could confidently commit His spirit into His 
Father’s hands? (Lk 23%, Jn 174 19°°). 


1. S:apaprépopat «.7.d.] For a similar appeal to the thought 
of the judgment, cf. I 52! 618-16; and for the construction with an 
accusative, riv émupaveav: cf. 1 Th 527, Mk 57 dpxilw oe Tov Gedy. 

kpivew £. kat v.] perhaps already a fixed formula in a bap- 
tismal creed, cf. Acts 104%, 1 P 4°; here perhaps with the personal 
thought, “you alive and me dead,” or “both of us, whether 
alive or dead.” 

émupdverav| cf. I 614, Tit 21% note; thy Baowheiay, cf. 18 and 
2 Th 15 eis ro xatagiww6jvat tas tis BactXelas tod Geo. The 
kingdom which we may hope to share, 21”. 

2. tov Adyov] absolutely, cf. t Th 1°, Gal 68; cf. supz. 2° rod 
Geod, !© ris aAnOelas. 

émiorn Ot] “insta.” Vulg. stand forward, stand up to your 
hearers ; cf. Jer 46!4= 26'4 LXX, ériornft Kat Eroipagov. 

edkaipws dkaipws] semi-proverbial, “at all times”: doth 
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whether or no the moment seems fit to your hearers, “ welcome 
or not welcome”; cf. 3, 3! Kaupot xaderoi, Acts 2475 Kxaipdv dé 
peradaBov petaxadéoopat oe: and “whether or no it is con- 
venient to you” (cf. 1 Co 16! drav evxarpyoy, Acts 1771), “in 
otio vel negotio,” “on duty or off duty,” “in the pulpit or out 
of it,” “take or make your opportunity.” So Paul himself had 
preached év decpwrypiw kal év mAotw Kal rapaxeimevys Tpamelys 
(Thdt.) ; cf. Sen. ZZ. 121, “Et virtutes exhortabor et vitia con- 
verberabo ; licet aliquis nimium immoderatumque in hac parte 
me judicet, non desistam” (Wetstein). 

edeyéov (cf. 315) emuriynoor (cf. 2 Co 2°) mapaxddeoov (zdzd. 8). 
St. Paul’s treatment of the offender at Corinth is a good illustra- 
tion of this combination, 1 Co 515, 2 Co 2°, 

3. tis by. Si8ack.] I 11° note, Tit 19 21; émowpedcoucr, 3°, 
suggests a confused crowd of teachers, each teaching different 
things, so becoming a burden too heavy for the mind to bear. 

kv Odpevor| “being pleased, having their ears tickled by each 
new teacher” (repropuevor, Thdt.): cf. Clem. Alex. S¢vom. i. c. 3, 
of the Sophists as teachers, xvjfovres kat yapyaXilovtes Tas aKoas 
Tov kvjcacba yAtyouevwv (Wetstein) ; Lucian, de Sa/fat. ii. 266, 
TO Gpovov werovOws Tois TA Ota TrEP~ Kvwpevors (Harrison, P.L., 
p. 165); ov “having itching ears, and desiring to get the itching 
checked”; ‘“‘prurientes,” Vulg.; cf. Acts 177! eis otdéy érepov 
evkalpouv 7) N€yewv TL 7) AkovELY TL KaLVOTEpoOY. 

4. tos pulous] I 1* 4’, Tit 114. The article is half con- 
temptuous—those many myths on the knowledge of which they 
pride themselves (cf. 77s piAocodias, Col 28), profane and old 
womanish as they are! 

éxtpamyjcovtat| perhaps passive, “will be turned by their 
teachers,” but more probably middle: cf. I 18 5). 

5. vibe] The word is probably suggested by the self-control 
of the athlete in training ("); cf. vype ds Oeov aOAnrys, Ign. ad 
Polyc. 2; here it implies free from excitement about novelties, 
self-controlled, vigilant. ‘‘ Opposed to the morbid habit of mind 
which craves for fables rather than the naked truth” (Hort on 
1 P 138), cf. 1 Th 558, and Marcus Aurelius’ description of his 
father’s qualities, vndov év maou cai BéBarov kal pydapod azretpo- 
KaXov pnde katvotopov, Comm. 1.§ 16. KakomdOyoor, cf. 18 23, 

épyov (cf. 215 I 31) edayyedktotod. Perhaps a special title; cf. 
Acts 218, Eph 4": ‘one who has to spread the knowledge of 
the gospel, a missionary”; but the thought of a missionary is 
not specially appropriate to Timothy, rv dcaxoviay that follows 
is not official, and this phrase rather sums up the whole teach- 
ing of the Epistle than adds a new command. Hence the 
stress is on evayyéAvov’ do the work of one who has a Gospel, 
not myths and genealogies, to teach, who lays stress on “ Jesus 
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Christ risen from the dead” (28), and on the whole of my 
Gospel ; cf. 181° 28, Tr!) The command follows xaxordOyoov, 
for which cf. 18 note, and Mk 8%. 

Thy Siaxoviay] thy task of service to the Church and its work, 
cf, 4, I 113, 

mAnpopédpygov] “imple,” Vulg., fulfil, carry it out to the end; 
cf. 27, Lk 11. 

6. omevdonar] “delibor,” Vulg.; “libor,” Cypr. ; cf. Phil 217; 
ubi v. Lightfoot, and cf. Ign. Rom. c. 2, rA€ov pro py wapdoynobe 
Tov orovdicOjvar Oecd, as ert Ovovacrypiov Eroudv éeotw. The 
metaphor rests on the Jewish belief in the sacrificial value of a 
martyr’s death ; cf. Charles on Rev 68. In the similar metaphor 
as used by Seneca and Thrasea, Tac. Amn. xv. 64 (‘libare se 
liquorem illum Jovi liberatori”), xvi. 35, the comparison seems to 
be between death and the close of a feast at which a libation 
was poured to Zevs owryp. Hence there the active is used; here 
a7évoopat is probably passive. His whole life has been a sacri- 
fice: now the libation is ready to be poured upon it. 

dvadtcews] cf. Phil 123; Clem. Rom. 1. 44. Philo, ix Flaccum, 
21, p. 544 M, ry éx rod Biov redevtaiay dvadvow. Lpigr. Gr. 
340. 7, &s Oeods avélvoa, L.G.S. 1794? Kai wads por BeBiwrar Kal 
mas avéhvoa pabjon (Nageli, p. 34). The metaphor is either from 
a sailor loosing from his moorings or a soldier striking his tent : the 
next words (rv dydva x.7.X.) make the latter the more probable. 

7. The stress is mainly on the perfect tenses: “ my fight is 
over, my task ended.” Cf. Verg. dn. 4. 653-55, 


** Vixi et quem cursum dederat fortuna peregi, 
Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago,” 


but secondarily on his own achievement, “I chose the right con- 
test, I have kept on running, I have kept faith.” There is here 
a true pride in true achievement, in the power given by Christ. 
Cf. Jn 174, 1 Co 151°: stressed here in order to encourage 
Timothy. od peyadnyopGv aXN’ dvirras tov watda (Chrys.) 

Tov dyava tov xaddv] cf. I 4! 612. The metaphor may be 
from the arena ; cf. Philo, Zeg. Ad/eg. ii. 26, p. 86 M, of the fight 
of the soul against pleasure, kéAdcrov dyava totrov SidbAnoov 
kat orovdacov orepavwbqvar . . . Kaddv Kal edxrca orépavov : or 
from the battlefield; cf. 2* and the Athenian Inscription, Sy/. 
214) "A@nvator cat Aaxedarpdviot. .. toAXovs Kal Kadovds ayavas 
Hyevicavro per dAAHAwY (ALM. 5.v.). 

Tov dSpdpov tetéXexa] cf. Acts 20%, 1 Co 9%4, Phil 314. The 
metaphor is expanded in full details in Clem. Alex. Quis dives 
salvetur, c. 3. Christ has gone before as the zpddpopmos, Heb 620, 

Thy wiotw teripyka] perhaps, “I have carefully guarded 
the faith,” cf. I 6!, Eph 45; or “I have kept faith with my 
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master,” ‘‘I have been true to my promises”: cf. Joseph. 2./. 
vi. § 345, Karadvyovot miotes éripyoa: Polyb. 10. 37, THv mpds 
*Pwpatous typeiv miotw (with other instances in Wetstein and 
Dibelius). 

8. dmdxettat| is stored away safely; cf. Col 15 and OGJS. 
383189 ois dmoKeioera Tapa Oedv Kai Hpwwv xdpis edoeBelas, and 
other inscriptions in JZ.JZ. s.v. 

Tis Stxatosdvys] the crown which belongs to, which is won 
by righteousness ; perhaps also the crown which consists in per- 
fect eternal righteousness ; cf. Job 337° adroducer avOpumois Sixaso- 
cvvnv, and this is parallel to tov orépavov tis Gwns, Rev 21, 1 P 54, 
Jas 112, all probably based upon some unwritten saying of the 
Lord (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 252). Cf. Wisd 4?, of virtue, 
év TO aldve otepavynpopodtca Toprever, TOV TOV dyidvTwv aOAwWY 
ayava vikyjoaca. 

émodécer] corresponding to daéxetar: give as due to him, 
give back what he has deposited with him, what he has earned 
(cf. wapabyxy, p. 90). The thought here is not that of a 
generous giver, but of a righteous judge. Cf. 14, Ro 26 
ds arodwoe ExaoTH KaTa TA Epya avtov, and Heb 12! zaca 
maw<cla . . . Kapmov eipyvixov tois Ou aitns yeyvpvacpevos 
aodldwort Suxaoovvys: and for the thought, Ign. ad Polye. 6, ra 
derdoita tpav Ta epya buav, va TH akkeTTa tpav aga Koulonabe : 
2 Jn ®, 

ov povoy Sé éyoi] added not only to encourage Timothy, but 
perhaps also to emphasize the blessing in store. We shall be 
with many others there; cf. 1 Th 4!" ctv airois . . . ovv kupiv. 

6 Sixatos kpiT}s] cf. Ro 256 Here perhaps with intentional 
contrast to the unjust tribunal at Rome, I 6 note and 1 P 2”3, 

tots jyamnKdor] cf. Jas 112 Ov ernyyeiAato Tois déyaroow 
avrov: here the tense is viewed from the time of the judgment ; 
cf. 1 Ti 617 Amxévat, For this aspect of the Christian life, cf. 
Tit 218, 1 Co 1’, and 4 Esdr 7°%— 


“They shall rejoice with boldness, 
be confident without confusion, 
be glad without fear: 
for they are hastening to behold the face of him 
whom in life they served and from whom they are 
destined to receive their reward in glory ” (Box). 


It is suggestive, but scarcely suitable to the context, to combine 
with this the thought of love for the first Appearing, or love for 
the many manifestations of Christ to the believer’s heart 
(Chrys.). 

9-18. Appeal to Timothy to join him quickly, and assurance 
of God’s protection. 
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Paraphrase. Make every effort to come speedily ; I am very 
lonely ; Demas deserted me ; his heart was set not on the appear- 
ing of the Lord, but on what this present world can offer, and 
he went off to Thessalonica ; Crescens is gone to Galatia, ‘Titus 
to Dalmatia. Luke is with me, but he is single-handed. Pick 
up Mark on your journey and bring him with yourself, for he is 
most useful—always ready for any service. As for Tychicus, I 
am sending him to Ephesus. The cloak which I left behind in 
the Troad with Carpus, bring with you when you come, also my 
papers, but above all I want the rolls. Alexander, the worker 
in bronze, showed me much ill-will and did me much harm: I 
leave him to the Lord’s judgment, who will give every man his 
due reward. But I advise you, too, to be on your guard against 
him, for he bitterly opposed all that we said. At the first hearing 
of my case no one appeared to support me; nay, every one 
deserted me: may it not be laid to their charge. But the Lord 
stood by my side, and inspired me with strength, that by my 
mouth the proclamation of the Gospel might be fully made, and 
all the Gentiles might hear it. Aye, and I was delivered from 
the very jaws of the lion. The Lord will deliver me again from 
every harmful deed, and will carry me safe into His Kingdom, 
that Kingdom of His in the heavens. To Him be all glory, age 
after age. Amen. 


This paragraph is partly an appeal to Timothy, partly an 
encouragement to him by the stress laid on the Lord’s protec- 
tion of the writer (17-18), In the latter part the language is 
perhaps coloured by that of the Lord’s Prayer (cf. Chase, Ze 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, Texts and Studies, i. 3, pp. 
119-22); and throughout there is much similarity with that of 
the 22nd Psalm: 


Cf. Ps 22! = éyxaréAures, with 1° and 18, 
» ©  €ptow, ® pucdcbw, 2! pioa, with 17 48, 
» 22 ~~ ovdx é€otiv 6 BonOdv, with 1 
»» 1 22 gdoov pe x otdopatos Néovtos, with 17, 
» 2 — wovnpevopevwr, with 18, 
» &2 egubnoav, cdcov, with 38, 
» % do0€acare airov, with 38, 
» 28 aoa at ratpial tov eOvay, with 1, 
» 2% rod kupiov 7 BacrAcia, with 18, 


Had St. Paul, like his Master, been saying this Psalm in the 
hour of desertion? 

For the interpretation on the assumption that these verses 
incorporate earlier notes from St. Paul to Timothy, cf. Introduc- 
tion, p. Xxxii. 
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10. Anpas (probably a shortened form of Demetrius; it 
appears also as a woman’s name, Pap. Oxyr. ili. 506), Col 414 
(ui v. Lightfoot, who suggests that he was a native of Thessa- 
lonica), Philem #4, In the Acta Pauli et Thecla, cc. 1. 4. 12. 14. 
16, he appears as a jealous and treacherous companion of St. 
Paul; in Epiphan. Her. li. 6, as an apostate. If he could be 
identified with the Demetrius of 3 Jn !* the opposite was the 
case, and he, like Mark, returned to true loyalty (cf. 7. 7%. S¢., 
April 1904, pp. 362-66, 527, 528). 

dyamjoas| perhaps with intentional contrast to jyarnx«dor8, 
and so tov viv aidva to Tiv émupdveavy. The suggestion is that his 
courage failed ; cf. Polyc. ad Phil. 9, of Paul and other martyrs, 
ob yap Tov viv Hydryoav aidva GAG Tov brép av aroavdvTa. 

Kpyjoxys (a Latin name; cf. Tac. Hist. i. 76 of a freedman of 
Nero, Aza. xv. 11 of a centurion), not mentioned elsewhere in 
N.T. By later tradition bishop of Chalcedon in Gaul ( Chronicon 
Pasch. 2'*1), and founder of the Churches of Vienne and Mayence 
(Acta Sanctorum, June 27 ; Menologion, May 30). 

Fadatiav] ze. either Galatia, as always in St. Paul, or possibly 
Gaul; so & C, TaAXiav, cf. Introd., p. xxxvii; cf. Monum. Ancyr. 
vi. 20, xVi. 1, €& ‘Iowavias kal Tadatias cai mapa Aadpardv, and 
this was the current Greek name for Gaul in the rst and znd 
centuries A.D. There is a similar ambiguity in 1 Mac 8%, 
Theod.-Mops. interprets it of Gaul, tas viv xaAovpévas TadXias" 
ovrws yap avTas mavres éxdAovv of tadavol, and he appeals to Jose- 
phus’ history of the Jews (? de Bell. Jud. ii. 16, v. Swete’s note). 
Theodoret is even stronger—Tas TadAias ottws exddevev’ ovTw 
yap exadodvro wéXau’ oUTw dé Kat viv abras dvopalovow ol THs ew 
mavoeias peretAnxores. Forthe usage: v. Lightfoot, Ga/atians, pp. 
3 note and 31; Lucycl. B., s.v. ii. 1616. If this interpretation is 
right, it is an indication of St. Paul’s interest in Churches west 
of Rome, and would support the theory that he went to Spain 
(Zahn, Ezn/., p. 415). 

Aadpatiay (or possibly AcAyariav, Deissmann, B.S., p. 182), 
the southern part of Illyricum, cf. Ro 15}. 

pdvos| perhaps suggesting Luke’s feeling of loneliness and 
need of some helpers. It has been inferred from this that Luke 
was the amanuensis who wrote this letter. 

11. Mdpxov] Acts 12” 1587, Col 41°, Philem **; for the details 
of his life, cf. Swete, S¢. Mar, Introd. i. 

dvahaBdév| Acts 201314, edypyotos, cf. 271, Philem 4. eis 
Stakoviay, either for personal service in prison, or for missions to 
the city, or for help in worship. Mark had proved his capacity 
as bryperys, Acts 135; as ovvepyos eis tiv Bacireiav, Col 44; asa 
comforter in trouble (¢¢d.); and, like Onesimus, though once 
axpyotos, had become evxpyoros again. 
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12. Tuxixéy] of Asia (Acts 20) the companion of the first 
imprisonment, sent with Ephesians and Colossians, Eph 67, 
Col 47, and by later tradition bishop of Colophonia or of Chal- 
cedon (Menologion, Dec. 9). ‘This statement would have come 
more naturally after 19: perhaps the writer had forgotten it for 
a moment and now adds it, cf. 1 Cor 11°; or it may imply that 
Tychicus is being sent to take Timothy’s place at Ephesus, cf. 
aang 

13. doahdvnv (Latin penu/a, but it is uncertain which language 
borrowed from the other) : eé¢her (1) a warm cloak for travelling 
or winter wear (cf. 21), such as was used by the lower classes at 
this time, though the use of it was allowed to senators by Alex- 
ander Severus; cf. Alius Lampridius, ‘‘pzenulis intra urbem 
frigoris causa ut senes uterentur permisit, cum id vestimenti 
genus semper itinerarium aut pluviz fuisset” (Wetstein). It 
is found either in this form or in the diminutive ¢awodAcov in the 
Papyri (Pap. Oxyr. vi. 933 sq. and other instances in Dibelius). 
The form dacvoAcov was used later for the chasuble in the Greek 
Church, but there is nothing in the context here to suggest such 
an allusion. Farrar compares the story of Tyndale in prison 
writing to beg for a woollen shirt and his Hebrew Bible, 
Grammar, and Dictionary ; cf. Pap. Oxyr. xii. 1583, Tevod rapa 
"Ioidwpov xapw tod [paw]oAov Kal arév[ey|kov apa Kadvxny, 
where it is one of a parcel of clothes, cf. Zxpositor, April 1918: 
or (2) a woollen wrap for carrying books safely: Chrysostom 
suggests this as an alternative, and it is adopted by Birt, Das 
Antike Buchwesen, p. 65; Milligan, .7. Documents, p. 20; 
Latham, Zhe Aisen Master, p. 463 note. The context suggests 
this, though the use is not found elsewhere except in comments 
on the verse and in the Lexica which may draw inferences from 
it; cf. Dict. Christ. Antig. s.v. 

Ta BiBXia] papyrus letters, possibly copies of his own 
correspondence. 

pep Bpdvas] probably rolls of the O.T. (so Thd. Thdt. 
Milligan, w.s.; Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS, p. 94) ; 
or possibly official copies of the Lord’s words or early narratives 
of His life ; cf. 1 Mac 129 rapdkAnow éxovres Ta BiGAla Ta aya 
(Thom. Aquin.). 

14. Nothing is known of this event or of Alexander, but cf. 
I 129, The context would suggest that it happened either at 
Troas, to which his mind has just gone back, or at Rome at the 
same time as 1°, 

éveSeigato] cf. Gen 50! wavra ra Kaka & evederEdpeba ato, 
Dan 3“4, 2 Mac 13%. 

dro8déce] perhaps with conscious contrast to 8: cf. Prov 
24!2, Ps 6213 ob dmoddces Exdotw Kata tH Enya abrod: cf. Ro 
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26 1219 and contrast 1 K 2&9, For the reading, z. Introd., p. 
XXXVIII. 

15. trois fperépors Adyors] possibly “our arguments” with 
reference to some part of the trial at Rome; or more likely ‘our 
words,” “our preaching”: this opposition might be an element 
in the BAacdypetv of I 12. This suits better jperépors (not 
éuots), cf. Tit 344; and for the plural, cf. 11°, I 4° 6%. 

16. tf mpdty dmodoy.] either (a) the first process of the 
present trial: assuming that he had appeared before the court 
and the case had been adjourned. For a vivid picture of the 
scene, cf. H. C. G. Moule, pp. 168 ff. ; or (4) the first trial at Rome 
at the end of the imprisonment of Acts 28°9; so Euseb. H.£. 
ii. 22. 3; Zahn, Zin/. § 33; Wohlenberg; and this suits better 
the purpose in !” and the sense of entire deliverance. 

mapeyévero] as advocate or friend to bear testimony for him. 
mavtes, cf. 115, all who at Rome might have come forward to 
support his case. 

wp adtots NoyioBein] cf. Lk 23%4, Acts 7% (either of which 
scenes may be before St. Paul’s mind as he writes these words), 
1 Co 13° 7 dyary ob Aoyi€erat TO KaKov. 

17. éveduvdépwoe] cf. I 12 note; iva... €Ovn, that the 
Lord’s prophecy might be fulfilled (eis mdvra ra vy det rpdrov 
KnpuxOjvar 70 evayyéAvov, Mk 131°), and my task completed 
(Acts 915). The time of the fulfilment will depend on the inter- 
pretation of 16, It will be ether (a) that all the Gentiles who 
were present at Rome at the time of the present trial might 
hear his proclamation of the Gospel in his defence; 07 more 
probably (4) that after my acquittal at my first trial I might 
complete my task and all the Gentiles—-west of Rome as well as 
east, cf. Ro 1522—might hear. This would support the belief 
that he went to Spain. 

éx otdpatos hovtos] a proverb for extreme danger, probably 
consciously borrowed from Ps 22 (cf. Ps 7? 351’, Ecclus 51%, Esth 
1418 (ILXX), Pss.-Sol 133 @npia émedpdpooay airois movypa: 
év rois 6d000w adtav ériAXocav odpkas ailTay, Kal év Tats pvdAats 
ZOd\wv é07a aitav’ Kat é« TovTwv amavTwy éppioato yuas KUpLos) : 
hence there is no need to attempt to identify the lion—whether 
with Nero (so Chrys., cf. Prov 19!2? Baowéws dredy spoia 
Bpvypd A€ovros: Josephus, Anz. xviii. 6. 10, TéOvykev 6 déwv of 
Tiberius) or with Satan (1 P 58). 

18. fvcera:] in the future as He had done in the past, 34. 
dnd... Tovnpod, wot “from any wrong-doing, any failure of 
courage ” (as in Dt 23°, Job 18, Zest, XI. Patr., Dan 6. 8; dao 
mévros dpaptnwaros, Chrys.), du¢ “from any harmful attack,” 
“from anything that may harm me,” whether coming from 
movnpot avOpwrot, 31%, or from 6 rovypds. The phrase is perhaps 
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based on the Lord’s Prayer, piaat nuas ard tov rovynpod, which 
itself may be based on Jewish liturgical forms ; cf. Taylor, Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers, p. 142. 

Thy éroupdvov] ‘regnum Neroniano melius” (Bengel); but 
the contrast is rather with the present kingdom on earth, Col 138 
“that kingdom whose real seat is in the heavens,” cf.1. @ # 86éa, 
so 4 Mac 18%; cf. Charles, Revelation, 1°, 

19. IIptoxay kat "Axtdav] Acts 18218, Ro 168, r Co 161%: very 
probably freed members of the gens Acilia at Rome; z. S.-H. on 
Ro 16%. 

tov “Ovnard. otkov] cf. 116-18, 

20. “Epactos] probably the same as in Ro 16%5, and perhaps 
also as in Acts 19”. 

Tpddipov] Acts 20 212°. These facts would naturally have 
been mentioned in !° or 18; they are perhaps added here to 
explain why no greeting is sent to or by them. 

21. mpd xetpavos] as quickly as possible: before winter sets 
in which will make travelling dangerous for you, and when I 
shall specially need your presence—and (perhaps) the warm 
cloak. 

These are members of the Roman Church, not com- 
panions of St. Paul, cf. 21, and probably not of sufficient 
standing in the city to have appeared in court in support of him 
(cf. 16). Linus is probably the bishop of Rome (Iren. Her. 
iii. 3). Of Eubulus nothing is known. For an examination of 
the untrustworthy legends which have grown up round the 
names of Pudens and Claudia, cf. Lightfoot, Clement of Rome, 
i. pp. 76-79 ; Edmundson, Zhe Church in Rome, note C. 

22. Probably an autograph blessing, cf. 2 Th 3!7; and indeed 
the whole paragraph, 922, so full of human personal feeling, may 
well have been written with his own hand. 

pe” pav] so I 621, Tit 315; v. Introd., p. xxxiii. Thdt., who 
read pel Hav, ends his comment with the prayer, “ And may it 
be our lot, too, to gain that grace through the intercessions of 
him who wrote and him who received this letter; and may we see 
them in their everlasting habitations, not from afar, as the rich 
man saw Lazarus, but dwelling side by side with them and 
enrolled under their leadership.” 


TITUS 


éri Epyos ayabots ols mpontoluacey 6 Beds iva év atrois weprmariowpev 
—Eph 2”, 


ffistorical situation.—(i) St. Paul.—St. Paul has been at 
Crete, and has left Titus behind to complete the organization of 
the churches there: he is now apparently on his travels (315 of 
per’ éuod mavres, cf. Gal 12 and contrast 1 Co 16!%): with him are 
Artemas, Tychicus, Zenas, and Apollos: the latter two are start- 
ing on a journey which will take them past Crete: so St. Paul 
sends this letter by them, which is to serve as a ovotarixy émio- 
toAy for them, and also to prepare Titus to join him before the 
winter, as soon as he receives a visit from Artemas and Tychicus, 
and meanwhile to guide him in his work'and teaching at Crete. 
There is no indication of the place of writing: it is perhaps a 
fair inference from 1 Ti 1% that it was somewhere in Macedonia: 
this would be consistent with his intention to winter at Nicopolis. 
Zahn (Zin/., p. 430) assumes that Titus had written, asking for 
advice: this is possible, but not necessary. 

(ii) Zhe situation at Crete——There are already groups of 
Christians, “‘whole families,” 11, in several cities in the island 
(kara modu, 15), but their organization is incomplete: there are 
false teachers, mainly converted Jews, laying stress on the Jewish 
law, on myths and genealogies, wasting time on worthless contro- 
versies ; and the standard of life has scarcely risen above that of 
their heathen neighbours: there are insubordinate, quarrelsome, 
useless members of the community. St. Paul had begun to 
organize them and had left Titus to finish his work: he is now 
authorized to appoint presbyters, 1°, to guide the teaching, 21-15, 
to rebuke with authority, to deal with those who are factious, 3; 
there is no mention of his ordination for this special work or of 
its permanence. The bishop is mentioned and presbyters, but it 
is not clear whether they are separate grades (cf. Introduction, p. 
xx); there is no mention of deacons, deaconesses or widows, or 
of any details of the Services of the Church, except the allusion to 
Baptism (3°). The Christians are “God’s elect” (11), His 
“peculiar people” (2!*), both titles of the Jewish nation in the 
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O.T., of remurrevxdres Hed (38), the men of faith, and, apparently, 
ot nuerepor (3'4), “our brothers and sisters.” 

Date.—Assuming the integrity and Pauline authorship of the 
whole, it seems impossible to fit these circumstances into the 
narrative of the Acts. St. Paul is only mentioned there as visit- 
ing Crete on the last journey to Rome: he stayed there some 
time (Acts 278%): this might be the visit referred to in 15, and the 
Epistle might have been written during the imprisonment of Acts 
28; but there is no evidence of Titus being with him on that 
journey, and, with the exception of Tychicus, his present com- 
panions are different from those in the letters from Rome. More- 
over, the likeness of style with I and II Timothy points to a later 
time after the release from the first imprisonment. The greater 
likeness with 1 Ti (as compared with 2 Ti) suggests that it was 
written very nearly at the same time as it, and its greater simplicity 
suggests that it was the earlier of the two and therefore the earliest 
of the three Pastorals. 

On the theory that the Epistle is a later expansion of a genuine 
Pauline fragment, that fragment, consisting only of the address 
and the personal messages, 3!2 15, might have been written by St. 
Paul while in Macedonia to Titus still at Corinth, ze. after writing 
2 Co 10-13, and before writing 2 Co 1-9 (so Harrison, P.£., p. 
115); and the expanded letter will fall at the end of Cent. I, or 
the beginning of Cent. II. In this case, it would probably be 
later than 2 Ti but earlier than 1 Ti, as being simpler and imply- 
ing a less organized Church; but v. Introduction, p. xxxiv. 

Aim and value.—The chief aim of the writer is to raise the 
level of character ; but whereas in I and II Tithe main stress was 
on the character of the officers of the Church, on the teachers, 
here it is also and mainly on the character of the taught. He is 
dealing with communities in a fairly early stage of Christian life 
and with less civilization than the Church at Ephesus. The 
population of Crete had always been very mixed (cf. Hom. Od. 
19. 172-77): there had been constant rivalry between city and 
city: in the first century before Christ it had been the centre of 
piracy, subdued with difficulty by the Romans: since 67 B.c. it 
had been part of a Roman province, and at this time there was 
still a mixed population, consisting of the Roman officials, the 
natives, and a considerable colony of Jewish traders (Philo, Zeg. 
ad Gaium, 36; cf. 1 Mac 11%); it still supplied mercenaries for 
foreign armies (Joseph. Anz. xiii. 4. § 3; Livy, xliv. 45), and the 
inhabitants had a bad name for treachery and for love of money 
(Polyb. vi. 46, 47; Plutarch, #mil, 23, trois xpyjpacw, domrep 
knplots pwéAutrat, mpoodurapoivres. Livy (ubi supra), ‘ Cretenses 
spem pecuniz secuti”). 

Hence the writer lays stress on the duties of members of a 
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family, and on those of citizens of a State. The true character of 
each member is defined: the duty of obedience to authority, of 
active service to the community, of honest trading, of a peaceable 
temper, are insisted upon. ‘This is exactly in the spirit of St. 
Paul’s stress on family life in Col. and Eph., and on obedience 
to magistrates in Rom.: it is the natural language of the Roman 
citizen anxious to strengthen the hands and to carry out the 
policy of the Roman Government towards its provincials (cf. 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, c. 6). To 
secure such a character the foundation is laid in sound, whole- 
some teaching : the grace of God disciplines and educates : Christ’s 
self-sacrifice was made for this very purpose : God’s own gracious- 
ness and love for man is the model for the Christian’s imitation and 
supplies the strength for it. The Church is the school of character. 


ANALYSIS. 


11-4 Salutation. Paul the apostle of a common faith, a true 
knowledge, a hope of eternal life, to Titus a genuine 
son in the faith. 

15-311 Commands to Titus. 

(a) With regard to the ministry (1°16), 

Presbyters to be appointed in every city, but 
only men known to be of high character in 
their family life to be chosen, ® ©. 

Reason.—Because the bishop has to regulate 
God’s family, to teach sound teaching, and 
refute opponents, “®. Such opponents are 
to be sharply rebuked, as upsetting others, 
insubordinate, wasting time on foolish discus- 
sions, and as untrue to their profession, 
10-16 

(4) With regard to the various classes in relation to 
their family life (21-1). 

Titus is to teach and enforce a true standard 

of character on the elder men, ?: 
The elder women, who are to train the 
younger women. 
Reason.—That God’s word be not 
evil spoken of, °°, 
The younger men, to whom he is to be 
himself the example. 
Reason.—That opponents of Christi- 
anity be put to shame, °°. 
The slaves, to be obedient, honest, 
thoroughly loyal to their masters. 
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Reason.—That they may adorn the 
Christian teaching, % 19, 

Such character is made possible by the grace 
of God, bringing salvation and training us 
to a true life here, with our eyes fixed on the 
appearing of Christ, the whole purpose of 
whose self-sacrifice was to save us from 
lawlessness and make us eager for excel- 
lence, 11-14, 

(c) With regard to the behaviour of Christians to the 
heathen world, to their life as citizens, 3°, 

They must be reminded (1) to be subordinate 
to authority and active in good works, (2) 
to be courteous and gentle to all men, 1-2. 

Reason.—God’s loving-kindness to us has raised 
us from the old heathen life by the rich 
outpouring of the Spirit to a hope of eternal 
life ; hence all believers must take the lead 
in good works and live useful lives, 8. 

(2d) ln regard to teaching. ‘Titus is to avoid foolisk 
discussions and controversies; to rebuke; 
but if rebuke fails, to have nothing to do 
with factious men, 94, 

32.13 Personal messages. 
14 Final appeal for useful, fruitful lives, 
15 Greetings. 


114 Paraphrase. Paul to Titus his true son in the faith. 

Paul writing as a slave of God, bound to obey his Master’s 
command, yet, more than that, as one formally commissioned to 
speak for Jesus Christ—Paul, whose only standard is the faith 
shared by God’s elect and a knowledge of truth such as makes 
for godliness, whose whole work rests on hope of eternal life, 
that life which the God who cannot deceive promised to man 
long ages past, aye, and at the right moment He published 
abroad His message in a proclamation, which was put as a 
sacred trust into my hands in virtue of a direct command from 
God, your Saviour and mine, writes to you as a son whom he 
knows that he can trust, a son in a common faith. Grace and 
peace be with you from God our Father and Christ Jesus ourSaviour. 


The address is unusually long, but compare Gal 11%, Ro 11-7 
165-27; it might have been compiled with a reminiscence of 
those passages, but a compiler would naturally have been 
simpler, and the changes are more natural in the same author 
writing at a different time. 
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It strikes two notes—(i) a personal note, a letter from a father 
to a son (é€y® .. . Téxvw); (11) more strongly an official note, 
instructions from an apostle to a delegate (amécrodos ... 
yvnoiw téxvw): laying stress (1) on his duty rather than on his 
authority (SodAos . . . ddatoAos .. . émurtevOnv... KaT emitayny) ; 
(2) on the nature of the message he has to give. This is the 
point mainly emphasized ; it is no novelty, no unfounded state- 
ment, no aimless discussion, but rooted in the past and looking 
forward to the future, and affecting a godly life. dpa més yéuer 
TO Tpooim.iov TOV evepyectov Tod Heov, Chrys. 

1. 8000s eod] here only in St. Paul of himself, but cf. dodAos 
"Incod Xp., Ro 1}, Phil 11; do0dA0s Kupiov, 2 Ti 274. It carries 
the thought of obedience beyond Jesus Christ to God, ‘the 
God of our fathers who had chosen him to know His will” (Acts 
2214), and so places him on a level with Moses and other O.T. 
servants (Dan 9! 14), especially with “the servant of the Lord” of 
Isaiah ; cf. 2 Ti 2% note. Pelagius’ comment, “servus Dei non 
peccati” (cf. 214 33, Ro 6153), is suggestive, and perhaps con- 
sciously present. 

dmdatodos 8 “I. Xp. | strengthens the sense of duty, perhaps also 
to enforce his authority. ‘‘Scribit non que. Titus in cubiculo 
solus legat sed que proferat in publicum,” Calvin. 

kata tiotw, as in Kar’ evoeBeiav, Kat emitayyv, KaTa KoWHy 
miotww, katé gives the standard; but the application of the standard 
differs with the context. Here it may include (a) chosen in 
conformity to the faith, dru ériorevoe xaOazep ot Aourot éxdeKrot 
(Theophylact) ; (4) preaching by that standard, “to preache the 
faith” (Tynd. Cov.) ; cf. 1 K 19% drn\Oev xara tHv Wuyiv éavroi, 
“to save his life.” 

éxextav Qeod| so Ro 8°8, Col 312 ds exA. tod 6., 2 Ti 219, 
1 P11. The phrase springs from the O.T., being based on the 
choice of Israel as a nation, charged with a message for the 
whole world; cf. ot éxAexroé pov, Ps 88%, and especially its use 
with regard to Israel as the Servant of the Lord, Is 432° 454 
65° etc. Hence it here may include the thought of the Jewish 
nation in the past, and lays stress on the sense of God’s choice 
of the Church and of its duty to carry His Truth to the world. 

éntyvwow adnO.]| cf. 1 Ti 24, 2 Ti 2% 37, Heb 1026, Not faith 
alone, but knowledge also is necessary for an apostle: cf. Ro 10? 
of the Jews, CjAov Geod €xovow, GAN’ od Kar’ eriyvwow: Jn 6% 
TETLOTEVKAPLEV KAL €YVWOKA[EV. 

Tis kat edoeB.| cf. 1 Ti 6%, contrast 2 Ti 35. 

2. éw ehoids f.] cf. 1 Ti 4% 10 

émmyyetAato| from Gen 3! onwards, cf. Ro 12, Lk 17, 

6 deuvdhs 6] here only in N.T.; perhaps with contrast to 
the Yedorar at Crete ?; but cf. 2 Ti 218, 2 Co 11% 2, Martyr. 
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Polyc. 14, 6 dxyevdis Kat dAnOwvods Geds, in Polycarp’s last prayer. 
The God whose promise of life will not fail in face of death. 

mpd xp. aiwviwv| “ante tempora secularia,” Vulg., long ages 
past, age-long periods ago, not referring to God’s purpose before 
time began, as in 2 Ti 1%, Eph 14, but to definite promises (cf. 
Ro 94 ai éwayyeAtar) made in time. 

3. épavépwoe 8€] The relative sentence is broken off and a 
direct sentence substituted ; cf. 1 Ti 6!2 and Blass, G.G., § 79. 11. 
Possibly the relative sentence is continued down to idéos, “ which 
he promised and declared at the right moment,” tov Adyov 
being in loose apposition to the whole sentence ; cf. 76 papripuov, 
vas Bed 

tov Adyov attod] cf. 38 note. 

katpots iStois] The thought of the Incarnation taking place 
at the right moment in the world’s history is a favourite one 
with St. Paul (Gal 44, Ro 5° xara xaipdv, Eph 1, Acts 177%), 
springing from apocalyptic expectations, summed up by the Lord 
Mk 115 wemArjpwrat 6 xatpds), and expanded by himself in his 
philosophy of history, Ro 1-3; perhaps consciously meeting the 
objection ti viv Kal ob rpdrepov ; cf. Ep. Diogn. c. 1, ti dyrore 
Kawvov TovTo yevos . . . eiondOev eis Tov Biov viv Kal od mpdrepov. 
‘The nearest analogy to the phrase is also Pauline, xaipd idéiw, 
Gal 69; the exact phrase is peculiar in N.T. to P.E. (1 Ti 28 
65 only); both words are ambiguous: (i) is id¢ous = ‘‘at ifs right 
moment”; cf. Tob 144 (8) ravta cupBycerar Tots Katpois avtar, 
Lev 231 264, Ps 13, Gal 69; Justin M. c Z7yph. c. 131, wavra 
mporapBdavovtos mpd Tov idiwy Kaipav Tod eod: or “at His own 
time,” dre édoxiuace, Thdt.; so Ps 74° drav AdBw Kxatpdv, Acts 
17 Katpovs ods 6 matyp Eero év rH idta éfovoiga. The context, 
with its stress on God’s action, makes the latter probable here 
and in 1 Ti 615, the former in 1 Ti 2°; but the two thoughts lie 
close together, and were perhaps not kept distinct. (ii) Is the 
plural only an idiomatic usage, practically equivalent to the 
singular? cf. Jer 506 (= 277° LXX) oi katpoi airijs=6 Karpos éx- 
Suxnoews, 101d. 81; so xpdvor, Lk 20° 238; yapor, Lk 12°; or is the 
plural to be pressed? In the former case the reference would be 
to the whole life of the Lord (cf. Heb 1); in the latter, to the 
various points in the life, the birth (Gal 4), the death (Ro 5°), 
and to the subsequent apostolic preaching (1 Ti 2° 36). The 
contrast with xodvor aiwvio. and the analogy of Ro 166 favours 
the latter view. 

For the preparation for Christ in History, cf. Zux Mundi, c. 4, 
and Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 44, Os Kata Kaipoy jKe TO Kypvypa 
viv, ovrws Kata katpov €560n vonos pev Kal mpopyrar BapPBapors, 
dirocodia dé “EAAnot. 

kat émtayyv] connected primarily with érurrévOnv (cf. 1 Ti 1! 
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note), but Ro 166 suggests a further connection with édavépwoe. 
The command to St. Paul to preach the gospel is part of the 
command of the eternal God to manifest the Christ; cf. 1 Ti 27. 

Too owripos Hpav] of all of us Christians, but with the 
specializing thought ‘“‘of you and me”; cf. xara xowyy riot. 

4. Tite] Personal references to the life or character of Titus 
are very slight in the Epistle ; such as occur are quite consistent 
with the little that is known of him elsewhere. He is never 
mentioned in the Acts. A Gentile by birth, he was perhaps 
converted by St. Paul on his First Missionary Journey at Iconium 
(Acta Pauli et Thecle, c. 2). He is first mentioned in the Epistles 
as accompanying St. Paul on the visit from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
mentioned in Gal 2. There his case was apparently taken as a 
test case of the need of circumcising Gentile converts, and 
(although the reading and meaning of Gal 2*° are not quite 
certain) the demand was almost certainly successfully resisted. 
Later he becomes St. Paul’s delegate to Corinth: he begins 
there to organize the Collection for the Saints (2 Co 81°); he 
goes later, perhaps taking the severe letter of 2 Co 2 and 7, to 
deal with the refusal of that Church to obey the Apostle: he 
deals successfully with the difficulty and returns to gladden the 
Apostle’s heart in Macedonia; he then gladly returns to com- 
plete the Collection (2 Co 16), On another occasion he is sent 
on a mission to Dalmatia (2 Ti 41°). He is a trustworthy, confi- 
dential delegate, walking in the Apostle’s steps, walking in the 
same spirit (2 Co 1218), his “brother” (2 Co 2}8), his fellow- 
worker and sharer of his toils (8%). So here he is a “‘ genuine 
son, sharing the same faith (1+); his life is to be a pattern to 
younger men (27); but there is less of personal guidance and 
exhortation than there was to the younger and more timid 
Timothy. His name does not occur in the Acts, but two 
interesting suggestions have been made: (i) that he was a rela- 
tive (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, pp. 
284-86, 390), or even the brother (Souter, Lxpository Times, 
March 1907, cf. 2 Co 817-18 1218) of St. Luke; (ii) that he was 
the author of the “‘we” sections in the Acts. Either would 
account for the absence of any mention of him in Acts; but 
both are precarious. Later ecclesiastical tradition spoke of him 
as Bishop of Crete (Euseb. #.Z. iii. 4), and as living to a very 
old age; and there was an Acts of Titus, which is no longer 
extant (cf. Lipsius, Die Apokr. Apostelgeschichte, ill. pp. 401-06), 
and a panegyric on him is found in the works of Andrew of Crete 
(Migne, Patrol. Gr., vol. 97). He is commemorated on Jan. 4 
in the Latin Church, on Aug. 25 in the Greek, Syriac, and 
Maronite Churches (Acta Sanctorum, i. pp. 163, 164; Nilles, 
Kalendarium Manuale). 
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ynotw) cf. 1 Ti 1%. Katd Kowhy riot: “in virtue of a faith 
which is common to you, to me”—to you a Gentile as much 
as to me a Jew—but also with the wider suggestion, “a faith 
common to all Christians”: cf. Jude 8; but not so definite as 
“secundam fidem catholicam” (Holtzmann). Cf. Acta Carp 
et Papyli, § 30, 6 avOvmaros elrevy Téxva éxets; Uamvdos elrev’ 
kal wo\d Sa Tov Oedv. ls tus ex Tod Sypov eBonoev A€ywv" kara 
riv wistw Tov Xpirtiavav A€yer Téxva éxewv. TlawvAos cimev .. . 
ev mdon érapxia Kal woAe eit por Téxva Kata Oedv. 

@cod matpds| Ov is perhaps to be supplied from rod cwrhpos 
nav: if not, warpds is used in its widest sense (cf. 1 Th 1}, 
1 Ti 12, 2 Ti 1? only), Father of all, é€ ob raoa mwarpia . . . dvo- 
palerat, Eph 3}, perhaps (so Chrys.) recalling yvnotw téxvw, God 
the source of all fatherhood, and of my relation to you my son. 

tod gwtipos Hpav| Christ is placed on the same level as 


God ®; the phrase anticipates the stress on salvation from sin 
in 2l-l4 34-7, 


5-9. Paraphrase. Be sure to carry out the purpose for 
which I left you behind in Crete: there was much left by me 
incomplete; you were to complete it by appointing a body of 
elders in each city. I gave you general instructions, but the 
important point in the choice of them is the character they bear 
in their own homes. One whom you appoint must not be liable 
to have any charge brought against him, he must be the husband 
of one wife, his children must be loyal and trustworthy—not 
liable to be accused of wasteful extravagance or disorderly life. 
For it will never do for the presiding officer of a church to be 
liable to have any charge brought against him ; for it is God’s 
own family that he has to control. So he must not be self- 
willed, not hot-tempered, not violent in speech, nor given to 
striking others, nor willing to make money in unworthy ways: 
he must be ready to welcome Christian passers-by, to give a 
welcome to every one and everything that is good ; self-controlled, 
just to others, holy in character, having himself well in hand, 
holding firmly a preaching that is loyal to our doctrine: for he 
has a twofold duty—both to stir up the faithful by the sound 
teaching that he gives and to answer those who oppose it. 


Cf. 1 Ti 31-7 and the notes there. The main qualifications 
for the presbyters are the same in both places, but 1 Ti implies 
a community of longer standing and completer organization— 

(a) in insisting more upon good testimony to character from 

those without, 

(4) in excluding recently-converted Christians (7) veddvuror), 

(c) in laying down rules for deacons and deaconesses as well. 
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[One cursive, 460, adds here ya) Xetporoveiy duydpovs pyde d.a- 
KOvOUS avTOVS ToLELY jLNdE yuvaiKas exe ex Siyapias.] The method 
of ordination is left undefined. A free hand seems to be given 
to Titus (va... xatraoryoys) ; but this would be consistent with 
a previous choice by the community (cf. Acts 6°, 1 Ti 12° note). 
The duties are also undefined, but there are implied discipline 
over the members of the community, teaching, perhaps control 
of the finances (4) aicypoxepdy), and the duty of hospitality to 
strangers. The qualifications insisted upon are moral: they are 
such as have been tested in the family life of the candidate 
before his appointment, and therefore show, even in points like 
“the husband of one wife,” the standard expected in a good 
layman. For the relation of the éricxozos to the mpeoBurepor, cf. 
Introd., p. xx; and for the whole section, Hort, Zhe Christian 
Lcclesia, pp. 190-92. 

5. todtou xdpw] Eph 3!-14 only in N.T.; cf. of yap, Luke 
747 and the adverbial use of xapw is very common, e.g., Gal 3}9, 
Dujnys!. 

amréXurov, 2 Ti 42° ; elsewhere not in St. Paul, who uses xatadet- 
mew (1 Th 3! only). Both words were in common usage. azroA. 
perhaps suggests more than xarad, the thought of intention— 
I purposely told you off for this work, and left you behind for it. 

14 Netrovta]| in this neuter sense, 3!8, Luke 1822 only in N.T., 
but common both in prose and poetry; cf. tv’ éravopOwéanra ra 
éAXeirovta, Plut. X. Or. Vite, p. 844 E (Wetstein). 

émidiop0dan] complete (eri) setting thoroughly (é:a) right ; cf. 
SupOwors, Heb 9); diopbwrys, Wisd 715; éxavopOwow, 2 Ti 3}, 
The middle is not quite so personal as the active ‘‘ see that things 
are got right under your guidance.” 

kataothons| cf. Acts 6° ots karaoticomev, Which shows that 
it does not exclude a choice by the community, but the change 
from the middle ér.dcopAo7n perhaps points to the separate action 
of Titus. 

mpeoButépous kata modw] (Kpyry éxatourods, Jl. 2. 649!) a 
body of “‘elders” in each city; cf. Acts 1473 2017, and 1 Ti 414 76 
mpeoButépiov, Which Theophylact substitutes here both in text 
and commentary. 

ds éyd oor Sveraédunv] perhaps with implied antithesis to some 
opponents at Crete: ‘as Z, Christ’s Apostle (cf. 6 éruorevOnv eyo, 

1°), laid down to carry out my own ideal (middle; cf. 1 Co 717 
oUTws év Tals exKr., maoaus d.atdccouar) and impressed upon you 
my son and my delegate.” The instructions may be limited to the 
following qualifications for the ministry: but more probably they 
were wider, and included rules for the method of appointment 
and the duties of the presbyters. 

6. pds yuvarkds avn | cf. 1 Ti 3? note. 


9 
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mora] perhaps ‘ believing,” “Christian,” “non ad idolorum 
culturam proruentes,” Thd.; cf. 1 Ti 4!” 516 62, Concil. Carthag. 
ili, Canon xviii. “ut episcopi et presbyteri et diaconi non ordi- 
nentur priusquam omnes qui sunt in domo eorum Christianos 
catholicos fecerint.” More probably, as suiting the following 
qualifications better, “trustworthy,” “loyal”; cf. 1 Co 4!" réxvov 
ayarnrov Kat muorov, and 1 Ti 3°. 

dowrtias| ‘“luxuriz,” Vulg.; ‘lascivie,” Thd.-Mops. The 
conduct of the dowros, one who cannot save, who wastes his 
money, often with the implication of wasting it on his pleasures, 
and so ruining himself, cf. Lk 15!8 Cav dowrws, Eph. 518 otvw ev 
® éotiv dowria, 1 P 44, 2 Mac 64 dowrias Kal komov— extrava- 
gance,” “‘ prodigality,” almost “‘ profligacy.” Aristotle (Vic. Eth. 
iv. 1) defines it as trepBody wepi xpypatra: eAevepidrns being the 
true mean, dvedevfepia the failure to use money rightly. The 
characteristic of the aowros is To pepe tiv ovciav : so he comes 
to ruin himself 6 6c atrov aroAAvpevos, Soxet 8 atwArAeua Tis avrod 
elvat Kal 7 THS ovclas POopd. Prov 28° provides an apposite 
comment on this verse, vAdower vomov vids cvveTos, Os dE wo:paiver 
dowriav étysdter matépa: cf. Trench, Syx. 1V. 7. s.v. 

dvurétakxta] primarily—to himself, 1 Ti 34 réxva éyovra év 
jrorayy, but including disorder out of doors, insubordinate to 
the officers of the city ; cf. karnyopéa and inf, 3}. 

7. The qualifications are partly negative, partly positive. 
(i.) Vegative: qualities which would prevent his successful govern- 
ment of the community or discredit it. 

ad0d8y] self-willed, obstinate in his own opinion, arrogant, 
refusing to listen to others, “superbum,” Vulg.; ‘‘audacem,” 
Thd.; “stubborn,” Tynd.; ‘‘frowarde,” Geneva. In Aristotle 
(Zth. Magn. i. 29, Rhet. i. 9. 29), adOadea is the antithesis to 
apéoxkeia, ceuvorns being the right mean between them. It is fatal 
to the ruler of free men: cf. Theophylact, érioxomos dé éxovTwv 
dpxwv ok dpetAer aiOddyns elvat, Gore adtoyvwipws Kal aitoBovrAws 
Kal dvev yvwpns TOV a4pxopévwv mpatTeiv’ TvpavviKov yap Todro, and 
Plato, Zp. 4, in advice to Dion, 4 8 aidadeaa épypia Evvorkos. 
For other illustrations, cf. Field, Ot Vorvic. ad loc.; Trench, 
N.T. Syn., MM. 5.0. 

mdpowvov| perhaps quite literally—‘‘ not given to much wine” ; 
cf. 2°, 1 Ti 38; “vinolentum,” Vulg. ; but this is not necessarily 
implied: perhaps only “blustering,” “abusive,” like a man who 
has been drinking; cf. Joseph. Azz. iv. 6. 10 (Holtzmann), where 
mapowetv is used of the Israelite who married a Midianitish 
woman, as the antithesis to cwdpovety, = “to act outrageously ” ; 
Aristides, Apology, c. 14, €umapownaarres eis adrov, of the conduct 


of the Jews to Christ: so Chrys. de Sacerd. iv. 1 applies mapowia ° 


to the conduct of the sons of Eli. 


a ee i 
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wAykTyv| quite literally, not hasty to strike an opponent; cf. 
2 Co 11” €i Ts cis tpdcwmrov bas déper: Apost. Canon 28, Exi- 
OKOTOV . . . TUTTOVTA TiaTOUS dapTtavovTas . . . Kabaipeto bat tpoc- 
tattowev: Pelagius, ‘non debet discipulus Christi percutere, qui 
percussus est et non repercussit.” But the Greek commentators 
extend the reference, pire dua xepOv pyre did meKpdv Adywv 
(Theophyl.), rAjrrovra tiv cvveidnow tav adeXpov (Oecumenius), 
“cito increpantem” (Theod.), ‘‘ brow-beating.” 

aicxpoxepdq| “turpis lucri cupidum,” Vulg., making money 
discreditably : adapting his teaching to his hearers in the hope of 
money from them (cf. 4, 1 Ti 6°, 1 P 5%); or appropriating to 
his own use the gifts of the faithful (cf. 2 Co 121618, Jn 126); or 
perhaps engaging in discreditable trades (cf. 38 note). Contrast 
St. Paul’s example, Acts 20*% 94, For the Cretan love of money, 
cf. supra, p. 122. 

8. (ii) Positive: mainly the central Christian Virtues, and 
those which will fit him for ruling and teaching: there is more 
stress laid here than in 1 Ti on the teaching test. 

pudrdgevov (‘herberous,” Tynd.; ‘‘harberous,” Genev.), gvA- 
dya@ov : he starts not from se/f(contrast ai@a6y), but from Jove for 
others, cf. 2 Ti 3? note; ready to welcome Christian passers-by 
(cf. 318, 1 Ti 3? note) ; ready to welcome all good men, or prob- 
ably “goodness wherever he sees it,” cf. Wisd 722 éorw év 
airy (Wisdom) mvedya . . . pirddyafov. irddyabov = dirotvra 7d 
dyaGov rather than tovs dyafovs; cf. Ro 129 KoAAdpevor 7 dyad. 
For the thought, cf. Phil 48; ‘‘a lover of goodness” (Tynd., 
Coverdale). 

odpova] his duty to self (contrast épyiAov, rdpowor, rAnKTyV) ; 
dixasov, to his neighbour ; dovov, to God; cf. 21%. 

éyxpatq| the climax, as in the fruit of the Spirit, Gal 523, 
complete self-mastery, which controls all passionate impulses, and 
keeps the will loyal to the will of God; cf. Additional Note, 
p- 148. 

9. dvrexdpevov] a strong word — ‘‘amplectentem,” Vulg. ; 
“tenacem sermonis,” Ambrosiaster ; “‘utroque brachio amplexi 
et mordicus tenentes,” Calvin ; “holding firmly to”—both for his 
own support (cf. Prov 318 of Wisdom, évAov Cwijs éore Tots avtexo- 
pevors adtis, Pap. Tebt. i. 40° avréxerOar ths ons oKémys), and in 
loyal obedience to it (cf. Is 564° rips diabyxyns pov: Jer 28 rod 
vopou: Arist. Poet. 9, trav wapadedopévwv piOwv avréxecba: Pap. 
Oxyr. 1X. 1203, tov imdvrwv Tuetv Sualwy mavtTwv dvTexoueba 
(14.M. 5s.v.). 

Tod mioTod Adyou] not to the law or the old covenant as a 
Jewish Rabbi would (cf. last note), much less to commandments 
of men (#4), but to the trustworthy (‘‘unde admonitio et elenchus 
robur accipit,” Bengel) message (cf. *), which corresponds with 
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the true teaching—the teaching of the Apostle himself (cf. Ro 617 
els bv wapeddOnre TUov Sidaxis, 16!" rapa tiv didaxnv Hv euabere), 
which is ultimately that of the Lord Himself (cf. 1 Ti 6%). The 
phrase suggests a stereotyped outline of doctrine, either oral on 
written, such as is quoted in 1 Co 155". 

év 17 S8acKadia] cf. x Ti 11° note, almost equivalent to ri 
didayynv of “the body of doctrine,” but thought of as embodied 
by the émicxoz7ros in his own “ teaching.” 

édéyxewv] refute with argument: also including the thought 
of “reprove,” cf. 18 21© and 2 Ti 318 mpds didacKxadiav, mpods 
éXeypov. Origen in a very interesting chapter (c. Ce/sum, ili. 48, 
cf. vi. 7) quotes this verse in answer to the taunt of Celsus that 
Christianity only appealed to the uneducated. 

10-16. Necessity for such qualifications: the character of the 
false teachers at Crete and the substance of their teaching. 

Paraphrase. They will need this qualification, for there are 
many at Crete who are unwilling to submit to any control, 
teachers of worthless doctrine, clever enough to impose upon 
the minds of others—this is especially true of those of them 
who have been Jews—and all these must have their mouths 
stopped ; forasmuch as they upset whole households, teaching 
things which they know they have no right to teach, merely to 
make gains of which they ought to be ashamed. It was one of 
their own islanders, one whom they themselves regard as a 
prophet, who said: 


‘*Cretans are always liars, very Minotaurs, gluttonous, idlers.” 
y » very »8 


This testimony is true. Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that 
they may be sound in their faith, and not devote themselves to 
Jewish legends and commandments, which are only command- 
ments of men, aye, and of men who are turning their backs upon 
the truth. It is true that “All things are pure to the pure- 
minded”; but to those who have been defiled and have no true 
faith, nothing is pure; nay, for them both mind and conscience 
have been defiled. And that is the case with them: God, indeed, 
they acknowledge in their creed, but in their lives they belie such 
knowledge, being abominable, and disobedient, and with a view 
to every good work, unable to stand the test. 


Note.—These teachers are not heathen; they are professing 
Christians (16), mainly but not wholly Jewish Christians (}°), who 
pander in their teaching to curiosity and dwell upon Jewish 
legends of the patriarchs, and add to the Christian life a number 
of external duties which can claim no divine authority, and which 


1 For the interpretation of the phrase as a reference to the Personal Logos, 
cf. 3® note. 


— 
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deal with the distinction between things clean and unclean (15), 
and spring out of the Jewish law (39). There is no reference to 
the enforcement of circumcision ; so that they do not correspond 
to the Pharisaic Jewish Christians denounced in Gal., but 
more to the opponents at Colossz, Jews of the dispersion trying 
to represent certain sides of the Jewish life as a higher philosophy 
(cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, pp. 116-46). Such Jewish 
teaching would find natural support in incipient tendencies to 
Gnosticism, with its belief in the evil of matter, and that may be 
subordinately alluded to in 1 16, 

The writer deals with this teaching in two ways: (1) it is 
sharply denounced as profitless for all moral purpose; it does 
not raise the moral life or fit men for service; (2) appeal is 
made to great Christian principles. True purity is purity of 
heart ; true faith must issue in good works. 

10. ydp| gives primarily the reason for the last qualification 
(cf. eAdyxevv 9, eXeyxe 18), but also for the whole section (5°), 

dvuTrétakto.| cf. ® (which was leading up to this) and 3! note. 

ye) here only in N.T.; cf. paraodroyiav, 1 Ti 1, 
dravos was the favourite Jewish term of scorn for heathen idols 
and worship: this thought may be present here. Their teaching, 
so far from being on a higher level, is as worthless as that of 
heathenism ; cf. BdedAuKroi 1, 

gpevamdtat| here only in N.T., but dpevararaéy, Gal 68, 
Scarcely (as Lightfoot, ad /oc.)=qpevi dmarav, to deceive by 
fancies, cf. ppevoréxtwv ; but=¢peva amaray, ‘‘mentium decep- 
tores” (Jerome) ; cf. Ppevoynbyjs, ppevobedrAyys, PpevoxAdzros. 

11. émortopitew] (here only in N.T., though in some cursives 
of Lk 11°), perhaps anticipating xaxa Onpia 12: either “to bridle,” 
“to guide aright,” “refrenari” (Jerome), cf. Jas 33; or more 
probably “to muzzle, to silence”: “redargui” (Vulg.), “‘silentium 
indici” (Jerome). This is more analogous to its classical 
usage ; cf. illustrations in Wetstein and in JAZ_JZ. s.v. 

ddous oixous] Where order and discipline need such care- 
ful guidance ; cf. © 21-10, 

évatpémouor| “upset their faith”; cf. 2 Ti 218 dvarp. ryv Tie 
mov, “pervert” (Tynd., Coverdale), or “‘upset their peace and 
harmony,” “subvert,” A.V. ; contrast the teaching of 21-10, 

atoxpod Képdous| cf. 7 note, hoping for greater gifts from their 
hearers; cf. 1 Ti 517-18 65, 2 Co 12!418. For this tendency at 
Crete, cf. Polybius, vi. 46. 3, 6 mepl tH aicxpoxépderav Kal wAeov- 
e€tav TpdTos ovTws emixwpidler woTE Tapa povors Kpyrasedor Tov 
ardavtwv avOpworwv pnoev aicypov vouiler bar Képdos. 

12. é§ adtév] sprung from themselves, so with special know- 
ledge. 

iStos adtév mpopyjtyns| whom therefore they ought to believe, 
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and whom I may quote without offence: Epimenides, whom 
they regarded not merely as a poet but as a prophet, a great 
religious reformer (GeogtAijs Kai coos epi ta Geta, Plut. Solon. 
12) and predicter, who had predicted the failure of the Persian 
invasion of Greece ten years before it took place (Plato, Zaws, 
i. 642 D), and whom we may still regard as a prophet, his 
words in this saying being true still; cf. the treatment of the 
words of Caiaphas (Jn 1151), of Balaam’s ass (2 P 216), Similarly 
Irenzeus (iv. 33. 3), apparently borrowing the phrase from here: 
“ Accusabit autem eos Homerus proprius ipsorum propheta” 
(Wohlenberg). 

peGorat} cf. 1° and 1% So Hesychius, xpyrilew, pevderGar 
kat amatrav: Ovid, Ars. Am. 1. 297: 


‘*Nota cano: non hoc, qu centum sustinet urbes, 
Quamvis sit mendax, Creta negare potest,” 


and other interesting illustrations in Wetstein. 

kaka Onpia] cf. 1° dvurdraxron . . . érioropiletv. Is there an 
allusion to the Minotaur ? 

yaorépes dpyat] cf. 1! aicxpod Képdous xapu, 1° zpos av epyov 
ayabov addxyzoL. 

Note.—1. The line was attributed to Epimenides (of Crete, 
600-500 BC.) doubtless in pre-Christian times. It is quoted as 
from him by Clem. Alex. (Strom. 1. xiv. 59), by Jerome (here) 
as from a poem entitled Xpyopot, Oracula, and by Isho’dad, a 
Syrian commentator (c. A.D. 850), as from the Minos (cf. Rendel 
Harris, Lxpositor, 1906, p. 305; 1907, Pp. 3323; 1912, p. 348). 
But the attribution is very doubtful, as the dialect is Attic and 
not Cretan (cf. Moulton, 4.7. Gr. i. p. 233. n.). It was prob- 
ably earlier than Callimachus (A.D. 300-240), who quotes the 
first half of it in his hymn to Zeus: 


K a 2 N a é \ ‘ , > » - 
pyres dei Wevorar’ Kat yap tadov, @ ava, oeLo 

A , ‘ a , ‘ ‘ es 
Kpires érextyvavto’ od 8 ov Oadves* éoot yap ate. 


And it was probably the legend that the tomb of Zeus was to be 
found in Crete that gave rise to the charge of lying as charac- 
teristic of Crete. It is also possible, as Rendel Harris also 
suggests, that the last half of the verse is abuse of the animal 
sacrifices and the feeding on them in the worship of the Cretan 
Zeus. His further suggestion, that the words in Acts 17%, 
“For in him we live, and move, and have our being,” are a 
quotation from the same poem of Epimenides, would give an 
interesting link between our writer and St. Paul, but can scarcely 
be maintained; they are too mystical for so early a date (cf. 
J. U. Powell, Classical Review, Aug.-Sept., 1916). 

2. For an interesting account of the use of classical literature 
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in the early Church, see Plummer, £xfositor’s Bible, c. xx. 
Clem. Alex., in quoting this passage (/.c.), adds: “you see how 
Paul assigns even to the prophets of the Greeks an element of 
the truth, and is not ashamed to use Greek poems for edification 
and rebuke”: but when heathen critics urged that the quotation 
virtually implied St. Paul’s belief in the real and immortal ex- 
istence of Zeus, the Fathers take pains to refute the inference. 
So Chrys. Theod. Thdt. Jerome, ad /oc. 

18. 7 paptupia] not in the earlier Epistles, which use paprvpiov 
(four times): perhaps slightly different, “ witnessing,” rather than 
“witness.” For similar severity, cf. Ro 1618, Phil 3)% 

édeyxe | cf. ®, as an example to the éricxo7os.  droTopus, 
2 Co 13)° only in N.T. 

Sv qv aitiav] Lk 847, Acts 224, Heb 21, 2 Ti 1% 12, only in 
N.T., not in the earlier Epistles: perhaps a Latinism = quamo- 
brem. So xara tavrnv tiv airiav, dua tavtas Tas aitias in the 
papyri, 17.1. s.v. 

év tH miotet] perhaps ‘‘in the Creed,” and the context makes 
this almost certain; but, possibly, “in their faith, their loyalty 
tov@hinist;’? ef, 22, 

14-16. Cf. Ro 1418-23, Col 21628, ¢ Ti 415 and notes there, 
Mk 718-23, apooéxovtes, 1 Ti 1* note. 

"loud. pudors| cf. 3°, 1 Ti 1°, Introduction, p. xvii. évtodats 
avOpdmwv (contrast évroAGvy @eot, 1 Co 7}%), a reminiscence of 
Is 298 parnv o€Bovrai pe (cf. watarordyor 1°) diddoKovres evraApata 
avOpworwv Kat dudackadias, quoted by Christ (Mk 77) and adopted 
by St. Paul (Col 2%). The reference is to the “traditions of 
the elders,” and will include interpretations of the law of clean 
and unclean meats and ceremonial washings, Mk 724. These 
have no authority, as only the interpretations of men, and of men 
who are now turning away from (cf. Acts 13*°) the truth ‘“‘as it is 
in Jesus” (Eph 4?!). 

15. mdvta, xaQapd| This goes further than the tradition of the 
elders; it abolishes the Mosaic law, which had served the 
purpose of separating the Jews from the heathen world. 

Tois kaBapois| those who are pure—zo/, as the false teachers 
would say, by ceremonial washings, du¢ by purity of heart. Cf. 
Mt 58, Jn 153, 1 Ti 28 note. dxdGapros povn 7 duaptia, Chrys. 

mdvta K. Tois KaQapots| has the ring of a proverb, and was 
perhaps a saying of the Lord Himself (so von Soden) ; cf. Lk 1144 
idov ravra kafapa tuiv éoriv: cf. Pap. Oxyr. v. 840, eye € kal of 
pabytai pov ovs eyes py BeBarricba BeBappeba ev vdacr Cw7ys 
aiwyviov; and Ro 14!* ?° ota Kai mérepar év k. Inood . . . TavTa 
pev kabapd. 

The thought, especially on the negative side, that the im- 
pure heart makes all things impure, was found in the prophets ; 
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cf. Hag 21°14, and was becoming a common-place of pagan 
philosophers, both Epicurean and Stoic; cf. Lucr. vi. 17-34; 
Hor. Z/. i. 2. 54, ‘‘Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis 
acescit.” Seneca, de Benefic. v. 12, ““quemadmodum stomachus 
morbo vitiatus . . . quoscunque accepit cibos mutat, ita animus 
czecus quicquid illi commiseris, id onus suum et perniciem. . . 
facit. Nihil potest ad malos pervenire quod prodest, immo nihil 
quod non noceat ; queecunque enim illis contigerunt in naturam 
suam vertunt, et... profutura, si melioribus darentur, illis 
pestifera sunt,” and Philo, de Legg. Spec. i ili. 209, p. 334 M, 
axdOaptos . . . 6 ddikos kal doeBys . . . wavTa pupov Kat ovyxewv 

. Gore dv ebdwyta mpaypatwv wavta éott éxiknrta TH TOD 
SpOvros cuppetaBardrovta poxbnpia* kal yap .. . at mpakes tov 
ayabdv érawerai, BeAttovpevar Tals TOV evepyovvTw aperats, ered?) 
TEPKE TS TA yiwopeva Tots SpGow eFopocodaGac (Wetstein). 

Tois S€ peptacpévors] (but pewrappéevors, W.-H., Tisch., with 
8AC D* L; cf. Blass, Gr. WV.7., § 163), cf. Hag 2!8 éay dyyra 
pewiappevos axalaptos ert Wux7 etl TavTds TovTwr, ei pravOnoeras ; 
Kal arexpiOnoav oi iepeis Kal elmav MuavOnoerar. 

amiotois| This would apply (a) to the weak Jewish Christian, 
not believing that Christ is the end of the law, cf. Ro 14° 38; 
& Wixyy Exwv doGev wavta puro, Chrys. ; or (2) to the Gnostic, 
withers faith in God’s creation of matter, cf. 1 Ti 415; but here 
the reference is only to the former. 

5 voids kal % ouvelSyois] Their judgment is perverted: they 
will call evil good and good evil (cf. 1 Ti 65, 2 Ti 38); their con- 
science is callous, not telling them when they have done wrong 
(cf. 1 Ti 4"), nor condemning them when they have done it. 

16. 6podoyodow] They acknowledge, assert in their Creed—the 
word does not imply boastful profession—that they know God, 
but in practice belie such knowledge ; cf. Jas 214-26, 1 Jn 24. 

dpvodvrat] not in the earlier, but frequent in the Past. Epistles ; 
cf. 23, r Tis ative eh 

BSeduxTol . . . addKipor] ‘“Heec sunt opera que nesciunt 
Deum” (Ambrosiaster). ‘‘ Christus sapientia est, justitia, veritas, 
sanctitas, fortitudo. Negatur per insipientiam sapientia, per 
iniquitatem justitia, per turpitudinem sanctitas, per imbecillitatem 
fortitudo, et quotiescunque vincimur vitiis et peccatis, toties 
Deum negamus” (Jerome). 

BSeAuKrot] takes up peptacpévor 15, the antithesis to KaOapoi 
(cf. Prov 17!5 ds Sdikacov Kpiver Tov adicov, adixov b€ Tov SiKatov 
axaQaptos kat BdeXuKTOs mapa Med): perhaps with an allusion to 
the use of BdeAvypua of the abominations of heathen idolatry ; cf. 
pararordyor 19 

dmevBeis] ‘“incredibiles,” Vulg.; “ diffidentes,” Theod. ; but 
better, ‘‘inobedientes,” Jer. Ambrosiaster. It takes up aziorows, 
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but interprets it in the sphere of action; cf. avumdraxrou 1°, and 
contrast 3}, 

Mpos Wav €pyov dy. dddxuor] worthless for the tasks for which 
they ought to be ready (3!): much more for the excellence for 
which God’s peculiar people are eager (2!8). The whole of 21-18 
is a contrast to this phrase. 

II. 1-15. Paraphrase. But your language must be very differ- 
ent: you must lay stress on character, on that character which is 
consistent with the sound teaching, and that with regard to every 
member of the Christian family. Elder men you must train to 
be sober-minded, dignified, self-controlled, sound in their faith 
in God, in their love for their fellow-men, in their power of 
enduring persecution. Elder women similarly, to be reverent 
in staid demeanour, not given to gossip and scandal, not the 
slaves of drink, teachers of all that is excellent; for their aim 
should be to discipline and train the younger women to be 
lovers of their husbands, lovers of their children, to be self- 
controlled, chaste, workers at home, kindly to their servants, in 
willing obedience to their husbands: this is important’in order 
that the truth of God may not be evil spoken of. Younger men, 
too, exhort to be self-controlled ; for them you yourself must be 
the model of what excellent character should be. When you 
teach, your motives sincere, your manner such as to inspire 
respect, your message sound and not open to criticism. This, 
too, is important in order that any opponent of Christianity may 
be put to shame, when he can find nothing evil to allege against 
us. Slaves, too, must be trained to be obedient to their masters, 
eager to please them in every way, not answering back, not 
pilfering, nay, showing glad whole-hearted fidelity. This, too, 
is most important, because by so doing they may make the 
teaching about God our Saviour more attractive, more likely to 
win their masters to it. 

And such a character is possible, for the grace of God when 
it broke upon the world, like light dawning upon darkness, 
brought with it salvation for every race and class of men, and it 
came as a school of character training us to renounce impiety 
and mere worldly impulses and to live a life of self-control, of 
just treatment of our fellows, of piety to Godward, in this present 
age, while we still look forward to a better future, to the blessed 
hope and fresh light yet to break upon us from the glory of Him 
who is at once the High God in heaven and our Saviour upon 
earth, Jesus Christ, who gave His life unto the death on our 
behalf—for this very purpose that He might rescue us from all 
disobedience to law, and purify for His own service a people of 
His own choice, enthusiastic for all ideal works. 

This is what you have to teach: aye, plead with them to rise 
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to it; if need be, rebuke with all authority any who oppose. 
Let no one ignore your authority. 

Note.—1. The whole chapter is full of reminiscences of c. 1. 
Titus is to be in his teaching a model for the presbyters, to show 
them how to exhort and how to rebuke (cf. 24:15 with 19). He is 
also to be a contrast to the false teachers: his teaching is to be 
sound, sincere, not able to be silenced (cf. 27 with 12): it is not 
to be aimless, but at all points to build up character (cf. 2! with 
110, 214 with 116): it is not to upset families, but to build up a 
true family life on the basis of a willing subordination (cf. 25° 
with 11011), The “evil beasts and idle bellies” are to be 
disciplined into self-control (cf. cddpwy, 2% 45-612, with 112); 
instead of attending to Jewish myths and ceremonial purifications, 
the Christians are to realize that ¢#ey are now God’s peculiar 
people, purified with a spiritual cleansing (cf. 2!¢ with 11415); 
instead of being useless for every good work, they are to be 
eager to stand out before the heathen world as models of 
excellence (cf. 214 with 116), 

2. The whole illustrates the importance attached to building 
up the conception of a high family life (cf. Ramsay, St. Paul, the 
Traveller and Roman Citizen, c. vi.), and it should be compared 
with Col 3!8-4! (where St. Paul for the first time regulates the 
duties of the members of a family), Eph 52-69 (where he treats 
the family as a training ground for the sense of true membership 
in the church), 1 Ti 516? (where he treats of Timothy’s attitude 
to the different classes in the church), and also 1 P 218-37 where, 
as here, the importance of the Christian’s life at home is em- 
phasized because of its effect upon the heathen world outside: 
but here the argument is scarcely so strong as there; Aere, it is 
mainly to avoid disparagement by the heathen, cf. 25 810; there, 
it is rather to win the heathen to salvation, 1 P 212 31. In no 
case is the similarity sufficient to suggest any literary dependence 
of one writer upon the other. Cf. also Clem. Rom. c. xxi.; Ign. 
ad Polye. c. iv. 

3. Notice the strong sense of divine and human purpose 
throughout the section (iva six times). It was the Divine purpose 
in the Incarnation that man should live a moral and religious 
life (va . . . Cyowpev!*): it was the purpose of Christ’s death 
that we should be free from the power of sin and eager for excel- 
lence of life (va . . . kav épywv 4): and man can co-operate 
with this purpose; the elder women are to aim at training 
the younger (iva cwdpovifwou*): the younger women, at keeping 
God’s message free from all calumny (iva pa). . . BAaodypjrac®) : 
more strongly still, Titus and the younger men can act so as to 
put heathen opponents to shame (iva 6 éf évavrias évrpam7®) ; yet 
more strongly still, even slaves can make it their aim to add 
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fresh lustre to the doctrine and make it attractive to the heathen 
(va... Koopdow év racw 1°). 

1. od 8é] contrast 21% ri by. Si8acx., which is to be the 
standard for the presbyters, 1°. 

2. mpeoBUras] “senes et etate et ordine possunt intelligi” 
(Pelagius and Oecumenius) ; but there is nothing in the whole 
context to suggest official position of any kind, either in the 
other classes referred to or in the qualities required. 

vnadious|] 1 Ti 3? note. 

gepvous] 1 Ti 2? note. eivou, possibly the imperatival infini- 
tive, cf. Phil 316, Ro 12!§ (Moulton, W.Z. Gr. i. p. 179); but 
more probably governed by AdA«, cf. ®. 

addpovas] “‘castos,” “ pudicos,” perhaps also wise in counsel 
prudentes,” Clarom. ; cf. Add. Note, p. 148. 

bytatvovras] cf. 118; contrast voody, 1 Ti 64, and doGevotvra rH 
miote, Ro 141: they must be sound, there must be no internal 
weakness in any part of the Christian life; their faith in God 
must not be half-hearted, must have no alloy of false human 
teaching (114); their love must not wax cold in the presence of 
the lawlessness around them (Mt 241°), it must not be unbalanced ; 
their power of endurance must be able to hold out against the 
provocations and persecutions of the world around them (cf. *7 
32). Each quality must be able to stand a strain without 
snapping. The thought of “soundness” is most applicable to 
“faith,” but it perhaps also suggests a “‘sanitas caritatis” and 
a ‘“sanitas patientiee” (Jerome), in the sense that each quality 
may degenerate into weakness. ‘‘ Love,” which is not weak, 
sentimental, dangerous, cf. Orelli, scr. Lat. 4651, “ que dum 
nimia pia fuit, facta est impia”; ‘‘ endurance,” which is not faint- 
hearted nor yet callous, obstinate, fanatical, which will not court 
martyrdom. Jerome, whose note is excellent, points to 1 Co 13 
as defining the “‘sanitas caritatis”; cf. Augustine’s ‘‘serenitatem 
dilectionis” (Coz. ii. 2); Tyrrell, Hard Sayings, p. 295, “He 
came to teach our afiections a rhythm from heaven.” Words- 
worth’s “ Laodamia”: 


‘*The Gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul, 
A fervent, not ungovernable love ” ; 


and for the combination of the three, S. T. Coleridge, ‘* Love, 
Hope and Patience in Education”: 


**Yet haply there will come a weary day 
When, overtasked at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then, with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister Patience, nothing loth, 
And, both supporting, does the work of both.” 
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3. mpeoButiSas| this again has been referred (Theod. Oecu- 
inenius) to some prominent official position in the community 
(‘wie es heute bei den Herrenhutern der Fall ist,” Koehler), 
such as is found later ; cf. the trth Laodicean Canon, rept TOU pH) 
deiv tas Aeyopéevas mpeaBiridas HTL mpoxabyuevas ev exkAnola 
xabicracGar: the epithets i teporperreis, kaodwWackddous, would suit 
this, but the whole context is against it (cf. note on 2). 

xararrfpart] demeanour, deportment (“incessus, motus, vul- 
tus, sermo, silentium,” Jerome), but with the additional thought 
of settled, staid, sedate demeanour; cf. xatacrnpatixds, and 
Porphyr. de Adstin. iv. 6, Td ceuvov Kak TOD KaTacTHpaTOS 
Ewpato" mopela Te yap Hv evTaKTos Kal BACupa kabeotyKds éreTndevero: 
Ign. Zrall. 3, tO érickdTw dpOv od avtd TO KatdoTnwa peyadn 
pabyreca, with other interesting illustrations in Field, Ot. Worvic. 
and M.M. s.0. For the thought, cf. Ecclus 19%? orohuc pos dy dpos 
kal yeAws d0dvTwv Kai Bipata dvOpwrov dvayyéAAe TA Epi avrod. 

ieporpereis| temple-like, reverent, like people engaged in 
sacred duties, cf. 1 Ti 2! 6 pera yuvaéiv érayyeAAopévats 
GeoogBecav, and an inscription from Delos, ras Ovoias iepon peas 
avveréhecev (AZM. s.v.). They are to carry into daily life the 
demeanour of priestesses in a temple; cf. Philo, Quod omnis 
probus sit liber, 12. 76, p. 457 M. of the Essenes, Oepamevrai Ocod 
yeyovact, od fia katadvovres GAAG teporpereis Tas EavTtdv diavoias 
katackevale agvodvtes (Wetstein). The idea of life as one 
constant festival to the wise man is found in Stoic writers (Marc. 


Aurel. iil. 4, 6 dvip 6 Towdtros .. . iepevs tis €or Kal _droupyos 
bev: in Philo, de Sacrif. Abel. 33, €opTy yap YUXTS n ev dperais 
cppoovvn mene + + povos b€ éoprater THv TovavTyv opti 6 


codes, and in early Christine writers, Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 49, 
amas 6€ 6 Blos abrov raviyupis ayia (of the true Gnostic). So 
Tertullian, De cudtu Fem, ii. 12, calls Christian women “ pudicitize 
sacerdotes.” 

There is some MSS authority for teporperet, “in habitu 
sancto,” Vulg.; ‘in habitu decenti,” Theod.-Mops., cf. 1 Ti 2° ev 
kataoToAn Koopiw: but the following adjectives strongly support 
the plural here. 

dvaBorovs] 1 Ti 34, 2 Ti 38 “criminatrices,” Fuld. ; “in- 
centrices,” Jerome. 

4. xaod.dacxddovs] here only, “bene docentes,” Vulg.; but 
better, “‘ bona docentes,” Thd.-Mops., teachers of what is excellent. 

iva owdpovilwor] not neuter, “that they may be self-con- 
trolled,” ras véas being then parallel in construction to rpeoBuras 
and mpexBiridas (so Calvin, Hofmann, Wohlenberg) ; for this is 
scarcely adequate as the climax of the preceding, nor sufficiently 
parallel to the other final sentences with iva: du¢ active, that they 
may discipline, train in cwdhpoo'vn the young women ; cf. cwdpov- 
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topos, 2'Ti17; Justin M. Aol. il. 1, Os dv cwdhpovi€ynrar tr TuTpds : 
Xen. Gcon. vii. 14, where a wife says to her husband éyov 6° 
epyoev H pyTyp Epyov Elva owdpoveiv, Where the meaning is, “to be 
prudent in household management.” 

piddvSpous, pidotéxvous] Deissmann, Lib/e Studies, p. 255, 
quotes an Inscription from Pergamum of the time of Hadrian, 
lovAvos Bécoos ‘Oraxwria IlwAAy tH yAvKutdry yuvaikl pirdvdpy 
Kal pirorexvy cvpPiwodcyn apeuTtws ery dX. 

5. oixovpyovs] workers at home; cf. Clem. Rom. i. 1, Ta xara 
TOV OlKov TEeuvaS oiKoupyety ed.0doKeTe TAVY Gwppovovaas (possibly a 
reminiscence of this passage). Orelli, Juscr. Lat. 4639, “ pia, 
pudica, frugi, casta, domiseda”: 1bid. 4848, “domum servavit, lanam 
fecit”; contrast 1 Ti 51° wepuepydpevar tas oixias, Prov 71 of a 
courtesan, év oikw obdx jovxdlovow oi rédes aitys. The meaning 
is not far different from that of the more usual oixovpovs, “ home- 
minders,” ‘domus curam habentes” Vulg., ‘‘domos suas bene 
regentes ” Theod.-Mops., which is read here in 8° D¢ H W &. 

dyvas| cf. the frequent appeal of the Christian Apologists to 
the high standard of Christian wives, e.g. Tert. Aol. 9, ‘“ diligen- 
tissima et fidelissima castitas.” 

dyads] possibly qualifies oikovpyovs “good workers at home” 
(Hofmann, Wohlenberg, Riggenbach), but more probably 
introduces a new feature, “kindly,” ze. mainly, “to their 
servants,” “ benignas,” Vulg.; ‘‘ quasi dicat, cum mansuetudine 
regant,” St. Thom. Aq.: cf. 1 P 218 rots dyafois kai émenxéow 
(of masters). 

émotagcopevas] whether the husbands are Christian or not (cf. 
1 Ti 6! 2, 1 Co 71-16), Chrysostom and Theodoret add the later 
application, that they are not to leave their husbands through 
wishing to live a “religious” life. For the duty, cf. 1 Co 14°4, 
Eph 574, Col 3!8% Resch, Paulinismus (TZ. und U., N.F. xii. 
p. 463) thinks that a command of the Lord (cf. 1 Co 1437) lies 
behind the command of the Apostle. 

iva ph. . . BAachyuyrat| a reminiscence of Is 525 8” das 
TO Gvoud pov BArAacPypcirar év tots ébveor, cf. Ro 2%, 1 Ti 61 
The Christians are now God’s “peculiar people” (#4), like the 
Jews in captivity, in a heathen world. They have to protect 
from abuse not only “the name” (76 dvoua) of God, but His new 
“‘word,” His new message (6 Adyos, cf. 139; tiv dudacKxadcay, 21°) 
of universal salvation, 4. To the Jew the profanation of God’s 
Name was the deadliest sin, even as the sanctification of the 
name, especially by martyrdom, was the highest duty; cf. C. G. 
Montefiore in Beginnings of Christianity, i. pp. 63-65. 

7. wept mdvta] possibly with owdpoveiy, “tam mente quam 
corpore . . . in omnibus rebus, ne honores indebitos appetamus, 
ne accendamur avaritia, ne ulla passione superemur” (Jerome), 
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but more probably with zapexémevos, being expanded in the 
following words; cf. 1 Ti 4. 

mapexdpevos| scarcely different from the active in Hellenistic 
Greek, cf. Col 41; and fairly common with the reflexive pronoun 
in inscriptions; cf. Deissmann, B.S, p. 254; Moulton, WZ. 
Greek, 1., pp. 155-59: 

év TH Si8acKkadta] ‘fin your teaching,” to be joined with all 
the following words a@@opiav . . . axatdyvworor. 

&p0opiav| the quality of the a&POopos, chaste, pure (cf. AZM. 
5.0.) : purity of motive, without desire of gain (cf. 114) or respect 
of persons, and purity of doctrine (cf. 2 Co 4? dreumdueba ra 
Kpurra THS aiaxvvys, pi) TepuTatodvres ev Tavoupyla unde SoXodvTeES 
tov Aoyov). 

gepvotnta| dignity of phrase and utterance. Adyov éyH, the 
message in true proportion, well-balanced; cf. é€ tyots Kal ea 
aAnbeias, Pap. Oxyr. il. p. 215. dkatdéyvworoy (found in 2 Mac 
4*7 and in several contemporary epitaphs; Deissmann, &.S., 
p. 200), not liable to be censured, criticized, silenced ; contrast 
120 311 Gal 211, 

8. 6 é€ évaytias] “he that is of the contrary part ”—doubtless 
the main thought is of pagan criticism; cf. 5&9, ¢ P 21215 1 Ti 
514 6 dvytixeiwevos: but as there is a direct reference to Titus, it 
may include “the contrary part” within the Church; cf. rods 
avtiAéyovras, 19 3) note, 2 Ti 2%. 

9. Sovdous] cf. 1 Ti 6! note, 1 Cor 721, 1 P 216-18, éy waow, 
possibly with troraccec Ga (W.-H., Wohlenberg, von Soden), and 
this balances best with év wa@ow at the end; but cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vii. 83, wa apos tov Kupiov evidpectos év maou yévyrat, 
The Patristic commentators are careful to point out the necessary 
limitation, e.g. ‘‘quee imperant justa,” Pelagius ; so Jerome, Thd. 
Thdt. pi d&vteA€yovtas, “non responsatores,” Ambrst. ; cf. dvav- 
tippytws, Acts 107% voodilopevous, Acts 57°3, like Onesimus, 
Philem #8. 

10. wacav miorw (cf. Gal 52") évBerxvupevous] cf. Pap. Oxyr. 
iil, 494. 9, Kataheirw TH yuvatkt pov . . . ebvoovoy pot Kal Tacav 
miotw évoekvupevy & eav amroXelrw Erirda. 

dya0yv] possibly limiting waoav, ‘fin rebus non malis” 
(Bengel) ; but almost certainly strengthening it “with a hearty 
good will” = per edvoias, Eph 67; éXevOepa dbinut . . . Kar’ evdvorav 
kai ditooropyiavy SotAd pov owpara, Pap. Oxyr., ubi supra, 
line 6. 

W.-H. place in the margin, as an alternative reading, racav 
évd. dydanv: but Pap. Oxyr. strongly supports racav wiotw, and 
dydmnv may have been an attempt to avoid the doubtful meaning 
of dyabyv : cf. Introd., p. xxxviil. 

koopacw] “Quo vilior conditio servorum, eo pulchrius 
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describitur eorum pietas,” Bengel (‘‘ that they may do worshippe 
to the doctrine,” Tynd. Cranmer). ‘The very difficulty of the 
slaves’ position—for which see an inte1esting note in Chry- 
sostom—makes his loyalty redound the more to the credit of 
the Gospel, and show that it is a Gospel of glory, 1 Ti 14; cf. 
G) Herbert : 


‘© Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action jie.” 


The notes of St. Thomas Aquinas on vv.?! show a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, and the appropriateness of each 
quality to be pressed upon each class. 

11-14. The reason and motive power for this appeal—the 
enabling grace of God. 

This dogmatic statement is introduced as the basis of the 
previous appeal, cf. 1 Ti 316; “do this for you caz, God’s 
grace was given for this very purpose.” It springs directly out 
of the command to slaves, %1°, but certainly includes 28, and 
probably also }. ‘*Teach rightly, for God’s grace was an 
educating grace: let each class in the household live a true 
Christian life, for God’s grace was given to all classes to make 
possible such a life.” Hence the emphasis lies on raow davOpo- 
Tous, Todevovoa, CyAwTiv Kadav Epywv. 

11. émeddvy | the passive only here and 34 (but éwudaivew, Lk 179, 
Acts 2779) in N.T. but common in LXX, Josephus, /zscrr. The 
essential meaning is to appear suddenly upon a scene, and it is 
used particularly (a) of divine interposition, especially to aid 
(cf. Gen 357, 3 Mac 69, so émupavera, 2 Mac 27! 324 1222 1415; and 
for pagan illustrations, v. JZJZ. s.v.), “ Apparuit gratia Dei,” 
Vulg: (4) of the dawning of light upon darkness (Nu 6%, 
Ps 3016 117?" etc.), ‘ 2dé/uxit gratia Dei” (Jerome). The con- 
text here (cwrypios) suggests the former shade of meaning. 
The grace of God came to the aid of our need, the reference 
being to the whole life of Christ, Incarnation and Death, cf. ¥; 
in 2 Ti 1 the thought of light is more prominent. For further 
illustrations see excellent notes in Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, 
p- 454; Milligan on Z ZZ Thess., p. 148; Justin Martyr (AZo. i. 
5 and 14) contrasts the émupdve of deemons in dreams and 
other ways, leading to immoral acts, with the émupavera of Christ 
leading to a life of love. 

owmptos| taking up owrypos 1 and anticipating 14, bringing 
salvation from the power of sin to all. 

maou dvOpdmos]| “nullam conditionem excipit” (Pelagius) ; 
“etiam servis, etiam gentibus,” cf. 3? (Bengel). The first 
thought is certainly right—‘ to all classes of men, even slaves, 
enabling all to live true lives”: the second thought is perhaps 
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also suggested by the reference to the effect on the heathen 
world, 5810; the message of salvation is intended for all, so 
you need not despair of winning any by your lives, cf. 1 Ti 24 
10 

12. maSevouea] training, schooling, cf. 2 Ti 2%5 316 (mo?, as 
more often, ‘‘chastising ”). The educative power of God’s grace 
is dwelt upon, as the context is concerned with sound teaching. 
The thought is akin to the Greek conception of redemption 
from ignorance; but this is not un-Pauline, and the primary 
thought is redemption from moral evil. 

&pvynodpevor] perhaps with reference to a particular time, the 
time of baptism. 

doeBetav| tiv eidwAoXAatpetay, kat TA rovnpa Séypara (Theoph.), 
but this is too narrow ; it is the contrast to etoeBds. Impiety, 
all wrong thoughts about God, and the actions that follow from 
it, which marked the heathen (rjv) life, cf. Jude 1518; ‘ im- 
pietatem et seecularia desideria” (Vulg.). 

koopikds| here only in N.T. in this sense; cf. 1 Jn 216 ray 76 
év TO KOopw, 7 eribvula THS GapKos Kal 7 emOuula Tdv 6p4adApGr, 
kat 7 dAaloveia Tod Biov, for the meaning. 

awdpdvws| placed first, as the contrast to éri#vpior and as the 
characteristic word of the whole chapter: with self-control, with 
respect for the rights of others, with true piety towards God. 

TO viv aid} 1 Ti 617, 2 Ti 4? only in N.T. 

13. mpoodexdpevor] because we look forward to a yet brighter 
future, when all that is good in this present life will be rewarded 
and completed; cf. 1 Cor 17, 2 Th 1712, To the writer as he 
approached death expectation had grown into love, 2 Ti 4°. 

Thy pax. éXmiSa] almost = Xpucrov “Incoty ; cf. 1 Ti 11 and 4. 

émpadverav] in N.T., only here and 2 Th 28, c Ti 6'4, 2 Ti 11° 
41 and §; cf. note on érefavn 4. The word was applied to the 
accession of a Roman Emperor (cf. Milligan on Z ZZ Thess., 
p. 148): that might be in the writer’s mind here (cf. next note 
and 1 Ti 6, 2 Ti 4!)—the taking of the kingdom by the true 
king. 

ab 86éys] The full manifestation of all that Christ is in Him- 
self and in His saints; cf. 1 Ti r4 note, 2 Co 3}8, 2 Th 1! dray 
On evdoEac O7jvat ev Tots aylous avrod; but vide below. 

tod peyddou Qe0d] here only in N.T., but 6 eds 6 péyas (Dt 1017, 
Neh 1° etc.), of Jehovah in contrast with heathen gods, and used 
by heathen of their gods and goddesses; cf. Acts 1927 rijs 
peyaAns Oeds ’Apréudos. 

To p. ©. kal gwrfjpos| Do these words apply to two persons, 
‘of Our Great God and of our Saviour,” or to one, “ of Our Great 
God and Saviour”? Probably to one, and that one Jesus Christ ; 
Gf a Th 1% 2: Boiss 
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i) For— 

i (a) This is the natural (though not necessary) construc- 
tion of two substantives after one article, and the 
relative clause 6s édwxe seems to require a second 
article with owrnpos, if that refers to a separate 
person. 

(4) The purpose in !* tva Avtpdoyra x.7.A. is attributed 
to Jehovah in the O.T., but here to Jesus Christ : 
so that it is natural that Jesus Christ should be 
identified with Him in this phrase also. 

(c) There is possibly an intentional contrast with the 
Roman Emperor or (? and) with the object of 
worship in the mysteries. The combination cwrip 
kat Oeds had been applied to Ptolemy 1., @eds 
éxupavys to Antiochus Epiphanes, Gedy émidavi 
kal Kowdv Tod dvOpwrivov Biov cwripa to Julius 
Czsar (Dittenberger, G7. Jnscr. xvi. 2. 3; Syl. 
Inscr. Gr. 347. 6). So Osiris was called Lord and 
Saviour in the Isis mystery. 

(d) In Jewish Apocalyptic there is sometimes an antici- 
pation of a manifestation of Jehovah, sometimes 
of that of a Messiah, but not of both. 

(ii) On the other hand, the identification is— 

(a) Against the general usage of the earlier Epistles, 
though Ro 9° is probably an exception. 

(4) Against the usage of the Past. Epistles, cf. 348, 1 Ti 
11 256 2 Ti 12; but those passages speak of 
Christ’s past or present work, this of His future 
glorification. 

(c) Against the distinction between the glory of the 
Son and that of the Father, Lk 976 Mt 1627. 
Patristic evidence is divided. Justin Martyr. Afol. 
I. 61, é@ dvoparos Tod Iatpos tHv 6Awv Kat Seamorou 
®cod Kai Tov cwrnpos Hpav Iyo. Xz. Kal Tod rvevparos, 
favours the separation ; Clem. Alex. Protr. c. 1, § 7, 
the identification, quoting the passage as a proof 
that Christ is both God and man ; Chrys., Jerome, 
Thdt., and (apparently) Theod.- Mops. and Pelagius, 
and the Liturgy of St. Basil (Brightman, Z.Z. W,, 
p. 402), all support Clement’s view, Ambrosiaster 
that of Justin. 

The question is not one of doctrinal importance: on the 
theory of separation Jesus Christ is still placed on a level with 
the great God, as a manifestation of His glory, and as having 
effected Jehovah’s work of salvation. Chrysostom’s question 
still remains—zod eiow of tod matpos éXdTTOVa Tov vioV A€yovtes ; 

10 
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Dr. Hort (on Jas 2! and Add. Note, p. 103: and so Lange, von 
Hengel, Schenkel, quoted in Ezra Abbot, p. 450) takes ris d6éys 
as in apposition | to “Inoot Xporot and governing tov peydAov Geod 
Kal gwrnpos yuav— the appearing of him who is the glory of 
the great God and our Saviour”—z.e. of Jesus Christ, the glory 
of the Father, who is both the great God and our Saviour ; 
supposing the thought of the Shechinah or the Glory of God (ef. 
Burney, Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 36, 37) to 
have been transferred almost as a fixed title to Christ, as the 
thought of the Word was transferred to Him in the Fourth 
Gospel. Passages such as 2 Co 44, Eph 1° (6 warp rod Kupiov 
jpav “Ino. Xrod side by side with 117 6 warp rhs d0&ys), and 
perhaps Jas 2}, would support this: in a similar way Christ is 
identified with 7d pvornprov tod @cod, Col 2%, with 70 oKiyrTpov 
THS weyaAwovvys ToD Meot, Clem. Rom. i. c. 16, with 7 dvvayus 
Tov @eod, Justin M. ¢c. Zryph. c. 61. This is possible, phe Jesus 
Christ has Himself been called “ our Saviour” in this Epistle, 14, 
and the reasons urged above seem to decide in favour of referring 
the whole phrase to Jesus Christ. For a very full discussion of 
the history of the interpretation, cf. Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, 
pp. 439-87 5 ; he separates tod peydAov @eod from TWTHpOS Hav. 

14. 5 ewxev éautdv] 1 Ti 2°, Gal 14, based on the Lord’s 
own saying, Mk 10%. The gift is the gift of the whole life, but 
principally of the life surrendered in death ; cf. 1 Co 118 rapedidero, 
Phil 28, Eph 5%. 

iva AuTpdontar .. . Meptovovov| a reminiscence of several 
O.T. passages, Ex 19° 237% e€veabé por Aads wepiovcros amd 
mavrwv tov Cvav: 2S 7° rod AvTpdcaca aitd Aadv (cf. Ex 15}, 
1 Ch 1724): Ps 1308 kal atdros Avtpdoerar Tov “IopanrA ex Tacdv 
Tov dvop.av avtod: Ezek 3773 picoua airois ard macav Tov 
dvou.av avtdv, Gv hudptooav év avrais Kai Kadapid adtods Kai 
€oovrat pow eis Aaov. 

hutpdontat] (Lk 2471, 1 P 1}8 only in N.T., but very frequent 
in LXX). ‘ Rescue,” “deliver,” though the previous words 
édwkev éavtov trtp yuav suggest the further idea of ransom as 
lying in the background. 

émd mdons dvopias| As from Egyptian bondage (Ex 15}%) and 
from Babylon (Is 44°24) in the past: hence the main thought is 
rescue from the power, wo/ from the guilt of sin. 

xaBapion|] from Ezek 37% (supra). The original reference 
was probably to the Aponte, of the people with the blood of 
the covenant, cf. Ex 232? 248; so that the thought is still of 
death: cleanse with his own blood, 1 Jn 17 70 alua “Inood xabapicer 
Has ard racns dpaprias : ibid.9 aad ibaa adixias: Heb 94-2", 1 P 1? 
(with Hort’s note): Justin M. Afol. i. 32, dv atparos xabaipwv Trovs 
morevovtas: ¢. Tryph. 13. 
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The word also looks back to 1°; there is a cleansing needed , 
but no Jewish ceremonial cleansing to be repeated from time to 
time, but a cleansing of the heart (cf. Acts 15°) which has been 
effected by Christ Himself: perhaps it also anticipates 3° and 
contains a reference to the cleansing of baptism; cf. Eph 5%5- 26, 
heoo, 

treptovotov| (= Hebr. nbp, “set apart,” “reserved,” Ex 19), 
Dt 7° 14? 2618) is not found except in the LXX, prob. signifying 
“that which is over and above,” the special portion which a 
conqueror took for himself before the spoil was divided, or the 
first-fruits which the owner takes from his threshing floor (cf. 
Clem. Rom. c. 29). It is also translated Aads eis repiroinow 
(Mal 317, 1 P 2%); 4 wepurotinois (Eph 14) and rv exxAnoiav nv 
mepuerounoato (Acts 2078) are virtually translations of the same 
word. It implies the thought of Christ as a triumphant king 
(For full discussion of the word, vzde Hort on 1 P 29; Lightfoot, 
Revision of N.T., Appendix.) 

The Latin translations vary: ‘abundantem,” Clarom. ; 
“acceptabilem,” Vulg.; ‘“egregium,” Jerome; ‘“ proprium,” 
Theodore: cf. “domesticam Dei gentem,” Tert. Aol. 18. 
According to Jerome, Symmachus was the first to use the Latin 
word feculiarem, transliterating it into Greek; and from him 
Jerome, though leaving ‘‘acceptabilem” here and “populus 
adquisitionis” in 1 P 2°, used it in the O.T., and it has come 
thence into our English versions. It is derived from the 
peculium, the private property of a slave. 

{nrwrhy KahGv épywv] “zemulatorem,” O.L.; “sectatorem,” 
Vulg.; “a pursuer,” Rheims; “fervently given to good works,” 
Tynd. Israel had been a peculiar people, to keep God’s 
commandments (Dt 2618); the Christian Church has to have 
an eager enthusiasm for and to take the lead in all that is 
excellent, in all that will “adorn” the doctrine. Cf. rod dyaGod 
fydwrai, 1 P 38; and contrast CyAwral rod vouov, Acts 2120; 
(yrwris Tov matpiKGv pov mapaddcewv, Gal 1}4. This contrast 
may be conscious here, cf. 11415, 1 Ti 17. Epictetus would 
have each man as Oeod CnAwrHy ravra Tovey Kal A€yeuy, il. 14. 13. 
The phrase fyAwrat tay kaAXiotwv is found in inscriptions more 
than once (AZ. JZ. s.v.). 

The conception of the Church, as the chosen people, which 
has taken the place of and has to do the work of the Jewish 
nation, is specially marked in 1 Peter, but it is equally clear in 
St. Paul; cf. Gal 616 “the Israel of God”; Phil 33 ets éoper 
 jwepttowy, and it underlies the Lord’s choice of twelve apostles 
and His building a new éxxAnoia. 

15. Adder (=1), mapondder (=% 1%), eheyxe (1% 38), peta 
mdons éemutayys| cf. dorduws, 118, which suggests that the words 
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only belong to éAeyxe. Cf. Tert. Apo/. 39 (of Christian assem- 
biies), “‘ibidem etiam exhortationes, castigationes, et censura 
divina.” 

mepippoveitw| perhaps not quite so strong as xatadpoveitw, 
1 Ti 4!, “ignore,” but Chrys. and Thdt. both treat the two 
as synonymous. Calvin assumes that the Epistle would be read 
in public, so that this command is virtually addressed to the 
church rather than to Titus. It probably implies advice both to 
Titus and to his hearers. 


’"EyKpatys, Lwppwv AND THEIR COGNATES. 


Xaéppwv and its cognates are specially characteristic of the 
Past. Epp., not occurring at all in the earlier letters: éyxparis 
and its cognates are comparatively rare in each set, once in Past. 
Epp. éyxparys, Tit 18; thrice in the earlier letters éyxpdrea, 
Gal 5°; éyxpateverOa, 1 Co 799. In Tit 18 both are stated 
as qualifications for the émicxomos, as though a distincticn was 
consciously drawn between them. ‘This would prebably be the 
same as that drawn in Aristotle: éyxpdéreca is control of the 
bodily passions with deliberate effort, a self-mastery which keeps 
the self well in hand (cf. Gen 43° évexparevoaro of Joseph at the 
sight of Benjamin, 1 Sam 13!”), the main stress is on the will; it 
is applied most frequently to sexual and all bodily passions 
(1 Co 7® 95), but also with the widest possible reference 
(Gal .5™ 12,0 ir%). 

cwdpootvn is a free and willing control which no longer 
requires effort; the main stress is on the judgment which 
reoognizes the true relation between body and spirit, a rational 
self-control, a sound mind which always “keeps its head.” So 
in Plato’s application of it to the state it is the recognition of 
the true relation of each part to the other, and, while common 
to all classes, it is most important and effective in the ruler. 
But in popular usage it tended to be regarded as the peculiar 
virtue of women, in the sense both of sexual self-control and of 
practical wisdom, and of the voung. Cf. Xenophon, Gconom. 
vii. 14 (quoted supra 24); Arist. Rhet. 1361a, Ondredv apery 
. . + Wuxns cwppooivy Kal pirepyia dvev dveevbepias. 

Professor Gilbert Murray would add a new thought to 
awdpootvn, Which would make the distinction stronger; he sees 
in it a saving power which would give it an altruistic effect, 
while éyxpareca would be only self-regarding. “It is something 
like ‘Temperance, Gentleness, Mercy; sometimes Innocence, 
never merely Caution; a tempering of dominant emotions by 
gentler thought. But its derivation is interesting. The adjective 
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codpwv or caddpwv is the correlative of dAoddpwv. ’OAo0ddpwv 
means ‘with destructive thoughts’; owdpwv means ‘ with saving 
thoughts.’ Plutarch, when the force of the word was dead, 
actually used this paraphrase to express this same idea (vodv 
gwTnpia ppovowra, De Tranguillitate, 470 D). There is a way of 
thinking which destroys and a way which saves. The man or 
woman who is owdpwy walks among the beauties and perils of 
the world, feeling the love, joy, anger, and the rest ; and through 
all has that in his mind which saves. Whom does it save? 
Not him only, but, as we should say, the whole situation. It 
saves the imminent evil from coming to be” (Zhe Rise of the 
Greek Epic, p. 27). This is excellent as a description of its 
usage ; but I doubt whether it springs from the derivation, 
which implies a “sound” rather than a “saving” mind, and 
Plutarch’s words are not applied to the oddpwv but to 6 vodv 
EXoV. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether a distinction between 
the two words is to be pressed always in Hellenistic Greek, 7 
comparison of Acts 2425 drareyopevou dé avTod mepl duxacoovvys 
Kat éykpateias with 26% adyOelas Kat cwdppoorvys piyyata dropbley- 
youat, both said of Paul in similar conditions, makes it im- 
probable; and in Clement of Alexandria éyxpdareuw becomes 
more positive: “it now forms the basis of reasonable self- 
limitation in regard to all the passions and desires. The cause 
of this improved conception of éyxpdre:a is probably due in part 
to the less hostile attitude taken by Christianity towards the 
body and the emotional nature than that which prevailed 
before” (T. B. Strong, Bampton Lectures, p. 170). Cf. also 
Hermas, V7zs. 3. vill., where it is one of the seven women round 
the tower, 7» mepuelwopevn Kal avdpilopevn “Eyxpareva xadetra’ 
aitTn Ovyatnp éotiv THs mictews’ Os av ovv aKorovdyjoyn adry, 
fakdplos yiverar év TH Cwy adtod, OTe TavTwY TOV Tovypav Epywv 
adégerau. 

In the Past. Epp. éyxparys is applied only to the éricxozos: 
cwHppwv to every class—to those in authority, I 32, Tit 18 in 
érioxoros), II 17 (St. Paul and Timothy and all teachers) : 
old men, Tit 22; to women, I 29; to the elder women, Tit 24; 
young women, Tit 25; to young men, Tit 26—generally in ‘the 
widest sense of self-control, once with special reference to self- 
control in married life, I 215. It is one of the essential character- 
istics of the Christian life, one of the purposes of the Incarnation, 
Ae 22: 

Both words and their cognates are rare in the O.T., but they 
come, often with conscious reference to the Platonic cardinal 
virtues, in the Apocrypha; cf. the section headed é eykpdreva Wux7s, 
Ecclus 18° ; for cwppoovvy, Wisd 87 9!! cudpovus, 2 Mac 4%, 
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4 Mac 1% 6 18- 80.31 533: gadpwv, 4 Mac 135 22 216 § cadpur 
yods, 218 28 317 19 728 7510, 

For fuller illustrations, cf. Trench, Sy. §§ xx. and xxi. ; 
Burton, ZCC, Gal. p. 318; F. M. Cornford in C/assical 
Quarterly, Oct. 1912, pp. 249ff.; R. Hackforth in Classical 
Quarterly, Oct. 1913, pp. 265 ff. 


iii. 1-8. The duty of Christians to the outer world: obedience 
to government, activity in good works, gentleness and meekness 
in private life, +2 And the motive for such conduct: the duty of 
imitating God’s love to us who has saved us from our sins, so 

9-11. The duty of avoiding useless discussion® and factious 
opponents, 1% 11, 

This section is connected with the preceding chapters: vv.1* 
with ch. 2; vv.!! with ch. 1. Ch. 2 had given commands to 
different classes, this gives one command common to all: that 
had emphasized the duty of subjection in the younger women 
and in slaves, this extends it to all classes: that had hinted at the 
effect of Christian lives on the heathen, this brings out the direct 
duty which Christians owe to them: that had dwelt on God’s 
saving grace as enabling Christians to do good works, this on 
God’s gift of a new birth as putting them under an obligation to 
do them. 

In the same way 9! pick up the main thoughts of 11°16, the 
duty of avoiding Jewish discussions (1! 3°), and the duty of 
rebuke to opponents (1!% 31011). 

The keynote of the chapter is usefulness. Christians have 
to be useful citizens, ready for every good work; only such 
teaching is to be given as is useful to the world (*): “our 
friends” are to be ready to help others in need: they are not 
to be unfruitful (14). Titus himself is to be useful to Zenas and 
Apollos when they arrive (18). 

For the whole section cf. Ro 1217-137, of which there may 
be a reminiscence. 


Paraphrase. There is one thing of which you must remind 
them all, free and slaves alike—that is, to be loyal subjects to 
the Government and its officials, to obey any commands which 
they issue, to be on the look out to help in any kind of good 
work, to speak evil of none, to avoid all quarrels, not to stand on 
their own rights but to be large-hearted, never failing to show 
gentleness to any one. This is our bounden duty, for there was 
a time when we were as void of understanding as they are now ; 
we too were disobedient, easily misled, the slaves of passions 
and pleasures of many kinds, passing our life in ill-will and envy 
ot others, worthy of hate and hating one another. 
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‘* But when in gracious love for man 

Our Saviour God unveiled His plan, 

*Twas not for merit of our own 

But ot His pitying care alone 

He saved us, by a heavenly birth 

Cleansing away the stains of earth 

And on our heads in rich largess 

Pouring His Spirit’s holiness.” 
All this He did that so being justified by His free gift we 
might become heirs, through hope, of eternal life. This saying 
is worthy of entire faith, and on all these points I wish you to 
insist, in the hope that those who have put faith in the message 
of God may set themselves to make honourable deeds the very 
business of their life. These truths are excellent in themselves 
and full of profit to others. But as for foolish speculations and 
genealogies, and strifes and wranglings about the Jewish law, 
give them a wide berth, for they are profitless and lead to nothing. 
If a man is self-willed and factious, warn him once, warn him 
again, but then avoid him, knowing that a man of such a char- 
acter is perverted and sins, being condemned by his own action. 

As soon as I shall send Artemas or Tychicus to you, make 

haste to come to Nicopolis to join me, for that is where I have 
decided to winter. Help forward on their journey with all 
diligence Zenas and Apollos: see that they have everything they 
want. Yes, and let all our brethren learn to make a real business 
of honourable works, that they may be able to help in such cases 
of need, that so they may not deserve the taunt of being ‘‘idle 
drones.” All my companions send you greeting: do you give 
my greeting to all who love us in a common faith. God’s grace 
be with you all. 


1-8. Duty to the heathen world: (a) obedience to govern- 
ment, cf. 1 Ti 21:2 notes, and (more closely) Ro 1317, 1 P 3817, 
Such acommand would be necessary at any time and place to 
Christians, who might regard their allegiance to Christ as exempt- 
ing them from allegiance to the Pagan Emperor (cf. Acts 176 
24°), and it is specially enforced in St. Paul’s letter to Rome 
and St. Peter’s letter from Rome; but it has a peculiar appro- 
priateness in writing to Crete, partly because of the large number 
of Jews (11°) in the Christian body who doubtless there, as at 
Rome, would be “assidue tumultuantes” (Suet. Claud. c. 25) ; 
partly because of the turbulent character of the Cretans them- 
selves (otdceot kal ovots kat ror€nors ebvAiors avactpepopevors, 
Polyb. vi. 46. 9), who long fretted against their subjugation by 
Rome (cf. Dio Cassius, xxxvi. 1, quoted in Wetstein). 

1. Gropipynoxe| perhaps suggests that St. Paul had himself 
laid stress on this at the time of his visit to Crete; but they need 
a reminder. 
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&pxais éfouciats] The omission of xaé is very unnatural ; cf. 
Lk 12! ras dpxas kai tas eLovolas: Martyr. Polycarpi, 10, 
dedidaypeOa yap dpxais kai éLovalats timmy arovéewev, is apparently a 
reminiscence of this place, and suggests that cat has accidentally 
dropped out; cf. Introd., p. xxxviil. 

imotdccecPat] of the general attitude, ‘quod superioribus 
debent subditi reverentiam subjectionis” (Thom. Aq.). 

mevBapxeiv] of obedience to particular commands, e.g. the 
payment of tribute and dues, Ro 13°; cf. Xen. Cyz. viii. 1. 3, 
péyotov ayabov 76 reGapxety paiverat eis TO KaTarparrew TA ayaba 
(Alford). 

(4) Activity in good works. 

mpos Tay Epyov dya0dv] The connexion suggests every good 
work started by the government, and would include civic and 
municipal duties ; but it need not be limited to these: cf. Clem. 
Rom. 1. c. 33, possibly a reminiscence of, certainly an interesting 
comment on, this phrase. 

éya@dv] perhaps limiting ; provided that it is good; cf. Thom. 
Aq. ‘“‘alioquin non esset obediendum,” cf. § note and 28 nvte. 

(c) Gentleness in private life. 

2. dudxous] (here and 1 Ti 33 only in N.T.), cf. 9 and 2 Ti 
223. 24 
emetkeis | “temperate,” Wycl. ; “softe,” Tyndal ; “ modestos,” 
Vulg.; not pressing their own rights, making allowances, re- 
membering that the heathen do not know of the graciousness 
and love of God our Saviour, they have not the ézveékeva of Christ 
before their eyes (2 Co ro!); “ large-hearted,” “‘ high-hearted,” cf. 


**Truth’s school for certain doth this same allow, 
High-heartedness doth sometimes teach to bow” 
(Lady E. Carew), 


and Ar. River. i. 13, §§ 17, 18, for a full description of 76 ézvetkés, 
“Tt is the indulgent consideration of human infirmities. To 
look not to the mere letter of the law but to the mind of the 
legislator, not merely to the act done but to the intention of the 
doer, not to a part but to the whole, not to the character of 
the actor at the moment but to his general character, to re- 
member good deeds received from him rather than the bad, and 
the benefits you have received rather than those you have con- 
ferred” (Cope). Such a quality would be needed by masters in 
the treatment of their slaves (1 P 218), but here the reference is 
wider ; cf. Phil 4° 76 éretkts tudv yrwoOyjTw waow avOparos. It 
would be needed especially in face of persecution ; cf. Wisd 2! 
UBper cat Bacavw eracwpev aitov iva yvOmev THv émtetKetav avrod. 
For good accounts of the word, cf. Lightfoot on Phil 45, Mayor 
on Jas 3}7, 
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macav ev§.] perhaps reminiscent of 2!°—as gentle to all men 
as your slaves are faithful to their masters. mpacornta] Again— 
like their Saviour-God, cf. 2 Co 101. apis mdvtas dvOp.] for St. 
Paul’s stress on the duty of Christians to the whole world outside, 
cf. Ro 1217, Gal 61°, Phil 45; and for the result of such teaching, 
cf. Justin M. Afol. i. cc. 14-16; Tert. Apol. c. 36, “civilitas in 
imperatorem tam vere quam circa omnes necesse habet exhiberi. 
. . » Nullum bonum sub exceptione personarum administramus.” 

3-7. Two reasons are given—(a) we ourselves were no better, 
and therefore are bound to be tolerant and forgiving, cf. Lk 
740-50, Ex 2271; (6) we have been reborn by God’s graciousness 
and loving-kindness, and ought to imitate these qualities; cf. 
Eph 23-10 417-24 51.2 viverOe prpyntat Tov Geod «.7.A. The similarity 
suggests a conscious reminiscence of that Epistle. 

3. dvéyrtor] in intellect, cf. Eph 418, Ro 17! ; darevOeis, in action ; 
primarily, disobedient to human authority ; cf. 1 and 1° 10, Ro 1°, 
2 Ti 3? yovetow dreGeis: but also to divine commands, cf. 11°. 

mAavwpevor| passive (cf. 2 Ti 3)%, 1 Co 122, Paris Pap. 47, 
dmomerT@kapev TAaVaOpevor t7d TaV OeGv): it explains avdnror, as 
SovAcvortes explains dreuHeis. 

kaxia| “active malice,” cf. Eph 431; 1 P 21 with Hort’s note. 

4. xpnotdétns | “benignitas,” Vulg. ; “benygnity,” Wycl. ; “ kinde- 
ness,” ‘[ynd.; graciousness, goodness, ever ready to bestow His 
blessings and to forgive; cf. Trench, Sy. lxiv. The substantive 
occurs in N.T. only in St. Paul (8 times); but cf xpyords, Lk 
65, 1 P 23, and frequently in the Psalms applied to Jehovah. 

pitavOpwria] here and Acts 28? (cf. piravOpwirws, tid. 27°) 
only in N.T., but frequent in classical writers and in the LXX of 
the Apocrypha; often in connexion with ypyorérys: love of man 
as man, humanity, showing itself in kindliness to equals (Acts, 
ubi s.), in graciousness to subjects (2 Mac 14%), in pity for 
those in trouble; cf. Clem. Hom. xii. 25-33 (a most interesting 
discussion of the word), 4 giAavOpwria ravta avOpwrov, Kado 
avOpwrds éott, pirovoa evepyeret. One special application was to 
the ransoming of captives (Avoes aiyuadwtwv Kai tovavtas dAdas 
piravOpwrias, Dem. de Chersoneso, 107. 15 (Field)), and that 
may be consciously present here ; cf. dovAevovtes 3, AUTpwcyTat 214. 
It is applied to Wisdom, ¢iAdvOpwrov rvetpa copia, Wisd 1° 7°, 
Here it adds to xpyordrys the note of pity for man’s state and 
the thought that it extends to all men (zavras avOp. 7); but they 
are so allied (cf. Field, O¢. Vorv., here and on Acts 287, and 
Wetstein here for suggestive illustrations) that the verb is in the 
singular. The two qualities are chosen in contrast to the con- 
duct of men in the past 8, and as examples to Christians in the 
future?; cf. Justin Mart. Afol. 1! pipovpevovs cwppooivnv Kai 
Bixaocvvyv Kal diravOpwriav Kal doa oiketa Oew éort. 
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émepdvy| cf. 2!! note. tod cwripos hpav Geos, ze. the Father ; 
cf. 18, 1 Ti 1!, Ps 10978 cicdv pe xara TO péya éXeds gov. God's 
“peculiar people” is, as of old, entirely dependent on His 
initiating choice; cf. Deut 94% od i did Tas Stxarocdvas cou KUptos 
5 Geos cov didwolv cou tiv ynv THv ayabjv«K\ynpovopga: Ps 115} 
py piv, Kipre, wy july GAN tO dvduari cov dds ddgav ext 7 
é\ée. cov. The clause is added to prevent self-complacency and 
to call for a true response to God’s mercy, but with a side refer- 
ence to past controversy with Pharisaic Judaism ; cf. Eph 2810, 
2 Ti 1®; Clem. Rom. c. 32 (a full comment on this verse, per- 
haps a reminiscence of it). 

5. 81a Aoutpod] For the stress on baptism, cf. 1 Co 6", Eph 56 
(the instrument of cleansing), 1 P 3?! (of salvation, as here), 
Jn 3° (of new birth). There is probably a conscious reference 
to 11° and 214. We needed cleansing, but with more than Jewish 
ceremonial ablutions, with a washing that would entirely renew 
our nature. 

Aoutpod|] “washing” rather than “a laver” (RV margin), 
“fountain,” Tynd.; cf. Robinson on Eph 576 Justin. Mart. 
Apol. 191 76 év 7G VSart AovTpov TowodvTat . . . KaXEtraL TOdTO Td 
Aoutpov duticpds, * Aoveapéevw TO eis avayévvnow Aovtpov. 

tahtyyevecias| here only in NT of spiritual birth: cf. dva- 
yeyervnpévor, t P 18 and 2%, both perhaps suggested by the Lord’s 
saying, afterwards recorded in Jn 3°%, Cf. Justin Mart. Aol. 
19 dyovrat bf’ ypav évOa Bowp éati Kat tpdrovy dvayevycews... 
avayevvavtat: Aug. de pecc. mer. ill. g, “Christianos non facit 
generatio sed regeneratio.” Other associations may have led to 
the choice of the word. (1) The analogy of the Rabbinic title 
for a convert to Judaism, ‘‘a new creature,” Kawi xriots (Gal 615, 
ubi v. Lightfoot). (2) The thought of the new birth of one 
initiated in the Greek mysteries, a rebirth which followed a ritual 
bathing ; cf. Apul. AZet. xi. 23-25. (3) The Stoic use of the 
word for the periodical restoration of the world after its periodi- 
cal destruction by fire: this is less obvious, but there may be a 
conscious contrast between the Stoic and the Christian wadvyyev- 
esia—‘‘the one by fire the other by water: the one physical, 
the other spiritual; the one subject to periodical relapses and 
renewal, the other occurring once for all and issuing in an endless 
life” (Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in N.T., App. M). Philo seems 
to apply this Stoic thought to the Flood (wt. Mos. ii. 12 of Noah, 
ov povov avtoi gwrypias Ervxov . . . GAA Kal warvyyeveoias éyév- 
ovTo iyemoves Kal devtépas adpxnyérar mepiwdov, cf. 1 P 32! and 
Clem. Rom. 9, Nae wadtyyeveciav xoopw exypvéev (cf. Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, p. 177; Trench, Syn. NV.T., § xviii.). 

dvakawacews| (Ro 12? only in N.T. dvaxawodv, 2 Co 4}, 
Col 3'° only; both perhaps coined by St. Paul, AZM. s.v.), 
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probably governed by Aovrpod, “per lavacrum regenerationis et 
renovationis,” Vulg., referring to the moment of baptism; cf. 
Jn 3°, Acts 917-19, 2 Co 537, Gal 615 caw xriovs, Ezek 36 °° pave 
ed’ ipas Udwp Kabapdv ... Kai doow tyiy Kapdiav KaLvyV Kal mvEedpa 
kawvov Siow ev tiv. If governed by dé it might add the thought 
of subsequent daily renewal, or of the fuller gift of the laying on 
of hands in Confirmation (Chase, Confirmation in the Apostolic 
Age, p. 98). 

6. eééxeev] recalling Joel 2% (écxed dad rod wvevparos pov) as 
used by St. Peter in Acts 21”, cf. 88; so with primary reference to 
Pentecost, but to Pentecost as an abiding reality affecting each 
Christian. 

mAouatws| cf. Eph 24 “abunde,” Vulg.; “ ditissime,” 
Theod., sufficient for all men (cf. 21), and for all the needs 
of each: “ad opulentiam sufficit quod, quantulumcunque nobis 
detur, nunquam deficiat” (Calvin). 81d “Ino. Xp.; cf. Acts 2% 
Tod awrfpos tov. His work is at once placed on a level with 
Gods ;ici'2!* n. 

7. SixarwOévtes| not “at the Judgment day” (which would 
make xar’ éAmida meaningless), but ‘‘at the start of the Christian 
life,” as in Ro 3. 4, Gal 3-5: “we at once might become heirs 
of life, yet with a further hope (cf. 21) that it will become fuller 
and eternal”; cf. 12, Ro 817, Gal 4% 7. 

kAnpovépor] like the Jews of Canaan; cf. Deut 9° (quoted on 
p. 154). 

8. mords 6 Adyos| If this phrase stood here alone it might 
well be “ Faithful is the whole gospel message entrusted to me” 
(cf. 13 and °), but it is a formula common to and confined to 
the P.E., 1 Ti 15 31 49, 2 Ti 2: perhaps a marginal gloss by 
some scribe subsequently embodied in the text (so C. H. Turner, 
Inaugural Lecture, p. 21); more probably the writer’s own note, 
either calling attention to the importance of what he has said 
himself (cf. 2 Co 138, Rev 215 226 otrou of Adyou morTot Kal 
d\nOwol eit), or (more probably, as all the sayings have a gnomic 
and rhythmical character and bear on salvation) quoting some 
well-known saying; cf. Ro 139 év rovtw 76 Adyw avaxedadarottar, 
1 Co 1554 rote yevqoerar 6 Adyos 6 yeypapypévos, and sivie 10! 
ddnOwés 6 Adyos bv AKovea. This would imply the formation 
of some collection of Christian maxims analogous to the Adyou 
Tov Kupiov “Inaod, Acts 20%, and the Oxyrhynchus Sayings, Pap. 
Oxyr. iv. 654. Here the Saying is contained in 5”, either in 
whole or in part, eg. © only, © and 7 being the writer’s own 
expansion. 

An attempt has been made recently (cf. Jour. Th. Stud., 
April 1923, p. 310) to prove that 6 Aoyos here and wherever it 
occurs in the Pastorals is used in the Johannine sense of the 
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personal Word of Gop, on the analogy of mucrés 6 @éos, micros 6 
xvpios: but in 1° it does not suit the following words, év xnpuy- 
part: in 1® the personal Logos could scarcely be described as 
‘faithful according to the teaching” ; in the phrase muords 6 Adyos 
the personal use would be appropriate in 2 Ti 214, but it is not 
needed there; it seems tautologous in 1 Ti 115, and very inap- 
propriate in r Ti 3! and here; whereas the explanation of it as a 
quotation is appropriate in each passage. 

tovtwv] the truths in #7, but also the commands in 2!—33, 
It recalls ratra in 2), 

StaBeBorodcbar] here and 1 Tix? only in N.T. ¢povtifec ; 
here only in N.T. ‘Make a point of”; cf. Grenfell and Hunt, 
Grk. Pap. ii. 121, ppovricare 7a avadwbévra éroundoor: contrast 9. 

Kahdv épywv (cf. 214) mpotoracba:| from the technical use 
=‘‘to stand before a shop as a tradesman selling his goods,” 
“to practise a profession ” (cf. Plutarch, Vit. Per. 24, of Aspasia, 
od Kooplov mpoecracay épyacias: Chrys., p. 443C, of St. Paul, 
dépuara éeppamre Kal épyacrypiov mpoeoryxer, and other illustra- 
tions in Field, Of. Vorvic.). Here the application may be: 
(2) literal, “to profess honest occupations” (R.V. margin), “to 
engage in respectable trades.” Cf. 1 Th 4! épyaleoOau rats 
xepolv tuav, Eph 4% épyalopevos 15 dyabdv tats xepolv iva ex 
peradidovac TO xpetav éxovte (cf. 14 inf); Did. 12, pH dpyos 
be? ipav Cyoetac Xpioriavos. In all the Church Orders certain 
trades are banned for Christians, such as the making of idols, 
acting, dancing on the stage, fighting as a gladiator, dealing in 
witchcraft. Cf. Egyptian Church Order, p. 149; Canones 
fiippol. S§ 65-67; Const. Apost. viii. 3; and Tertullian, de 
Idololatria, passim. 

Or (2) metaphorical, ‘‘to make a business of all that is ex- 
cellent,” to be active in all good works: “bonis operibus pre- 
esse,” Vulg.; ‘bona opera exercere,” Herm. Sim. x. 4; ‘fad bona 
opera docenda preesse” ; Pelag. ‘‘misericordiz studere,” Am- 
brosiast., and Chrys. (765 A—767 D) refers it to almsgiving. Cf. 
Clem. Rom. 34 (which seems to recall this chapter), zpotpémerat 
pas muotevovtas ex ata py apyous pnde wapeypevous elvae eri 
mav épyov ayabov. 

Here the wider sense is strongly supported by 2! and 3°, 
where there is no limitation, and by the analogy of Eph 21; 
but the narrower reference may have been consciously included 
and seems to be the primary meaning in 14, 

ot memoreuxdtes] recalling murds. Those who have believed 
a message so worthy of belief. 

taita] cf. rept rovrwv 8, g.v. adpétyua in NT only here, 
1 Ti 48, 2 Ti 3!®; not in L.XX, but frequently in classical writers 
in combination with xadds; v. illustrations in Wetstein. 
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9. {ytHoe1s] 1 Ti 64, 2 Ti 2%; not in the earlier letters, but 
frequent in Acts. 

yeveadoyias] 1 Ti1* note. ‘Originum enumerationes,” Am- 
brost., who refers it to Jewish pride in their descent from the 
patriarchs, and to legends about the burial of Moses, the building 
of the Temple, etc. Similarly Jerome (whose note here with his 
account of Origen’s work on the O.T., and of the teaching of 
Isaac, his own contemporary at Rome, is full of historical interest). 

mepttotaco| here and 2 Ti 216, only in N.T. in this sense, which 
is late and censured as a solecism by Lucian, but common in 
Josephus, M. Aurelius, etc. 

dvwpedets here and Heb 7}8 only in N.T.; cf. Ign. Maga. 8, 
py mAavaobe . . . prbevpdcw Tots wadalois avwpedéow otow— 
perhaps a reminiscence of this verse. 

10. aiperuxdy here only in N.T. It is used in Plato (?), Def 
412 A=‘‘having the power of choice”: here it is still an adjec- 
tive, from the secondary meaning of alpeo.s =ezther a self-chosen 
party, a sect (Acts 517 155 245 (of Jewish sects), Gal 57°, 1 Co 
1119, 2 P 2! (of Christian)), ov, self-chosen teaching, heresy (Ign. 
Eph. 6). Either is possible here. (a) factious (R.V. margin), 
partisan, ‘an auctor of sectes,” Cranmer: cf. ¢tAdverxos, 1 Co 
11/6 “ambitiosos omnes, przefractos, contentiosos, qui libidine 
impulsi turbant Ecclesiz pacem ac dissidia concitant . . . quod 
nomen, quamvis inter philosophos et politicos homines sit 
honorificum, merito infame est inter Christianos ” (Calvin) ; or (0) 
“ siven to heresie,” Tynd., heretical (cf. Tert. de Prescr. 6). This 
suits vv. 29 better, and cf. Gal 1°°, Ro 1617 rots tas 81:xoo0Tactas 
Kal Ta oKdvoarta Tapa Thy Sidaxiv . . . movodvtas, which shows 
how close the two thoughts lay in St. Paul’s mind. This seems 
the earliest use of the adjective in this sense: it is not found in 
the Apostolic Fathers, but is frequent in Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
as a substantive = “‘a heretic,” though it still preserved the sense 
of a “‘schismatic,” cf. Concil. Constant. Canon vi. with Dr. 
Bright’s Note and Suicer, Zzes. s.v. 

peta piay kat Seur. (For the reading, cf. Introd., p. xxxvili) 
voueciay (1 Co 10!!, Eph 64 only in N.T.), either of private appeal 
(cf. Acts 20%!) or of public censure (2 Th 3, 1 Ti 1”). There 
may be a conscious allusion to Our Lord’s command, Mt 181%!", 
and also a reminiscence of the practice of the Jews, under which 
there was a first admonition of an offending Rabbi lasting for 
thirty days: then a second for another thirty days: then ex- 
communication was pronounced (Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus, ii. p. 183). 

tapattod| a favourite word in P.E. not in the earlier letters : 
Gham Vig 6M ot a 2e8, 

ll. efeotpdmta: (here only in N.T.), twisted out of straight- 
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ness, perverted: cf. Dt 32% yeved eLeotpaypevy, Ezk 1379 ipets 
exotpedere Tas WuxXas avTor. 

dpaptdve.] both as “‘factious” and as refusing to listen to 
admonition. 

adroxatdxpitos] Condemned “by his own action”; he can 
be left to God’s judgment; cf. Mt 1817, 1 Co 51218; ; perhaps 
also “ by his own conscience,” cf. Lk 19%, jae 

12-15. Cf. Introduction, p. xxxiv ; Harrison, P. E. , pp. 115-18. 

12. *Aptepav] (For the name, probably a contraction of 
Artemidorus, cf. Pap. Oxyr. ili. 505); according to a later 
tradition, one of the Seventy and bishop of Lystra. Tuyixdy of 
Asia, Acts 204, frequently trusted with messages by St. Paul. Eph 
621, Col 47, 2 Ti 41%. The contrast with v.!8 suggests that which- 
ever came might be meant to take Titus’ place in his absence, 
when he left for Nicopolis; cf. 2 Ti 41? note. 

Nixémodwv] probably Nicopolis in Epirus: a good centre for 
missionary work in Dalmatia (cf. 2 Ti 4!) or for a journey to 
Rome. Here not many years later Epictetus settled and taught 
his pupils to live a life true to nature, possibly with some know- 
ledge of St. Paul’s work and writings, but without the knowledge 
of the saving, enabling grace which would help them to live it. 

13. Zyvav (contracted from Zyvddwpos), according to tradition 
bishop of Diospolis and author of an apocryphal “ Acts of Titus.” 
Tov vouikdv, possibly a converted Jew, rov trav "lovdatkav vopwv 
evzreipov, Chrys. ; cf. axas vouuxds ®, and so always in the Gospels : 
or a Roman lawyer, “jurisconsultum.” His association with 
Apollos, a Jew, makes the former more probable. 

*Ato\A® contracted from ’AzoAAdvos (which D reads in Acts 
1874) or from ’A7oAAddwpos, a very common name (cf. JZAZ. s.v.), 
but here doubtless the same as in Acts 1874, 1 Co 12, 

iva . . . Xelwy] probably a new sentence, not dependent on 
mporéuwov (so Hofmann and apparently Oecum. Theophyl.). 
“See that nothing is wanting to them,” cf. Mk 52% iva eAdwv 
erOys adtH Tas xelpas: 2 Co 8’, Eph 5%3. This use of iva is 
fairly common in letters, cf. Cic. ad Aft. vi. 5, radra otv mparov 
pev, va mavra owlyrat, devrepov 5é, iva pnde TOV TéKwv dALywpHo?s. 
Tebt. Pap. 408, ov dé repi dv BovAa ypade, ra F adAa iva byraivys 
(cf. Moulton, G&. Gx, Proleg. p. 176; Blass, § 64. 4, 1Z.M. s.v. iva). 

14. kai “‘as well as yourself.” Yes, and let all our people be 
always prepared to help; perhaps also “as well as their pagan 
neighbours”; cf. note on dkapzrou, 

ol Hpétepor not to be limited to “all of our friends” (=rois 
pirovvtas as ev miorer 5; cf. wavres of éuot, Oxyr. Pap. i 
p. 181, ‘‘les notres” of the Port Royalists) as opposed to the 
false teachers, 110; but = “the whole household of faith,” “ our 
brothers and sisters,” in contrast to their pagan neighbours : cf. 
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Mart. Polyc. c. 9, tév Hyperépwv ot mapovres: Iren. adv. Har. v. 28. 
4, @s elré Tis TOV HpeTepwr. 

kaha@v épywv mpotor.| A special application of the general rule, 
with reference to a new purpose, and here peculiarly applicable 
to working at trades; cf. ® note. 

eis Tas dvayk. xpelas| common both in classical writers and in 
the papyri (cf. Wetstein and J/.JZ. s.v.), will include both “for 
their own needs” (1 Th 42 iva pndevos xpetav exynre) and “for 
helping others” (Eph 428 iva éxyn peradiddvar tS xpelav éxovtt). 
Herm. Sim. x. 4: “Dic omnibus ut non cessent, quicunque 
(Qy. legendum, ‘‘ queecumque”) recte facere possunt, bona opera 
exercere; utile est illis. Dico autem omnem hominem de in- 
commodis eripi oportere”; perhaps a reminiscence of this 
chapter. A comparison of 1 Th 4!*, Eph 4% with this place is 
very suggestive as to the gradual deepening of Christian motives, 
the desire of independence, the willingness to help individuals, 
the desire to be a useful member of society. 

dkapmou| cf. Ro 74, 2 P 18, Jude %, and the expansion of the 
simile in Herm. Szm. 4. But here the special reference seems 
to be to the Roman taunt that Christians were unprofitable to 
the State, as keeping apart from many trades, that they were 
“ infructuost in negotiis,” Tert. Apo/. 42, and his reply, “‘ Navi- 
gamus nos vobiscum et militamus et rusticamur et mercamur: 
proinde miscemus artes nostras, operas nostras publicamus wswi 
vestro”; cf. notes on 8 and 8. 

15. ot pet eyo] perhaps “ my ¢vavel/ing companions,” as no 
place is mentioned ; cf. Gal 12, 

dom. tos pr.] cf. BG VU. 332, Aordlov “Appwvodv avy téxvois 
kal oupBiw Kat tovs gidovvtas oe, and other instances in A. 
Robinson on Z/4., p. 281. Our real friends in contrast to false 
teachers, 19 2°. 

éy mioter| possibly ‘in loyalty” ; cf. Aay. Pap. 118, tovs pidodv- 
ras Has tpos GAnO.ay, but 14, 1 Ti 1? make it almost certain that 
it is ‘in a common faith,” “‘in loyalty to Christ.” 

pera mévtwv bpav] even with those to whom he could not 
send a warm greeting. This implies that the substance of the 
letter would become known to the whole church. 
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